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PREFACE 


Over the past decade there has been substantial progress in understanding Maya hieroglyphic writing. This 
development led to the reconstruction of Classic Maya (AD 300-900) political history. Epigraphers suggested a 
major influence of Teotihuacan during the Early Classic Period (AD 300-600), and some even argued for a direct 
Teotihuacan conquest of the Maya lowlands. The Late Classic Period (AD 600-900) was interpreted as a constant 
hegemonic struggle between Tikal and Calakmul, which in different ways influenced Classic Maya political relations. 
These reconstructions of political history were directly tied to the interpretations of political organisation, ranging 
from peer polity interaction models (segmentary states, galactic states) to more bureaucratic polities (unitary states, 
archaic states, hegemonic states). 


In this book I examine and analyse inscriptions from the Western Maya Region, which are especially rich in 
information concerning interaction of polities and interpolity organisation. I reconstruct the historical development 
of the region, examining the influence of Teotihuacan and that of the hegemonic states Tikal and Calakmul. I 
conclude that at present Teotihuacan’s involvement in Classic Maya politics at best is indirect in the region. In turn, 
the role of the hegemonic powers is difficult to assess, but it is likely that Tikal did not play a major part in the wider 
political interactions of the Western Maya Region. 


Analysing various words in Classic Ch'olan (the language of the hieroglyphs) that are connected to politics, I conclude 


that the Western Maya Region polities were territorially small and were rarely able to control each other for more 
than one or two decades, although hegemonic tendencies certainly existed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


After the publication of Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube's Chronicle of Maya Kings and Queens (2000, 2008), 
scholars of the Classic Maya have at hand a wonderful synthesis built on the combination of epigraphy, archaeology 
and iconography. In his review David Freidel (2001) eloquently pointed out two unfolding historical dramas of 
Ancient Maya civilisation, first the consequences of the overkinghsip phenomenon, or the hegemonic struggles 
of Tikal and Calakmul; and second the establishement of what Martin and Grube called the New Order, or the 
hegemonic expansion of Tikal in alliance with the mighty highland power of Teotihuacan. 


In my book, I investigate how these two unfolding dramas affected the smaller dynasties of the Western Maya 
Region, where rulers commissioned no less brilliant monuments than their mighty neighbours, although they had 
less resources and seemingly a disadvantage in the hegemonic struggle. To the above mentioned two dramas, I 
add a third one, which is particularly relevant for the cities of the region, namely the role played by the non royal 
elite. This book is, therefore, a historical reconstruction of three unfolding dramas, their intertwining and complex 
connections, and their eventual end. My main source of information are hieroglyphic texts carved or painted in 
public or private monuments and objects. 


History, a word ultimately deriving from Ancient Greek iotopia (historia) meaning “inquiry, knowledge acquired by 
investigation’, became one of the academic disciplines during the 19" century. Its practitioners used ancient written 
documents combined with their own reasoning to write a narrative presenting the past as it happened. Their belief in 
the primary sources and the methodology they used remained standard practice in historical research until recently. 
While this source-based history was challenged by philosophers of history, and much changed within the house of 
historians, still one way to present recorded events is the careful investigation of written sources coming from the 
age which somebody choose to portray. 


The application of source analysis and writing of a narrative are less frequent practices among Mesoamericanists 
mainly due to the dearth of written sources. Nevertheless, various authors published histories of the Aztec and Toltec 
states based on prehispanic codices and Colonial chronicles, most important among them were Jimenez Moreno, 
Paul Kirchoff and Robert Barlow. On the prehispanic Mayas Sylvanus Morley, Ralph Roys and Eric Thompson 
gathered together an impressive amount of sources and made several historical reconstructions. On the Zapotecs 
and Mixtecs Alfonso Caso wrote dozens of articles and books laying the foundation for further studies. 


From the 1960s onwards a growing number of researchers wrote ethnohistorical accounts presenting native societies 
at the eve of the conquest and during the Colonial period. As ‘New Philologists’ they concentrated on native language 
sources emphasizing a broadly philological methodology. Building on the previous scholarship of Daniel Brinton, 
Angel Maria Garibay and Miguel León Portilla, these scholars uncovered many hitherto unpublished native language 
documents and used them to reconstruct Colonial society, concentrating on the cultural and social aspects, but not 
leaving outside economics. While the New Philologists did not write historical narratives, they showed that native 
language sources were indispensable to understand various parts of life of the indigenous populations. 


The broadly philological method of the New Philology was independently applied to the investigation of prehispanic 
Central Mexican and Oaxacan codices resulting in new reconstructions of the political, social and economic history 
of those regions by several scholars, among them Nigel Davies, John Pohl and Maarten Jansen. 


A similar, but independent process began in the 1960s within Maya studies with the successful and ever growing 
decipherment of the Maya writing system and the understanding of the language(s) used in the inscriptions. The 
seminal discovery of Tatiana Proskouriakoff that inscriptions contain names and actions of humans, and not 
only supernatural beings, gave a new impetus to historical research. While initially scholars used a structuralist 
understanding, from the 1980s linguists and epigraphers oriented toward a philological understanding of the texts. 
By the 1990s this led to the first influential interdisciplinary (epigraphy, archaeology and art history) reconstruction 
of Classic Period history, by the leading figure of Linda Schele whose book with David Freidel signaled a paradigm 
change in scholarly representation of this particular period. By the 21st century, another major interpretation was 
put forward by Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube. Their model of hegemonic states became an accepted paradigm 
of history writings in the present. 


Building on the cross-reading of texts, a younger generation of epigraphers showed a growing interest to understand 
the historical development of the Classic Period based on epigraphy, but not neglecting evidence from other 
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disciplines. After the initial discoveries of royal dynasties, a better understanding of the glyphs led to the identification 
of non-royal title holders whose stories are slowly incorporated into the narratives about the Classic Period. 


Just as in the case of political history, texts can be used to unravel certain aspects of the mentality of the elite, their 
concepts used in the political and the religious in a wider sense of these words. As discourse, inscriptions can be 
fruitfully researched to understand Classic Period politics and polity. 


Following the path of previous researchers in this book I try to interweave these two strands of scholarship, namely 
the understanding of political events and the conceptualization and presentation of these events in the inscriptions. 
I place major emphasis on the ongoing political interactions and how these were represented in the inscriptions 
(discourse). Also, I present some new interpretation of certain words pertaining to politics and what phenomena 
may have been referred to by them in a specific written language. 


To be able to limit the scope of this book I choose a particular region and its inscriptions and archaeological materials 
as the basis on which I proceed. My choice of the Western Maya region is determined largely by the availability of 
well-published inscriptional materials in relatively good condition. Also, these texts have been the focus of intensive 
research from the 1960s, and they are especially long and informative about inter- and intra-polity interactions and 
interpersonal relationships, elements that are largely lacking in other regions of the Maya Lowlands. The inscriptional 
material in the Western Maya region is complemented by archaeological data which is uneven. One site, Piedras 
Negras, is represented better than others, but Palenque, Yaxchilan, Tonina and Pomona also have some archaeological 
coverage. 


Although I emphasise the epigraphic material, I bring additional evidence from archaeology, iconography, colonial 
documents and ethnography to generate a new understanding of Classic Period Maya history and politics in general 
and to present a more indepth study of the Western Maya Region in particular. I use a philological approach to the 
texts with an emphasis on pragmatic (context-based) readings, sometimes challenging previous interpretations and 
suggesting new avenues for future research. 


The orgnisation of the book follows a reconstructed historical outline. The first half of Chapter I is an introduction 
into the epigraphic source material written in Classic Ch’olan, and the problems of transliteration, transcription 
and translation. I present the challenges to work with Classic Maya texts and I deal with problems of narrative 
interpretation, and the question of what kind of history can be written from this material. I argue that it is impossible 
to present a total history, nevertheless a narrative from Classic Period textual material concentrating on human 
characters and their interactions is possible, and that it is worthwhile to reconstruct the political history ofa region 
before using data in interdisciplinary reconstructions. In the second part of this chapter I present the framework of 
Classic Period history, namely a set of words expressing interpersonal relationships. 


Chapters II-V is a presentation of political events recorded in the inscriptions of the Western Maya region. Here I 
concentrate on the ongoing changes in the political situation in the region by investigating, among other things, 
modern historiographical paradigms such as the presence/absence of Teotihuacan, the presence/absence of the 
two ‘hegemonic’ polities (Tikal and Calakmul; Martin and Grube 1994) and the growing competition between 
rulers and the secondary elite. Such an analysis focuses on particular historical questions such as the chronological 
placement of several monuments, and events recorded on them. I argue that there is very few evidence about the 
lowland wide hegemonic status of Tikal during the Early Classic Period based on the same evidence used in the case 
of the Calakmul hegemonic political system. In turn, I propose that the epigraphic data indicate that the Kanul royal 
house was the single most powerful dynasty in the Maya Lowlands during the 7^ century AD. From the evidence 
of interpersonal interactions Calakmul emerges as the only hegemonic centre, while other polities tried to adjust 
themselves to a new situation in the Maya Lowlands where one site forged a network of control which scholars can 
call a hegemonic empire akin to the Mexica state in the Late Postclassic Central Mexican Highlands. 


Chapter VI is a detailed examination of some of the most frequent terms which are mentioned in the inscriptions 
and directly bear to politics. I deal with the semantic fields of ajawil and ajawlel and also chen and the difrasismos 
in which it occurs, with titles of the non-royal elite, and what they tell about Classic period kings and nobles, and 
their ongoing relation during the period. 


The last chapter is the integration of the data into a reconstruction on the particularities of Classic Period history 
and politics in the Western Maya Region. In this chapter I propose answers to some of the general research problems 
which are frequently considered by Mayanists: the integration of a given polity, the relationship among the rulers 
and the secondary elites, and the questions of authority implied in the texts. I emphasize the frontier or relatively 
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peripheral situation of the Western Maya region and argue that this initial historical situation resulted in a distinctive 
form of politics. However, the ultimate political template was not different from the one which was put into practice 
in other areas of the Maya Lowlands. This polity was not so much one that exploited environment and subjects but 
as a moral community, a figuration of interdependent persons in a specific court-based society, in which searching 
and integrating adherents was one task, and maintaining them was another. Differences between rhetoric and 
the archaeological record indicate that the specific application of the one common template ultimately reached a 
successful, different level of political manifestation that could truly be perceived as a regional way of organisation 
of politics not attested elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER 1: 
HISTORY AND CLASSIC Maya TEXTS 


The Classic Period Maya was one of the few Mesoamerican 
civilisations which developed a full writing system, and recorded 
various events in public monuments (Figure 1). The Classic 
Period is traditionally dated between the 3rd and 10" century 


AD and recognised as a distinctive period with deep roots to 
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former civilisations. While writing and public records certainly 
existed before, the elite culture which scholars call Classic Maya 
with its Long Count dates based chronology and architectural 
and open plaza inscribed monuments, began to crystallise 
around the first three centuries of the current era. 
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Figure 2 Map of the Western Maya Region (Graphic by Joel Skidmore, modification by the author) 


A political history of the Western Maya Region during the 
Classic Period necessarily implies some delineations of various 
problems. One involves the possibilities of history writing 
from a set of epigraphic materials. This not only concerns 
epistemological questions but also the challenges of the Classic 
Period writing system, the language of the inscriptions and the 
problems of translation. 


Another set of problems relates to the interpretation of words 
expressing interpersonal relationships. Theories of Classic Period 
political history, politics and political organisation all depend on 
the understanding of such Classic Period words as yitaj, yeb tej, 
ukab ij, yichnal and yilaj. Those interpersonal relationship terms 
were the main discursive/semantic elements connecting actions 
to actors, or sometimes several actors together. Their semantic 
and pragmatic understanding is crucial for the reconstruction 
of the historical processes during the Classic Period. 


Accordingly, in the next sections I briefly deal with the 
definition of the Western Maya region and the chronological 
settings of the historical events examined in the book, to be 
followed by a longer treatment of the source materials (Classic 
Period texts) and problems concerning their interpretations. In 
the closing section of this chapter I present a pragmatic analyis 
of several interpersonal relationship expressions to set up a 
framework for the interpretation of Classic Period texts. 


I.1 History 


History became an academic discipline in the 19" century in 
Western Europe. This discipline, with several modifications, 
took Greco-Roman and Christian history writings as its 
models. While debate is still ongoing about whether history as 
a discipline is a science, in this book I rely on the ideas of Paul 
Veyne (1978) who argued that history writing is none other 
than a true novel, or as he put it historians tell stories of real 
events where humans are the agents. The difference between 
ancient and modern history writings is a more nuanced source 
criticism of our age and a more systematic level of investigation, 
and in improved conceptualisation. 


History as such does not have a method except in source 
criticism, and writing a synthese is using retrodictions based 
on a wide range of analogies, laws from science (but not of 
history) and experience. According to Veyne (1978:210), there 
are two limits of the objectivity of historical narratives, namely 
the gaps in the used documents (and here not only thinking 
on written testimonies) and the diversity of the experiences of 
the historians which result in different retrodictions. However, 
this objections do not mean that the documents lie, or that 
the resulting historical narrative is false or fiction. Therefore 
history is descriptive and it does make understand how certain 
events came to be happened as they did. As also happened to be, 
historians cannot detail their experiences (which would include 


their lifes) as they are not acquired in an organised way. What 
they can do is to present the limitation ofthe documents which 


they handle. 
1.2 The Western Maya Region 


Archaeologists and epigraphers agreed to use the Western 
Region (Figure 2) designation for an area which reaches from 
the site of Comalcalco to the Lacantun River, and from Tonina 
to the San Pedro River (Culbert 1991 [1996]:6). While they 
did not spell out their reasons for this particular delimitation, 
it is clear that the Western Region is an amalgamation of three 
zones of former classification: the Northwest, the Usumacinta 
and the Southwest zones (Adams 1977:22), which in turn were 
defined on ceramic, architectural and certain inscriptional 
commonalities as perceived by various investigators. 


The area of the Western Maya Region used in this book is the 
same as the one defined by Norman Hammond (in Culbert 
1991 [1996]:6), however this is not a geographical but a 
textual-political region. There is enough evidence to suggest 
that the elite of the sites were keener to represent interactions 
with sites within the region than outside of it. Although new 
inscriptions may alter this insight, the general interaction 
pattern of the sites of the region did not change significantly 
during the whole Classic Period. Nevertheless, several sites do 
not record interactions with each other, generally in proportion 
to the distance between the actual sites. 


Another interesting criterion for defining the Western Maya 
Region is the commissioning of monuments (to themselves or 
to their superordinates) by the non-royal elite. Again, the area of 
such monuments reaches from Comalcalco to the general area 
of the Selva Lacandona, and from Tonina to the mountains of 
the Sierra Lacandón. 


Both the interaction and the non-royal monument patterns 
confirm the existence of a political arena, or region, within 
which the elite maintained closer contacts than outside of it. 
Naturally, there were sites that occupied a geographical position 
which made them uniquely connected to this particular region 
(such as Tonina), while others had better opportunity to wider 
interactions (such as the sites of the Selva Lacandona which 
interacted at times with the neighbouring Pasión Region). 


From a textual point of view, the position of several polities 
such as Zapote Bobal, El Pajaral, La Florida and Itzimte, is 
problematic as they formed a ‘blank zone’ before the discovery 
of new inscriptions and excavations in the region. There are 
strong indications that these sites interacted heavily with the 
sites of the Western Maya Region, and indeed the royal naming 
patterns and other linguistic features seemingly support this. 


1.3 Chronology 


After the geographical setting, a historian should give 
a chronological framework which delimits its scope of 
investigation. The delineation of chronologies not only 
concerns the transformation of local calendar systems into 
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another universally accepted time measurement, but also the 
arguments for a beginning and an end point of the chronology. 
While in the case of the Classic Maya their own highly precise 
calendar is correlated with the Gregorian and Julian calendars a 
half century ago, the definition of the Classic Period took into 
account the use of the Maya Long Count ina specific territory. 


While still there are debates about the correlation of the 
calendars, the GMT 584,283 value is used in this volume 
(base date 13.0.0.0.0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk’u or August 11, 3114 
BC) and a date will always be given first in the Long Count 
and accompanied in parenthesis by corresponding date in the 
Gregorian Proleptic Calendar. 


The Classic Period is customarily divided into Early (AD 300- 
600) and Late Classic (AD 600-900) periods, although later 
they were joined by the Terminal Classic (AD 800-1000). 
The ideas behind that classification are always changing, and 
Mayanists necessarily ‘bend’ the chronology to the particular 
research problem and area. The chronology, which once was 
based mainly on art, now is used from ceramic analysis to 
epigraphy. Therefore, confusion occurs constantly, and so I best 
make explicit my use of the “Classic Period’ in this book. 


First, as my main sources have their own chronology designed 
by the human agents who would be the characters of the 
history I write, the Classic Period will pertain purely to the 
inscriptions. It is not archaeological or art historical, but an 
epigraphic tool to help classification. Also, because it is based 
on recorded contemporary (in the lifetime of the agent) and 
non-contemporary (after the death of the agent) dates in one 
system translated into another, its beginning and end are open 
boundaries: they can be pushed back and forth according to new 
evidence and depending on the region under study. 


It is easier to decide the end of the Classic Period in the Western 
Maya region then its beginning. It is reasonable to say that the 
latest contemporary inscription from the region is Tonina 
Monument 101 bearing the Long Count date 10.4.0.0.0 12 
Ajaw 3 Wo (January 18, 909). Although it is possible that 
archaeologists will unearth later texts, it is very plausible that 
the first half of the 10" century is the end of the Classic Period. 


One of the first contemporary monuments from the Western 
Maya region is Text B from the Jolja’ (or Joloniel) Cave of 
Chiapas, dated recently by 9.2.1.12.3 9 Ak'b'al 11 K'ank'in 
or January 5, 477 (Grube, Martin and Zender 2002:11-6). 
Nevertheless, this date is controversial because of the spelling 
of the intransitive verb huli as hu-li which elsewhere is known 
to be spelled that way only after the 600s (Grube 2004a:76). 


A better candidate is the unprovenanced Houston Panel 
(certainly coming from the upper Lakamha River region), dated 
to 9.3.3.16.4 3 K'an 2 Mak (December 2, 498). However, it 
would be unwise to delimit the Classic Period in the Western 
Region between 477/498-909 as later texts clearly indicate the 
existence of communities with literacy and dated texts before 
the late 5?” century. 
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The usual assumption is that every date (and the event connected 
to it) after AD 1 reflects a ‘real’ event while every date before 
AD 1 qualifies as a ‘mythical’ event which did not ‘really’ occur. 
Contemporary monuments from the Western Maya region 
mention dates even millions of years before the present, but in 
these cases the actors are clearly not human beings. The problem 
is with dates which are nearer to AD 1. The assumption is that 
anything further back than the late 37 century is a dubious date 
and event. A test of validity for later retrospections would be to 
find contemporary monuments that mention the same persons, 
events or dates. Thus far several events and names of the early 
5" century known from later inscriptions (6^ and 7^ centuries) 
have been confirmed in casual contemporary findings, like the 
name of the second ruler of Palenque from an early inscribed 
ceramic bowl, or a ruler of Ak # recorded in the inscriptions of 
Yaxchilan and on two earlier contemporary monuments. 


Dates from the 4", 34, and 2"! centuries are not corroborated 
by contemporary monuments or by archaeological evidence, 
which may be due to the lack of excavation in the earliest layers 
of settlements. In case of the 4^ and 3" centuries there are other 
contemporary inscriptions from the Northeast Peten, beginning 
with Tikal Stela 29 from AD 292. Although various authors 
argued that the earliest contemporary dated monument is the 
Hauberg Stela of AD 159, the date is highly debated and may 


well be a direct archaism. 


The lack of archaeological data and contemporary monuments 
together lend serious doubt on any event that happened in the 
2" century, although some later monuments mention events 
reaching back to the middle of this century. Nevertheless, other 
contemporary Long Count dates can be found in the piedmont 
region of Chiapas and Guatemala and many authors suggest that 
sites like Abaj Takalik were inhabited by people speaking one 
of the early forms of Classic Ch'olan recorded in later lowland 
inscriptions (Mora-Marín 2004). 


Based on these extremely meagre data, in the next section I 
hold valid the assumption that at least from the 2"? century 
AD there are possibilities that several rituals (recorded in 
later texts) were actually enacted by individuals who were later 
evoked in different situations, as starting points of a tradition 
commemorating dynastic events. 


The Classic Period, then, is not an archaeological term: it 
indicates only that various sites of the Western Maya region 
recorded contemporary/retrospective events on monuments 
from the 2™ century to the middle of the 10^ century. 


Another vexing question is the customary division of the 
Classic Period into Early and Late phases. This division mainly 
takes into account ceramic chronology, while breaks in the 
inscriptional record of each site shows particular patterns not 
at all connected to the Early and Late Classic Periods. 


Palenque’s contemporary inscriptions comprise a sequence of 
dates from 647 to 799 (with a gap between 742 and 764)—a 
mere 152 years. Nevertheless with retrospective events it reaches 
back to 397, adding 250 years to the dynastic history. Tonina 


shows a different sequence where contemporary monuments 
ranges from 514 to 909 with a gap between 514 and 563 and 
another between 739 and 756; however the retrospective dates 
only reach back to 501. Piedras Negras has contemporary 
records between 518 and 795 with a gap between 561 and 608, 
but retrospective inscriptions arguably set back the founding of 
the dynasty in 297, while other sites’ texts mention the rulers of 
Piedras Negras until 808, if not till 864. Yaxchilan has records 
from 514 till 808 with substantial gaps between 537 and 613 or 
613 and 689 that are nevertheless filled with retrospective events 
commemorated on later inscriptions which possibly reach back 
till the 37 century. 


If there is any pattern operating in the various sequences is a 
clear balance of contemporary inscriptions from the very early 
500s and here and there very sketchy events recorded in the 
400s. An Early to Late Classic division leaves a ‘short’ Early, 
a ‘full Late, and a ‘truncated’ Terminal Classic in the Western 
Maya region. It is better to conceive the whole 400-500 years 
between the late 5" and early 10? centuries as one period when 
many rulers of particular sites chose to commemorate their 
deeds on various monuments using a common language. 


1.4 The Sources 


The sources for the history of the Classic Period Western Maya 
region are various. They are epigraphic, archaeological and 
art historical. As I try to write a history based mainly on the 
inscriptions, I detail the problems of their interpretations and 
especially their limits. In order to do so, it is indispensable to 
deal with the Classic Maya writing system, the language(s) of 
the inscriptions, their contents and process of scholarly source 
criticism done by epigraphers. 


L4.1 Maya Writing and Classic Ch'olan 


According to current understanding the Maya writing system is 
‘logosyllabic’ or logophonic' where signs are either logographs 
or syllabographs (Figure 3). It composed of several hundred 
contrastive signs. Each has one or more allograph that grouped 
together formed stylistic or synchronic scribal communities (at 
the same time) or diachronic scribal communities (in different 
periods). There are at least three types of signs. First, there are 
signs which represent independent and derived morphemes 
with various shapes like VhC, VC, CV, CV; CVC, CVhC, 
CVCV’, CVhCCVC (after Carrasco, Hull and Wald 7.4.).! 
These signs can be called /ogographs and thus one component of 
Classic Period Maya writing system is logographic. Logographs 
are essentially signs with sound [P] and meaning [S] using 
the classification of William Boltz (or [P+, S+] in Houston 
2004a:305). 


Other components of Classic Period Maya writing are the 
signs which represent CV sequences or open light syllables. It is 
important to remember that not all syllables are represented by 
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David Mora-Marin (2008) argues for the possibility that some signs can 
represent several morphemes at the same time (polymorphemic signs), however 
most of the time a given expression is better explained by the underspelling 
of lexemes, which is a universal practice among writing systems of the world 


(Justeson 1989, Zender 1999). 


syllabographs.? All CV-shape signs are called sy//abograpbs and 
can be represented as [P+, S-]. 


Generally, it is thought that their origins lie in the dropping of 


?^ Maya morphemes are highly monosyllabic, mostly CVC shape. CVhCCVC 
shapes are rare, but when syllabic signs represent them, they are actually 
written with only open light syllables just as in the case of CVC morphemes. 
For example a morpheme like *b'ahlam can be represented by one logograph 
B'ALAM, and with the combination of three CV shape signs b'a-Ia-ma. In the 
case ofa true syllabic spelling this morpheme rather would be spelled b’ah+lam, 
which never occurs. 
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Figure 3 Logographs and syllabographs: a, AJAW, 

b, BALAM, c, il, d, HUL, e, HA’, £j CHAPAT, g 

CHAN, h, ma, i, pi, j, ku, k, a (Drawings by Harri 
Kettunen) 


weak consonants (h, , w, y, and x) from the end of morphemes 
(Houston, Stuart and Robertson 2000). Recently, David Mora- 
Marín proposed that most of the syllabographs have their 
origins in several acrophonic processes— "derivation of purely 
phonetic readings based on the linguistic source word of the 
iconic referent of the sign" —and non-acrophonic processes 
like "script transfer, interlinguistic or dialectal change, formal 
convergence, and formal divergence" (Mora-Marín 2003:195). 
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The third and fourth categories of signs are rare and their uses 
are very restricted: they are determinatives or taxograms and 
diacritics (Mora-Marín 2008). The first mainly comprises of 
the so-called cartouche of day signs, and perhaps other not-well 
understood signs (Mora-Marin 2008). The latter refers to the 
two little dots, usually in the left upper corner of glyph blocks, 
which indicates doubling of a CV syllabograph (Stuart and 
Houston 1994:50).? 


It is important to detail the structure of the writing system as it 
can be seen later that the translation and interpretation of one 
of the most important terms connected to political organisation 
(ajawlel, ajawil?/ajawal?/ajwal?) hinges on orthographic 
principles that are implicitly connected to the structure of the 
writing system (whether there are morphosyllables or not). 


Contrary to earlier assumptions, the Maya writing system is 
not unchanged during its existence, therefore it is possible to 
speak about various ‘sub-systems’ without implicating that they 
would have merged in a perfect end product, ‘Maya writing’ 
(Grube 1990, 1994; Lacadena 1995; Houston 2000, 2004a). 
The decipherment more probably will be never complete, as 
it is always based on sign frequency and substitution patterns, 
therefore unique examples will likely never give up their secret. 


In addition the decipherment, which is sometimes claimed near- 
complete (Coe 1992), is mostly refers to Classic (AD 300-900), 
and especially to the Late Classic Period (AD 600-900) texts. 
The first texts—roughly between BC 100-AD 250—using the 
signs or the ancestors of the signs of later periods are difficult or 
impossible to read by current standards (Houston 2000, 2004a, 
Grube and Martin 2001; Mora-Marin 2001). 


The decipherment of an individual sign is not sufficient to 
understand a text, and the next step is to unravel the language(s) 
represented by the writing system. There was a complex and 
not thoroughly understood linguistic change during the Classic 
and Postclassic Periods that has clear imprints on Maya writing. 
Epigraphers and linguists are divided in their opinions about 
what language(s) were recorded by the writing system during 
the Classic and Postclassic Periods. 


Most of them agree that the most widely used language 
pertained to the Ch'olan language family (Campbell 1984; 
Justeson er al. 1985; Justeson 1989; Justeson and Campbell 
1997; Houston, Stuart and Robertson 2000; Lacadena and 
Wichmann 2002; Mora-Marín 2009). Also they concur 
that during the Late Classic Period the ancestors of Classic 
Yukatek and Tzeltalan were used intermittently in restricted 
regions (Houston, Stuart and Robertson 2000; Lacadena and 
Wichmann 2000, 2002; Wichmann 2002). Nevertheless, 
there are substantial disagreements concerning the historical 
stage of the Ch'olan language. There are at least two different 
interpretations of the same data. 
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A fifth and highly debated category of signs are the so-called morphosyllables 
(Houston, Robertson and Stuart 2001; Houston 20042) or VC shape syllables 
that would communicate both sound and meaning [P+, S+]. Apart from the 
problem that they are indeed signal bound morphemes with VC forms and 
not syllables another possible (indeed more probable) explanation of the 
phenomenon is again underspelling. 


Stephen Houston, David Stuart and John Robertson (2000) 
argue that the language recorded by the writing system is an 
Eastern Ch’olan language whose direct descendants were the 
now extinct Ch'olti and contemporary Chorti' languages, 
and therefore they call the language of the inscriptions Classic 
Chroltian (also see Law et al. 2009). Alfonso Lacadena and Soren 
Wichmann (2002) accept the identification of the language of 
the inscriptions as Classic Ch’oltian, but they argue that it is 
possible to differentiate between two dialects, namely a Classic 
Western Ch'oltian and a Classic Eastern Ch’oltian, which would 
be the spoken vernaculars whose traits would percolate into the 


prestige language. 


Contrary to these arguments, David Mora-Marín (2009; 
Mora-Marín, Hopkins and Josserand 2009) and Michael 
Carrasco, Kerry Hull and Robert Wald (7.d.) ( Justeson et al. 
1985; Justeson and Campbell 1997) maintain that a form of 
Proto-Ch'olan was recorded in the inscriptions, or a language 
which preceded the separation of Proto- Western Ch'olan and 
Proto-Eastern Ch'olan. Mora-Marín (2009) has specifically 
argued that the data presented by Alfonso Lacadena and Soren 
Wichmann (2002) are not sufficient to ascertain the existence 
of Eastern and Western Ch'olan dialects during the Late Classic 
Period. 


Recently, Soren Wichmann (2006:282) published a cautious 
synthesis about the linguistic understanding of Classis Period 
writing and language where he accepted the critique of David 
Mora-Marín (2009) and argued that the language of the 
inscriptions certainly predated the split into Eastern or Western 
Cholan branches which could have occurred at the end of the 
Classic Period. 


These two basic hypotheses are influential in the reconstructions 
of the phonological and morphological structures of the 
language of the inscriptions. Houston, Stuart and Robertson 
(1998, 2004) and Lacadena and Wichmann (2004) maintain 
that the language of the inscriptions preserved the 10-vowel 
system of the reconstructed Proto-Mayan (see Kaufman and 
Norman 1984), and also that the writing system had spelling 
rules to indicate different vowel qualities. Recently, Cecil Brown 
and Soren Wichmann (2004) reconstructed a 12-vowel system 
for Proto-Mayan that certainly will generate intense debate 
among the proponents of various spelling rules. David Mora- 
Marín (2010), Erik Boot (7.2.), Terrence Kaufman and John 
Justeson (2003, 2007) and Michael Carrasco, Kerry Hull and 
Robert Wald (.4.) disagree and maintain that even if vowel 
complexity had existed in the language of the script, it was not 
represented at all, or only rarely and then by hypercorrections. 


The current debate has dealt not only with the stage of 
the language, or its phonological system, but its specific 
morphology. An earlier argument maintained that Classic 
Period Mayan language had an aspectual system differentiating 


* In two recent publications, Terrence Kaufman and John Justeson (2007, 


2009) explicitly indicate that they use in their transcriptions forms with vowel 
length reconstructed back to Pre- Ch'olan where ee and 00 were raised to ii and 
uu, respectively, and therefore the reconstructed 4 for proto- Ch'olan is not used 
in their transcription. 


between the completive and the incompletive and was split- 
ergative (Bricker 1986; Josserand 1991; Sanz González 2006). 


Recently John Robertson, Stephen Houston and David Stuart 
(2004) have argued that Classic Ch'oltian had a tense system 
where the present was unmarked and the past was marked. This 
results in a discourse pattern where foreground events are in the 
historical present while background events are in the past tense. 
Also, these authors argued that the language of the inscriptions 
was ergative and split-ergativity appeared during the Postclassic 
Period. 


A third solution has been suggested by Robert Wald (2000, 
2004) who argued that neither aspects (incompletive/ 
completive) nor tenses (present/past) were morphologically 
marked in the Ch’olan language recorded by Maya writing, 
rather time is indicated by dates, temporal adverbs and deictic 
particles. Barbara MacLeod (2004)—who adds that the verbs 
are in one of four statuses, namely plain, dependent, imperative 
and perfect (based on Kaufman and Norman 1984)—suggests 
the same discourse pattern. 


Any epigrapher who tries to translate the inscriptions has to 
make clear which theories he/she would accepts respective to 
the identity of the language, its phonological and morphological 
system, and inherently the discourse structure of the texts. 


In that respect, I accept that the language of the inscriptions 
which was spoken when the writing system was invented was a 
form close to Proto-Cholan or a language which differentiated 
from Greater Proto-Ch'olan-Tzeltalan (sometimes called Pre- 
Cholan). This hypothesis takes into account that the k>ch 
change was not complete when the writing system was formed 
initially, and also that the parallel use of the -ey and -iy suffixes 
(Tikal Marcador, AD 416) indicates that the e>i change had 
yet fully to take place or that the scribes tried to maintain an 
archaic feature (Carrasco, Hull and Wald 7.d.). 


The designation of that language is again a thorny issue; 
however I believe that the neutral Classic Ch'olan is the most 
appropriate term for several reasons. First, it does not indicate 
in itself the stage of the language and its affiliation (whether it is 
Proto-Ch’olan, Proto-Eastern- Ch'olan or some other). Second, 
it does implicitly show that the reconstructed language and the 
language of the inscriptions cannot be a perfect match nor that 
it would be the direct ancestor of either of the contemporary 
Ch'olan languages (see Wichmann 2006:283 who has made 
the same argument). Third, it does reflect clearly that there 
was one basic language community whose users designed the 
writing system to represent that language which later changed 
and reflected differently the dialects and vernaculars which 
developed parallel to it. Fourth, it explicitly connects the 
language with a certain glossary and morphology reconstructed 
by epigraphers. It avoids the problems inherent in the other 
term, Epigraphic Mayan, which can be problematic, as some 
argue (Alfonso Lacadena, personal communication 2007) that 
whole texts were written in Pre-Classical Yukatek which is also 
Epigraphic Mayan. 
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The phonological structure of Classic Ch’olan might have had 
a 10-vowel system, or better said, it may differentiate between 
short and long vowels, but at present evidence its indication in 
the script cannot be proved satisfactorily. However, there was 
difference between glottal and velar spirants as was suggested 
by linguistic reconstructions (Kaufman and Norman 1984:86) 
and as was indicated in the script (Grube 2004a). 


In case of the morphological system, I accept the idea of the 
existence of an aspectual system based on the opposition of 
perfect/imperfect aspects with ergativity as detailed most 
recently by Sanz Gonzalez (2006). Also, the texts exhibit a 
basic VOA/VS or occasionally AVO, OVA and SV word 
order (Schele 1982; Bricker 1986; Mora-Marín 2004). There 
were intransitive, transitive and positional verbs which could 
undergo various derivations by affixation like transitivisation, 
intransitivisation etc. Also, there were passives, mediopassives 
and antipassives (see Lacadena 2000, 2004; Houston, Stuart 
and Robertson 2000). 


The assumptions on the phonology of the language, especially 
the vowel system and its no/representation leads to the problems 
of orthography, transliteration and transcriptions, the latter 
forming a hotly debated topic among epigraphers. 


1.4.2 Orthography, Transliteration and Transcription 


Parallel to the decipherment of the textual material recorded 
in Maya writing, the problems of transformation from one 
writing system to another, and from one language to another 
are concerns for epigraphers. One problem concerns which 
orthography to use. Another is connected to transliteration 
and transcription. 


European priests and administrators designed the orthographies 
of several Mayan languages during the Colonial Period. In the 
early 1980s epigraphers, mostly with linguistic background, 
opted for the use of the IPA system which is a phonetic alphabet 
widely used in the recording of languages among linguists (see 
Campbell 1984). However, others used a modified orthography 
of the Colonial Yukatek language (Barrera Vásquez 1980). The 
situation is improved during the past two decades, as nowadays 
almost everybody uses the latest official orthography published 
by the Guatemalan Academy of Mayan Languages (1988). 


Epigraphers have their own differences, for example in the 
use of various glottal stops, especially in front of a grapheme 
representing vowels <a>, <e>, <i>, <o>, <u> beginning a 
lexeme and the use of the glottalised consonant <b’> (whether 
the ' is necessary or not). It is also highly debated whether 
during the Classic Ch’olan had a phoneme represented in the 
orthography by <p’>. 


I follow here a practice used by epigraphers in not indicating 
vowel initial glottal stops but glottalised consonants in all cases 
(therefore I write ahk'b al and not 7abk bal) . In case of <p’> 
I accept the arguments of Seren Wichmann (7.d.) that this 
phoneme did not exist in Classic Ch’olan. 
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Concerning transliteration and transcription, problems 
abound. First of all, I should clarify my usage of the two words. 
Transliteration refers to the transformation of individual Maya 
graphemes into the characters of another writing system, while 
transcription refers to the reconstruction that attempts to 
represent the possible pronunciation of Classic Ch'olan. 


It is possible to distinguish between ‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ 
transliterations (Lacadena and Wichmann 2004). The first 
refers to a transliteration that does not include any complex 
vowel or reconstructed consonants like long vowels, vowels 
with a glottal stop, preconsonantal /h/, some other consonants, 
mostly in word final position, and morphosyllables. ‘Narrow’ 
transliterations would indicate these features, but I believe 
that it is unwise to do so taking into account the uncertainties 
present in the reconstructions of the Classic Ch'olan language’s 
pronunciation. On the top of that, this distinction of ‘broad’ 
and ‘narrow’ transliteration mainly concerns the representation 
of the logographs of the writing system, while the syllabographs 


appear the same in both transliterations. 


A simple example will show the difference between the 
two transliterations. The logograph ‘centipede’ has been 
transliterated as CHAPAT, CHAPAAT, CHAPA’T, 
CHAPAT, CHAPAT and CHAPAAHT. The first form in the 
list is CHAPAT, the broad transliteration of the logograph, 
which does not indicate any complex features. All the rest are 
narrow transliterations based on different reconstructions 
taken from historical linguistics and hypotheses concerning 
the internal functioning of the writing system. 


In the case of transcriptions, a difference can also be made 
between ‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ transcriptions. The first refers 
to the simple representation of the language, as possibly 
written by the scribes themselves, while the second refers to 
the various interpretations of the Classic Cholan language 
with all the reconstructions of long vowels, rearticulated 
vowels, preconsonantal /h/ and several vowel plus glottal stop 
combinations. Transcriptions are written in ita/ic and in the 
‘narrow’ transcription all reconstructions are put into square 
brackets. There are at least six slightly or wholly different 
suggestions for the ‘narrow’ transcription of Classic Ch’olan.’ 


5. Stephen Houston, David Stuart and John Robertson (1998, 2004) suggest 
several ‘vowel harmony’ rules. They propose that synharmony (when the first 
vowel in a CVC-CV or CV-CV lexeme is the same as the silent second vowel) 
does not predict whether the root vowel is complex or not. Meanwhile, in the 
case of disharmony (when the first vowel in a CVC-CV or CV-CV lexeme is 
different from the second vowel) indicates that the root vowel is a complex 
one. Nevertheless the silent vowel does not predict the quality of the root 
vowel, whether it was long, with preconsonantal /h/ or with a glottal stop 
(Robertson 2004). Their transcription therefore is mostly based on the historical 
reconstruction of the language of the inscriptions. Recently, the original 
proponents of the complex vowel theory have narrowed down their rules to 
apply to nouns and adjectives (Houston, Stuart and Robertson 2004). 

Alfonso Lacadena and Soren Wichmann 2004) accept the disharmonic 
principle of the former investigators, but they say that synharmony always 
indicates a short vowel while by several disharmonic rules the scribes were able 
to represent the difference among long vowels and vowels with glottal stops. 
In the case of preconsonantal /h/ they use the reconstructions of historical 
linguistics. Nevertheless, exceptions abound, for in the case of synharmonic 
spellings almost a third of them are reconstructed with vowel length or glottal 
stops and in the cases of disharmonic spellings there is a discrepancy in the order 
of 12-1696 (Wichmann 2006:285). However, these exceptions are explained by 
various hypotheses such as underspellling, retention of spelling (fossilisation), 
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not indicating long vowels in the transcription. 


To sum up the problem of orthography and transliteration/ 
transcription: when a given text is presented there will be a 
full broad transliteration and a broad transcription using the 
alphabet designed by the Guatemalan Academy of Mayan 
Languages. Single «?» directly following a graphemes indicates 
uncertain decipherement, and when it stands alone it indicates 
unknown reading or erosion ofan unknown sign. Transliteration 
will be found in bold face letters, with syllabographs in lower 
case while logographs in UPPER CASE, separated by hyphens. 
As I do not accept the existence of morphosyllables, this 
category of signs will not be represented in my transliterations. 
Transcription is in italics, and every independent lexeme will 
be written in lower case letters. Any reconstruction (historical, 
internal, and palaeographical) is in square brackets [...]. Literate 
translations will be given between quotation marks “...”. Also, 
as it is usual in Mayan epigraphic practice, illustration will be 
provided (drawings, photos, rubbings or sometime sketches, or 
combination of these). 


loss of vowel length and ultimately the always-uncertain present reconstructions. 
According to these authors spelling rules also apply to the suffix domain 
(Lacadena and Wichmann n.d.). 

A third form of transcription is called by their authors, Michael Carrasco, Kerry 
Hull and Robert Wald (n.d.) ‘historic-pragmatic’ which applies different rules 
to different subsystems of the language, especially in the case of verbal suffixes. 
They do not accept the existence of harmony rules and argue that Maya scribes 
could not represent complex vowels or only did so very rarely. Their rules are 
operating with the principle of vowel insertion. 

Terrence Kaufman and John Justeson suggest that the silent vowel always 
represents "the one (or a one) in a V:l suffix that was characteristically suffixed 
to that root in the Classic Ch'olan language" (2003:31). 

A slight modification of this theory has been proposed by Erik Boot (n.d.) who 
argued that an ending of Ci or Ca signalled morphemic boundaries and word 
endings. He posits that the final silent vowel predicts the most common suffix. 
According to him vowel complexity was either not represented or not present 
in Classic Ch'olan. 

Lloyd Anderson (2004) has suggested yet another theory, one that applies both 
harmony rules and argues that specific final consonants would predict the silent 
vowels in the CVC-CV or CV-CV words. 

David Mora-Marín (2010) presented evidence that the Classic Maya script used 
spellings which indicated the typical affixation pattern of a given morpheme 
or lexeme. Therefore, the silent vowels of logographic and syllabic spellings 
are not always silent, and when they are they do not indicate internal vowel 
complexity of the roots but the initial vowel of the most common suffix(es) 
to the root. This hypothesis works in several cases in different contexts where 
vowel under-representation occurs, as was discussed by Marc Zender (1999). 
Also there are indications that synharmony was not default but rather obligatory 
in various phonological contexts like (...) CIVC1(...), (...) CV (...), ...VCCV... 
and ...VIC-VI... roots and sequences (Justeson 1989; Mora-Marín 2010:44-47, 
modified by myself). In addition, the glottal spirant (h) was not represented 
(or only very rarely) in VhC, CVhC, VhCVC, and CVhCVC shaped roots 
(Lacadena and Wichmann 2004:106). CV-V or orthographic doubling 
(Lacadena and Wichmann 2004:111-112, with modification) represented a 
glottal stop. 

* To illustrate the differences among these narrow transcriptions an example 
is the various ways of transcribing the broad transliteration AJ-pi-tzi-la o-la, 
a title frequently mentioned in the texts of Palenque. First of all, accepting the 
existence of morphosyllables (Houston, Robertson and Stuart 2001) a narrow 
transliteration would be AJ-pi-tzi-AL o-la which would result in a narrow 
transcription of aj pitzal o[h// where the /h/ would be the result of external 
reconstruction. The same sequence, without the morphosyllable -AL and 
extending the disharmonic principle to the suffix domain, can be transcribed 
as aj pitziil o'[b]l (Lacadena and Wichmann 2004). According to the rules of 
vowel insertion, it is aj pitzal ol (Carrasco, Hull and Wald z.4.). Taking into 
account the typical affixation hypothesis and script internal evidence it is aj 
pitzil ol (Mora-Marín 2010). If somebody accepts that Classic Ch’olan had long 
vowels then the transcription is aj pitziil o / as — VI suffixes of Proto-Ch'olan go 
back the -VV7/ suffixes in Pre-Ch'olan (Kaufman and Justeson 2009). 


1.4.3 The inscriptions 


Classic Maya texts are found on various materials, like stone, 
wood, bark-paper, shell, and ceramics, and in several ways of 
executions like carving, painting and incising. Classic texts on 
bark paper have not survived and therefore there is no direct 
evidence about the content of these once existing codices. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that they could have contained different 
genres than those represented in the more public texts. Indeed, 
inscriptions as such are rarely exist without a wider culture of 
literacy in the sense of literature." 


One characteristic of the texts is ‘name-tagging’ or a special 
'dedicatory aspect' as shown by Peter Mathews (1979) and 
developed further by other epigraphers (Houston, Stuart 
and Taube 1989; Stuart 1995, 1998, MacLeod 1990; Grube 
1990). Directly or indirectly, all objects with texts—like lintels, 
altars, stelae, ceramics, stingray spine bloodletters, and carved 
wooden boxes—are named and owned by somebody, in every 
instance an elite person, like a king, a secondary noble, scribe or 
sculptor, and even supernatural beings and companion spirits. 
Inscriptions can begin or end with one of several dedicatory 
formulas framing other information given in a text. Sometimes, 
the dedicatory formula is the only information on a monument 
(mostly on ceramics and minor and delicately carved bones). 
In this respect Classic texts clearly differ from later Postclassic 
codices indicating that one of their primary functions was 
‘dedication’ itself and not ‘divination discourse’. 


Every text, at least from the Early Classic Period, has a clear 
time frame that led former epigraphers to emphasise ‘time’ as 
the only topic of the inscriptions (Morley 1947; Thompson 
1962). More likely, time periods segmented the text in separate 
clauses in a narrative style that clearly differentiates the Classic 
from the Preclassic Period (Grube and Martin 2001; Mora- 
Marín 2001; Houston 2004a). Time frame and dedication 
occur mostly together, but sometimes only one of them is 
present (for example on capstones from the northern Yucatan 
Peninsula or the later on ceramics and especially highly personal 
small objects like ear flares, bones, and mirrors). The earliest 
inscriptions can be found on small and portable objects such as 
shell, wood, obsidian and jade plaque and temporally they are 
not earlier than 200 BC (Mora-Marín 2001). New discoveries 
in San Bartolo and El Mirador shows that inscriptions on mural 
paintings and the commission of stelae were existing practices 
in the Southern Maya Lowlands at the same period. 


There is compelling evidence that both the concept of writing 
and indeed individual graphemes came from the culture 
represented by the Isthmian writing system (Mora-Marín 2003, 
20052; Alfonso Lacadena personal communication 2007); and 
it is possible that the idea of ‘political discourse’ embedded 


From the late 1970s, scholars began to argue that Classic Maya texts 
represented a different literacy from that of 20" century Western civilisation. 
It meant a relatively low level of full-literacy that included reading and writing 
(Bowman and Woolf 1994). Some suggest that Maya literacy involved loud 
reading’ or even ‘chant’ to the illiterate by specialists or fully literate persons 
(Tedlock 1992; Houston and Stuart 1992; Houston 1997b, 2000). Specialists, 
who knew the ‘whole story’ and who, with the memorised help of specific 
literary devices, made apparent the content of the inscriptions, supplemented 
texts. As such texts became performance (Hull 2003:316-378). 
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in the dedication and framed by the date also came from the 
same source, or that it was a wider regional phenomenon. 
Monumental texts that use every formal element of a Classic 
Period Maya ‘public’ inscription date from 400 BC in the 
Guatemalan Highlands (Mora-Marin 2005:64-66) and stelae 
with Long Count dates and longer texts show up in the same 
region and in the Chiapas Highlands from the 1-2"? centuries 
AD. Although the decipherment of these texts is incomplete, 
the format and iconography of the monuments, the structure 
of the text and some individual graphemes attest that political 
discourse was recorded at least in two separate language 
communities, or more probably on two languages in diglossia 
to local vernaculars. 


Similarly, monumental texts in Classic Ch’olan only appear in 
the late 3" century AD, but it is more than likely that earlier 
monuments existed. While the Isthmian writing tradition 
continued until the 7^ century AD, apparently the Highland 
Guatemalan scribal communities disappeared at the end of the 
2" century AD. Between AD 125 and 292 there is not a single 
Long Count date coming from the Guatemalan Highlands or 
the Maya Lowlands. 


The writing system used on Tikal Stela 29 is different enough 
from the graphemes on Abaj Takalik Stela 5 to ascertain any 
close relationship, and it is clear that the direct precursor of 
Classic Maya writing was invented in the Lowlands, probably 
around 200 BC. Nevertheless, the combination of longer 
texts (likely not just dedicatory but also containing other 
information) probably first appeared in the 3'4 century AD. It 
is in this period when intentional human choices resulted in the 
combination of political discourse' and the former tradition of 
‘public monument and ‘dedication’ in a single writing system 
and in a unified language. 


This tradition very early on involved a deliberate combination 
of writing with representations which was developed further 
during the Classic Period. Text and image played a significant 
role to convey the same message, in most cases they reinforced 
each other pointing to the same peaks in a given text. The 
shorter the text greater is the possibility that it was so (Houston 


1997b). 


In general, most of the Classic Period texts begin with a fixed 
point in time, which is the latest event, and therefore it can 
be said that ‘narrative’ begins with its end, although there are 
several exceptions where a ‘linearity’ can be observed from 
earliest to latest episodes. Frequently the same event is also 
mentioned at the end, framing the highlighted other events 
deemed important. 


Whoever composed the texts initially, they used various 
literary/poetic devices to enhance the eventual performance. 
Parallelisms, or couplets, triplets, quadruplets, ellipsis, 
repetition, the use of difrasismo (Hull 2003:378-502), deictic 
markers making texts look like oral discourse all served to 
make the inscriptions enchanted, which coupled with the 
highly iconic appearance of the individual graphemes and the 
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accompanying images resulted in the creation of a special sacred 
character of the texts. 


According to the content of the framed portions, it is possible 
to differentiate among several genres, remembering that they are 
not literary genres as such but rather content-based information 
which makes one text slightly different from others (García 
Campillo 1995). 


García Campillo (1995) suggested five such content-based 
genres like “historical, 'dedicational “astronomical, ‘prophetic’ 
and ‘mythological’ texts. As I have argued above, every text 
has a dedicational content, nevertheless where there is no 
other information it can be said that the content is purely 
‘dedicational’. Therefore, if there is a ‘historical’ content in the 
inscriptions what kind of ‘history’ is that? 


Generally, epigraphers emphasise that the main themes of 
the inscriptions are the birth, parentage, accessions, wars, 
dedications, rituals and death of the elite, especially the rulers 
of individual cities. However, not all inscriptions have all these 
components and the presentation of the information is quite 
distinctive relative to what I call ‘themes’ A ‘theme’ is a string 
of the same kind of events which form a distinctive narrative, 
and even if other events are mentioned in the same text this 
string is clearly the main ‘plot. “Themes sometimes favour one 
special presentation against others, where presentation concerns 
the use of time, linearity, the use of different linguistic elements, 
and so on. 


One typical ‘theme’ is the ‘war campaign’ which can be found on 
stairways and also on panels and stelae and sometimes on various 
separate monuments which nevertheless form part of the same 
narrative (Dos Pilas HS 1, 2, 3 and 4, Naranjo HS 1, Piedras 
Negras Panel 15, Brussels and Denver Panels, or the monuments 
of the Tonina Ballcourt). The usual structure of these texts is an 
ongoing string of attacks, counter-attacks, exiles and returns and 
finally the victory of the king or noble who commemorated the 
events. In most cases, the events are presented from the earliest 
to the latest, and usually the narrative ends with the dedication 
of the monument on which it is recorded. The presentation is 
therefore linear, nevertheless on one much analysed example— 
Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 3—the protagonist’s actions 
are directly connected to similar acts by one of his predecessors 
hundreds of year’s earlier (Mathews 1988 [1997]; Houston 
1997b; Wald 2000). 


These texts do not mention ‘armies’ (except tok -pakal whose 
meaning is currently debated) or exact numbers of troops. 
Rather the information is presented as one person’s activities 
against other persons, and although epigraphers write about 
wars among ‘states or polities, abstract entities are rarely 
mentioned in the text. This ‘individual-focused’ presentation 
is the main characteristic of every ‘theme’ under the heading 
‘historical’ It is a form of narrative which thus lends an emphasis 
on individual actions, although it is very rarely indicated 
whether it was ‘willed’ or followed a precept of ‘ideal behaviour’. 


The narrative is carefully constructed from an end point (one of 
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the features of any historical narrative). It does not necessarily 
omit defeats, but if so there is always a successful revenge attack. 
Here it is important to mention that the construction of the 
narrative is based on the assumption that the cause of event 7 is 
always an antecedent event that is 2-1. In Classic Period texts, 
the only real connector that is used between two events is the 
ubiquitous ^"and then’ (although it is possible that the lexeme 
yuwal is another one, if it is not an aspectual marker). Other 
deictic markers abound, but their role is mainly concerned with 
the spatial and temporal position of a single event (Houston 
1997b; Wald 2000). If the i marker is missing from a text, its 
presence can be assumed. In the typical ‘war theme’ most of the 
time the 2-1 event is the attack by another person, and it seems 
to me that the Classic Period narrative emphasised a concept 
of just war. 


The next ‘theme’ is ‘biography’ which concentrates on specific 
and highly restricted events in the life of an elite person, and 
mostly mentions his/her various rituals which lead to an end 
goal, in most cases the accession to an office (eg. Palenque Palace 
Tablet, the Yaxchilan, Lintels of Structure 23) or the anniversary 
of birth, death etc. (Piedras Negras Stela 8). Although it is 
possible to find “war events' in this theme” (mostly capture), 
the relevant plot often concerns the relationship with other 
high elite members, or what the epigraphers call parentage 
statements, and the presentation of the exemplary life of the 
individual, his/her worthiness to the office in question through 
the adequate performance of rituals. This ‘theme’ has often been 
condemned as propaganda (for example Marcus 1992), but it is 
important to note that its careful study opens the possibility for 
understanding the topic of the ideal kingship or the ideal elite 
person, which certainly played an important guiding idea in the 
mentality and actions of Classic Maya elite. 


A third category consists of the so-called katun histories, 
though it would be better to call them ‘periodic’ histories. This 
is one of the most widely disseminated narrative ‘themes’ outside 
Maya Studies, especially because of its ubiquitous presence in 
some Colonial documents, which was presumed to contain the 
authentic Maya way to organise time and history (Thompson 
1954; Roys 1943; Farris 1987). 


Time was certainly important to the inhabitants of Classic 
Period cities, although it is to note that there are changes in the 
use of time periods as organisational principles, at least as it was 
represented in writing. In the ‘periodic theme’, the same events 
which were connected to different period-ending rituals, like 
kaltun, chumtun, chok, tz'ap lakamtun etc. were narrated by 
definite time periods. The most frequently mentioned period 
is called ‘winikhab’ (the 20 year period called & atun by Classic 
Yukatek speakers), although this was not the only one. The 
above-mentioned events were the focal points of a less known 
ritual connected to period endings, but to the readers or better 
said ‘hearers’ of the texts, they can evoke other, never mentioned 
parts. Sometimes more than one can be recorded in a single text, 
like the end of a period (/zuz), the seating of the tun (chumtun), 
and the planting of a stela (zz'ap lakamtun) and the scattering 
of blood by an elite person. The norm is to mention one or two 


(Palenque, Tablets of the Inscription is a good example of the 
former, while various tablets from Pomona to the latter pattern). 


In every Classic Period inscription not all ‘themes’ were used and 
clearly one important difference among sites is the emphasis of 
one or two “themes! This phenomenon has not been investigated 
yet. According to my preliminary observations, a particular 
preference can be connected directly to one ruler of a given 
community whose descendants deemed him/her significant 
enough to apply the same narrative style in their inscriptions 
(the most obvious cases are Yaxchilan with Itzamnaj B'ahlam III, 
Palenque with K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal and Piedras Negras with 
K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I). All these ‘themes’ are present in most 
of the sites with inscriptions in the Southern Maya Lowlands, 
while in the Northern Lowlands some are conspicuously 
missing, which hints that other narrative traditions existed 
in that region (Schele and Freidel 1990; Grube 1994; Grube, 
Lacadena and Martin 2003). 


After this far-from-exhaustive treatment of the content of the 
Classic Period texts, the question arises: what kind of narrative 
can be written from such a database? Commonly, epigraphers 
until the 1990s wrote what they called dynastic history where 
they reconstructed the succession of various elite persons who 
represented the highest authority of a given site. This was 
a period of list-making, where researchers concentrated on 
proving personal relationships, different descent theories, and 
tomb-history (see as examples Kelley 1962; Schele and Mathews 
1974; Mathews 1988 [1997]). 


From the early 1990s, a new method began to read all texts 
together and discover relationships among several polities 
and writing a unified Classic Period History became the main 
occupation of historically minded epigraphers (Culbert [ed.] 
1991; Schele and Freidel 1990; Schele and Grube 1994; Grube 
and Schele 1995). 


The resulting Classic Maya history is—compared to 19" or 
20" century history, which is based on millions of texts stored 
carefully in archives—a skeleton, and indeed it is sometimes 
quite speculative. One seemingly discovered pattern, like the 
invasion or entrada of the Teotihuacanos (Stuart 2000) can lead 
researchers to develop whole speculative episodes or processes 
(Guenter 2002), while other patterns, like the hegemonic 
powers of Tikal and Calakmul are better attested (Marin and 
Grube 1994, 2000). 


Although several texts are private, most of the surviving material 
is public that they stand in spaces that are observable to all or 
many inhabitants of a given site. This assumption led some 
researchers to label the texts and the information in them 
propaganda (Marcus 1992). Certainly, these texts legitimated 
the represented or the mentioned persons in them, but it 
is a strong claim that therefore they are lies. So far, scientific 
investigations confirmed the information in textual material 
concerning a wide range of topics from the age of individuals 
to their specific origin. 


The same public nature of the texts has led to the general 
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unreflected assumption that these texts were royal commissions 
intended for a general audience irrespective to social rank. 
Indeed, according to some scholars texts were interpreted to be 
for the elite while figurative representations to the commoners. 
This is implying that the intention of the text was legitimisation 
before the whole community. However, the spatial positions 
of several monuments rule out this simplistic interpretation, 
and cross-cultural examples also indicate that one of the main 
intentions of the political discourse on public monuments was 
conversation among the elite (Pollock 2006:115-161). This 
is especially relevant, as a better understanding of the writing 
system and subsequent new interpretations of the texts indicate 
that in various ways non-royal elites were active participants 
in the commission of their own or their rulers’ monuments 
(Zender 2004c). 


While that picture of recent reconstruction of epigraphers is very 
convincing, namely that every site makes its own contribution 
to the whole, and that there exists a whole interconnectedness, 
a Maya oikumene nevertheless it is another question how the 
elite perceived their own history. 


1.5 Cycles, Re-Enacting and Local History 


The history written and reconstructed by academic historians 
is surely different from that of the perception of the Classic 
Period elite and non-elite on the same topic. The practice of 
today’s historians is in a many ways different from their medieval 
predecessors; just as Muslim and Chinese historiography have 
their own narrative devices and particularities. Medieval 
Christian historians put their events frequently into a biblical 
framework beginning with the date of the creation, and their 
endpoint was frequently the apocalypse (Deliyannis 2003). 
Chinese imperial court historians organised their narratives 
along the cycles of dynasties and the concept of the ‘mandate 
of heaven’. 


I would mention three principles which seemingly determined 
the perception of the Maya elite about its own history: cyclicity, 
the re-enactments of past events and the locality of each event. 


As many historians and epigraphers have suggested (Landa 1566 
[Tozzer 1941]; Morley 1947; Thompson 1954; Farris 1987), 
the different cycles of the calendar, certainly used from the 2 
century BC in Southern Mesoamerica, played a crucial role in 
the organisation of the Classic Period elites everyday life and 


knowledge. 


In the Postclassic Period a definite shortening occurred of the 
cycle used in the structuring of any kind of events insofar as it 
is inferred from Colonial sources. In the Classic Period, on the 
contrary great cycles abound. 


In other Postclassic Mesoamerican cultures there is enough 
evidence about the cycles of what can be called ‘creations’ 
Sometimes these creations number four (as among the 
ethnic groups of Highland Guatemala [ Tedlock 1985]) and 
sometimes five as among the peoples of the Mexican Highland. 
Nevertheless, there is no evidence about the use of the Long 
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Count which was an exactly defined cycle within other, greater 
cycles which gave a certain linearity of the events recorded 
on the monuments. The world of the Classic Period elite was 
created at 13.0.0.0.0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk'u. Classic Period history as 
epigraphers perceive it unfolds between the 8* and 10" baktun 
or the time period which occupies the first place in the above 
mentioned ‘creation’ date. Whereas investigators separate real 
events from myth, the scribes who recorded the events possibly 
perceived a continuous flow of events within one great cycle, 
beginning with one creation and returning to the next creation. 


There is more than text about the antecedents of creation, where 
various supernatural characters are recorded in several acts like 
their birth, travels and the forming of the natural phenomena 
(Freidel, Schele and Parker 1993; Wagner 2001; Carrasco 
2005:101-150). 


These events are the same as in the life of a ruler, and it is 
very probable that rulers tried to achieve an exemplary model 
personified by the supernatural characters of the past and 
present creations (Miller and Martin 2004). Therefore, history’ 
as discourse was re-enactment, acts performed by the Classic 
Period elite in order to be like gods, although this concept is 
not exactly how they might have imagined their heavenly and 
underworld counterparts. 


In this sense, there is no difference between a supernatural 
character dubbed GI by epigraphers and K'ihnich Ahkul 
Mo' Nahb' III and between Yax Itzamnaj and Janab' Ajaw, 
represented on the Platform of Temple XIX in Palenque (Stuart 
2005). The surrounding text on this monument describes with 
relatively great details the enthronisation of GI, as the ancestor 
of the patron deities of Palenque by Yax Itzamnaj, a god 
worshipped in every Classic Maya city. Ihe accession occurred 
before the 13.0.0.0.0 creation, and it was re-enacted by K'ihnich 
Ahkul Mo' Nahb III and Janab' Ajaw, on exactly the same day, 9 
Ik, as the mythical event (Stuart 2004b, 2005). Here, the ruler 
of one site clearly evokes the past as a model, and this is one 
of the main characteristics of the Classic Period history that is 
the re-enactment of past events be they mythical or real from 
the perception of later researchers. An example about the latter 
is Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, Step III where Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam III connected several captures of his to the captures 
made by his ancestor. Here, nobody questions the factuality of 
the earlier captures. I think that the Maya elite probably did 
not see any difference between captures by an ancestor and the 
accession of GI in Palenque in 3309 BC. 


The similarity between gods and rulers can be demonstrated 
by rare records of the return of 13.0.0.0.0 creation event. 
Tortuguero Monument 6 explicitly states that on that exact 
day B'alun Yokte' K'uh will be present in a not well understood 
ceremony (Gronemeyer and MacLeod 2010). It would be 
speculative to say anything more about what this record implies, 
nevertheless the West Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions 
of Palenque records the anniversary of the accession of K'ihnich 
Janab'nal Pakal in AD 4772 (1.0.0.0.8 5 Lamat 1 Mol) who 
obviously would be long dead at such a date (Guenter z.4.b). 
However, just as a god descends, rulers can be enthroned in 
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the next great cycle, so not only like-in-kind events, but also 
exactly the same events can be repeated in the future. Therefore, 
all events happened once at en earlier time (sometimes with 
different actors and in different circumstances). But powerful 
rulers imagined/believed the possibility that they can be kings 
again in the future. In this cyclicity there is no finite end as in 
the case of the Christian faith, this is not the end of history, but 
history without end. 


Another aspect of the perception of history by the Classic Period 
elite is the pervasiveness of local events (see "all power is local 
power" in Houston and Stuart 2000:55). Events are located in 
specific places that are always the actual dwelling places of the 
actors. There are no battle descriptions on foreign battle fields, 
there are only the return of the triumphant winner to his city, 
the presentation of the captives occurs in that city, in most cases 
in a specific locale like on the stairs of a temple pyramid. 


Gods—although there are some which are mentioned across 
many sites—are quite particular in several aspects, and there are 
different birth and accession dates for them, which can indicate 
various life-cycles but also different traditions pertaining to 
different locales. The actions are always viewed from a local 
perspective: it is very rare that foreigners are mentioned in 
the inscriptions, save when they are captives or subordinates. 
Therefore, I suggest that superordinate actions commemorated 
in a local environment indicate enormous power. It is less 
important that it derives from economy, military conquest or 
forced alliance than for their simple presence. 


The same perception comes through the much-investigated 
Postclassic Mixtec codices and Colonial #itu/os (Smith 1973, 
1983). In the case of the former, the conquest of several Mixtec 
polities by the Triple-Alliance is rarely, if ever mentioned. 
Without other sources it would be impossible to guess the 
measure of that conquest. Elizabeth Boone (2000) in the case 
of the Mexicas documents the same richness of narrative and 
locality. 


It seems to me that Classic Period history was structured around 
the same model, taking ideas from a common pool. Nevertheless 
this latter was less organised or codified than, for instance, the 
case of the Bible in Medieval Western Europe. In this latter 
case, local traditions permeated the monolithic and canonised 
Scripture, nevertheless the foundation was given and supposedly 
not-changeable (Deliyannis 2003). 


To articulate this image further, I can say that there are some 
hints of a universal history, or the indication that at least one 
part of the elite saw itself as the descendant of or a participant in 
common events. There are several references of very early events 
connected to the Chij-T316 toponym, where the foundation of 
various ruling families occurs (Yaxchilan, Naranjo, Tikal, Copan 
and Calakmul; see in Guenter 2001 and Grube 2004b). Also, 
the model of a quadripartite universe and the corner of this 
universe represented by four polities is an interesting theme 
recorded in Copan Stela A. A probable common ethnic origin 
or other ‘togetherness’ may be indicated by the & uhul chata[h] 
n winik title which mostly refers to several sites in the Northeast 


Peten-Mirador Basin area (Boot 2005:505-516). Nevertheless 
one altar from Altar de Los Reyes, Campeche appears to 
connect this title to 13 polities. The number in itself contains a 
ritual and unifying connotation, but several of the 13 sites are 
outside of the above-mentioned region. 


Possible themes that are pan-Mesoamerican permeate the 
narratives constructed during the Classic Maya Period. The 
mythical arrival from the place later called Tollan played an 
important role in the foundation of dynasties, and probably 
the separation of the elite from other members of the society 
(Stone 1989; Stuart 2000; Boot 2005:195-283). These themes 
are not well understood and indeed not regularly recorded, 
in large part due to the loss of codices from the Classic and 
Postclassic Periods. 


1.6 Source Criticism: Interpretation of Classic Maya texts 
by Epigraphers 


The interpretative process or interpretation is the same as what 
is usually called historical (textual) criticism and involves the 
weighing of sources. When historians write a narrative they 
create a plot where they establish their critical observations 
about the sources they have investigated and critically examined 
(White 1987). What epigraphers do before write something is 
to critically observe and analyse the inscriptions and connect 
them into an intertextual web. 


Classic Period Maya texts, as any other textual material, can 
be interpreted on the triangle of the ‘intention of the author; 
the ‘intention of the text’ or the ‘model reader’ (Eco 1990:50). 
Also, interpretation can be produced on two levels, first to 
understand a text semantically, second to understand it critically 
(Eco 1990:54). 


Semantic understanding is the first level and comprises the basic 
literal meaning of the text. Critical understanding is “to read it 
[a text] in order to discover something about its nature” (Eco 
1990:57). As Eco nicely puts it, the first refers to “what the 
text says’, while the other to “the way in which the text says so” 
(1990:55). 


Again, altering the words of Eco, the first is the same as literal 
meaning, or if somebody wants to extrapolate any sense from 
a given text “one is first of all obliged to recognise that it had a 
literal sense, namely that on a given day a man [who is written 
down] p and that p, according to [a given code], means what it 
intuitively means” (1990:54). 


Researchers arguing that Classic Period texts are propaganda 
implicitly think on the author' intention simplifying every text 
to the critical level, and simplify them as a tool to convince 
readers about something. Nevertheless, when epigraphers 
analyse Classic Period Maya texts they try to understand the 
literal meaning of a single text at first. They are not discussing 
the critical level, or what a text or various texts together can say 
about a certain phenomenon from a particular point of view. 
Debates among epigraphers over the past three decades concern 
(most of the time) the literal meaning of the texts, because 
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both semiotic systems (language and writing) were almost 
totally unknown. Because the decoding is not at all simple, the 
whole process generated a wide range of later refuted semantic 
interpretations (readings of single signs and translations of 
single morphemes). Nevertheless, the literal meaning of Classic 
Period Maya texts do not change, but the ability of epigraphers 
to interpret those does in a substantial way. 


In the last decade epigraphers reached a level where there is 
less debate over the semantic understanding of a text. The ever 
growing number of decipherment of individual graphemes 
is slowing down. Of course several undeciphered graphemes 
remain and this hampers the semantic interpretation of a text, 
but there is a core of decipherment that have has not changed 
over the last ten years, and is considered secure. 


The practice of understanding Classic Maya texts semantically 
is basically a philological enterprise. Most of the publications of 
epigraphers are pertaining to a practice which can be called a 
“historical text curatorship” (Gumbrecht 2003:2). This level of 
understanding involves the identification of textual material, 
its adequate documentation, editing (which involves the 
process of transliteration, transcription and translation) and 
writing commentaries (Gumbrecht 2003:3). The process of 
philological enterprise thus presupposes the knowledge of the 
writing system, the language(s) represented by it and several 
other capacities such as palaeography. Maya epigraphers are 
dutifully developing their own practice for dealing with texts. 
This activity is in the process of a major change, as it is now 
becoming a much more linguistic and therefore philological 
discipline akin to Assyriology and Egyptology. 


Moving to the level of critical interpretation, epigraphers 
are debating for example the problems of the relations of 
Teotihuacan and the polities of the Maya Lowlands (Stuart 
2000), the functioning of ‘hegemonic states’ (Martin and 
Grube 1994) or the existence of priesthood (Zender 2004c). 
On the critical level, it is possible to discuss the intentions of 
the authors of the texts, the intentions of the texts itself (or how 
they changed their meaning without the intention of its author) 
and the reception of the texts by different readers. 


It is still difficult to decide for whom the texts were intended. 
They certainly represent a well-formed discursive tradition 
and thus they are not unmediated verbal information on 
elite thoughts and actions. It has generally been argued that 
monuments on more public places contain more iconographic 
details than signs thus helping to reach a greater audience, and 
that spatially more restricted locales had a higher ratio of signs 
to scenes inherently intended for a smaller and more specialised 
audience (Parmington 2006). The suggestions that texts were 
read maybe indicates that the location of a text depended on the 
performative value. Palenque is a site with some of the longest 
texts, in most cases hidden in inner sanctuaries of temples high 
atop their substructures. These long texts (sometimes entirely 
glyphic) could have been performed from on high, even with 
the reader/performer hidden from the audience adding to the 
spectacle. 
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Also, the oral performance aspect draws attention to epigraphers 
that the texts are backbones which lack some information that 
usually is present in the case of a fulll narrative. Epigraphers are 
thus constrained, and are forced to be critical when they try to 
construct a narrative from a multitude of texts. 


Epigraphers are not naive interpreters who take the texts at face- 
value, and they strive to ascertain as much as possible the literal 
meaning of a text before other higher level interpretations. 
Therefore when I analyse a given text I always try to reach 
a relatively secure reading of it through transliteration, 
transcription, and grammatical analysis. Only after that will I 
discuss the information in the text in light of various historical 
problems. 


My questions in the interpretation of texts come from 
epigraphers themselves who ask these continuously in scholarly 
discourses: what is a hegemonic state, how does it function, 
what was the relationship between royal and non-royal elite, 
and so on. Answers are not found in the text but are constructed 
from them based on various ways of analysis, here mainly on 
the philological analysis of inscriptions in an intertextual 
environment. 


Every historical narrative involves the blending of event and 
structure (Koselleck 2004), where the first refers to unique 
actions with particular human agents, while the second is a 
scholarly conceptualisation of recurring and repeatable events 
(or retrodictions). While the particular birth of a Maya ruler is 
a single and unique event necessary to write a political history, 
the births of many rulers can lead to various structural patterns 
which are not directly reflected in the events themselves. 


In this book, both events and structures will be investigated. 
The first occupy and form an eventline, based on which a 
unique political history is constructed. From these events, other 
structures can be investigated. Iconcentrate on the investigation 
of four major patterns previously identified by epigraphers 
and archaeologists. First, the question of elite migration will 
be presented on the case of the Western Maya Region. Then I 
detail the involvement of Teotihuacan into the political affairs 
ofthe Southern Maya Lowlands, which is in turn followed by an 
investigation of the hegemonic powers of Tikal and Calakmul. 
Last but not least I examine the ongoing interactions of the 
royal and secondary elite. These four structural strands are the 
guiding lines behind the historical events presented in this book. 


1.7 The Limitations of Textuality 


After detailing briefly my position about history, narrative, 
the textual material of the Classic Period Maya Lowlands and 
interpretation, it is fair to say that the narrative which can be 
written mainly deals with individual reigns, conquests and 
conflicts, making the end-picture similar to a highly elitist 
history. 


Therefore, it is indispensable to say that this is an essentially 
political history, and with substantial gaps (sometimes not just 
in the sources, but in the understanding of the researchers). 
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Assumptions abound— most of them common sense—but this 
fact alone has not necessarily led to a false picture. Nevertheless, 
the carved inscriptions are not just biases and constraints, but 
they are symbols of the perceptions of those who played a crucial 
role in the integration of Classic Period polities into a system 
with its own limitations. It is not the emic view which they 
contain, but specific narratives (to form a coherent discourse) 
which were deemed to be carved into durable form because of 
various intentions. 


However, it is not reasonable to argue for the primacy of 
written sources above objects as textual data are themselves 
material remains in most of the cases with specific contextual 
issues (Morrison and Lycett 1997). Also, it is impossible to 
argue that archaeology provides reality while textual material is 
propaganda. Of course, textual material has its limitations and 
also advantages, but that is not equal to inferiority or superiority. 
It is naive to say that texts are squeezed and only represent one 
part of the society, as any material object is just a small amount 
of one category of objects ever produced. Also, archaeologists 
should not forget that the relations of power in any society 
marginalise those who have less of this abstract but evident 
phenomenon and therefore the material remain of them is also 
marginalised be they textual or artifactual. 


A researcher can investigate geopolitical interaction based on 
textual evidence which will automatically, at least in the case of 
the Classic Period Maya, make its presentation a chronological 
one, dealing with historical individuals. Meanwhile, the same 
interaction can be analysed by using ceramic evidence, stone 
tools or architectural style: those will generate a relatively 
more synchronic narrative with the total loss of individuals. 
It is not a surprise that the two approaches would sometimes 
yield incongruent reconstructions. The fact is that this has 
to happen, as the different material remains do not have to 
match necessarily. Indeed, interesting problems emerge when 
incongruence occurs—even reconstruction based on various 
sources deemed to be incorrect. 


Although I have chosen to emphasise textual material to present 
my thoughts on Classic Period Maya political organisation, I 
am not saying that this is the only way to construct a narrative. 
However, I do argue that the use of inscriptions makes some 
aspects ofa reconstruction more complete, while from certain 
viewpoints it is certainy quite uninformative. 


1.8 Words expressing interpersonal relationships 


Classic Period Maya inscriptions have a special group of 
nouns and verbs that express interpersonal relationships. All 
of these expressions are introducing actors after intransitively 
inflected verbal phrases (passive, mediopassive or positional) 
and sometimes after active transitive verbs and derived nouns. 
Their identification and decipherment was a long process and 
still various problems remain concerning their morphology, 
meaning (denotation) and pragmatic associations in discourse. 


However, they are crucial to understand Classic Period politics 
in general as they express a range of behaviour, rank, and as I 
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Figure 4 a, yi-ICH-NAL (Drawing by Ian Graham) and b, yi-chi-NAL-la (Drawing by Harri Kettunen) 


shall show direct or indirect participation. These expressions 
form the backbone of most Classic Maya inscriptions as they 
detail human interactions, arguably therefore they are crucial 
for the understanding of the nature of these interactions. In the 
following I treat in detail ichan, kab [i], ila, ita and e(b et, in 
each case presenting previous analyses, linguistic cognates from 
Colonial and Modern languages, morphology (and denotation) 
of the expressions concentrating on how they expressed rank 
and participation in the actions connected to them (discourse 
pragmatic). 


ichan: 


The translation of yichnal is ranged from “in the company of, 
with" to “in front of, before" in the epigraphic literature (Figure 
4). To reach a more secure translation it is indispensable to have 
a more secure etymology and to find cognates in colonial and 
present day Mayan languages. John Justeson ( Justeson 2001; 
Kaufman and Justeson 2003:304; personal communication 
2008) collected the fullest list of cognates which I present here. 


EpM ERG-#ich-n-al 

YuK 7ik-n-al 

LAK 7ik-n-a:n 

ITZ 7ak-n-al 

TZOta ERG-ich-on; ich-on-il (ritual context only) 


From a more complete dataset, he reconstructed a Greater 
Lowland Mayan root iky- “(to be) facing someone (/ 
something)”. The data also shows that -an and -V1 are suffixes 
to the stem. As iky- was a positional root, its application is 
not to a place but to relationship (John Justeson, personal 
communication 2008). Finally he concluded that the ich-n-al 
in Classic Ch'olan is a relational noun derived from a positional 
root and means “in front of, in the presence of”. Its denotation 
is simply that the “subject’s face is toward N and N is in the 
subject’s field of view; thus the two must be in one another’s 
presence” (John Justeson, personal communication 2008). 
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The discourse pragmatic of this relational noun received detailed 
treatment by Stephen Houston and Karl Taube (2000). They 
proposed that it referred to a “mobile perceptual field” and 
also that “the perceptual field is not, at least at first, rooted 
in a particular location”. This latter interpretation is based 
on the shifts of ichnal of various gods connected to different 
toponyms in the Petexbatun area inscriptions (Houston and 
Taube 2000:288).3 


Contrary to the interpretation of Houston and Taube, I 
believe that there is no evidence about any place or habitual 
field, neither in the denotation of the noun nor in discourse 
pragmatic. Indeed, I suggest that in inscriptional discourse 
ichnal emphasised co-presence, and not the action itself. In 
this interpretation, ¿chnal is heavily loaded with hierarchy 
and the idea of co-presence (inherent in its denotation) and 
legitimisation, but not co-participation (discourse pragmatic), 
where the actions are ongoing mostly at the habitual place of 
the higher ranked person(s). Nevertheless the above assertions 
about shared participation, among the Colonial Yukatek ichnal 
is connected to participants who are not doing the action(s) of 
the other participant(s).? 


From the 43 clauses which I have found in Classic Period 
inscriptions ichnal is followed in 13 cases by the names of 
supernatural beings, which were always in pairs, triads or tetrads, 
and in 30 cases by the names of humans which occur alone. 


The actions which are done in the presence (ichnal) of the 
supernatural beings are connected to period ending rituals 
(11 cases) involving the verb chok’ and &'al and the actions, 


5 Nevertheless, they did not rule out the possibility of the existence of a 


bounded or fixed place connected to architecture (Houston and Taube 
2000:289): 
Broad fields, issuing from the few bodies accorded —ichnal in 
Classic Maya rhetoric, impart meanings to architectonic Spaces;... 
Nonetheless, it would be an overstatement to disengage entirely 
the mobile —ichnal from the settings where they played such a 
large role in royal and ritual life...For architectural settings, the 
Classic Maya may well have conceived of the —ichnal in Hanks’ 
first sense, that of a habitual place. 
? Oraswas put by Tsubasha Okoshi Harada (letter dated 23 of September, 
2004): 
...si, fisicamente está alli, pero no está participando. Es decir, en 
concreto...estaba allí sin participar en la discusión porque su papel 
era otorgar la legitimidad al acto... 
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with every probability, happened at the place of the mentioned 
humans (they are local inscriptions and thus the place assumed 
to be local). When there is the mention ofa place where the 
actions are ichnal of a human, this person is always the higher 
ranked in a given clause and the action is happening in his 
place (11 examples). Nevertheless, there is one long text (Seibal 
Tablets 1-9) where various actions happen ichnal the higher 
ranked lord, in this case the current lord of Dos Pilas, which 
are occurring explicitly in the centre of the lower ranked and 
subjugated person.'? 


However this one example, there is a strong tendency (almost 
a rule) that the actions occurred in a given place which was 
specially connected to the higher ranked person, namely in 
the centre of his given political entity. If the action was an 
accession then this, when there was an explicit mention in the 
text, occurred in the place of the higher ranked person who was 
appearing after ichnal (3 examples). 


There is two possible ways to interpret these foreign toponyms 
in the texts: 


l. it was an exception and therefore it was a marked 
information contrary to the unmarked local events. 

2. it was a general rule that the events, which happened 
between two persons connected by ichnal, happened in the 
place ofthe person mentioned after the expression. 


I think that the second option may have been a norm in the 
case of accessions as indicated by Postclassic Highland Mexica 
sources where the accessions of subordinate lords occurred in 
the centre of their overlords (see Carrasco 1999). It is more 
probable that the subordinate lords made the occasionally 
uncomfortable and dangerous trips to the centre of their 
overlords and not vice versa. Additionally, these accessions were 
represented or carved into stone in the site of the lower ranked 
person, where the mention of the higher ranked and foreign 
overlord lent a special legitimacy to the subordinated rulers/ 
nobles own public, especially to his elite vassals who presumably 
could read and had access to the inscriptions. 


More evidence for the optional use of toponyms in discourse 
with ¿chnal comes from the Classic Period and the Colonial 
Yukatek sources. In the Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Roys 
1933) there are two arrivals at a place and the name of the 
current ahau of the place. Roys translated the phrases as “at the 
home of...”. Nevertheless, there is a possibility to translate the 
phrases like “they arrived at Kini, in the presence of, Xkil Itzam 
Pech”. That the same information was repeated, now without 
the place name Kini shows that the actual place name was 
not obligatory, because it was mentioned and therefore it was 
known information. However, the ¿knal is used in both phrases 
as it is legitimised the action, although clearly Xkil Itzam Pech 
does not participate in the whole process, ¿e he did not arrive to 
the place. Here, in this example ikval has a special connection 
with the royal person 


10 John Justeson (personal communication 2008) commented to me that this 
example can actually indicate that Seibal now is the place of the Dos Pilas ruler 
after the capture of its ruler, and the period-ending celebrations makes this 
explicit. 
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The same semantic and syntactic structure appears twice in the 
entire Classic Period corpus, once with the explicit mention of 
the place to arrived and then the name of the person connected 
to it (Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, West Panel) and in 
the other case without the placename (Tikal Altar 5). In the case 
of Palenque the clause is clearly an exact match of the Colonial 
examples (Figure 5): 


ca kuchob kini yicnal xkil itzam pech 


i huli nun ujol cha[h]k wak ab’ ajaw lakam ha’ yichnal 
uyax chit kinich janab nal pakal k'uhul mat(wil) ajaw 


The second example is coming from Tikal Altar 5 which is more 
difficult to interpret as one of the persons mentioned in the text 
is not referred before or after, therefore her position or role was 
interpreted differently (Schele and Grube 1994: Guenter 2002). 
I have no suggestion to resolve these problems, nevertheless the 
end of the text is huli yichnal kalomte which was translated as 
‘he arrived in the company of the kalomte’ (Schele and Grube 
1994:149). The above mentioned examples indicate that there 
is an alternative and I think better translation of this clause as 
“he arrived in the presence of the kalomte”, and probably the 
assumption of the Mayas were that this arrival happened at the 
place of the kalomte’ himself. 


To illustrate what the Classic Maya may have perceived as an 
action in ichnal of somebody else, a good example is Altar 13 
of Caracol (when we have human actors; Figure 6). The date 
of the action represented on the monument is 9.19.6.14.4. 
unfortunately this is a highly eroded text, however the main 
actors are clear and indeed I think it is possible to make some 
reasonable inferences about the main action(s). 


On the surface of the altar there are three figures. The left one 
is standing in front of the standing right person and in the 
middle of them there is a kneeling captive. The person on the 
left holds the hair of the captive called Makal Te’ and it is known 
that he is Tob'il Yopat, the current ruler of Caracol. The right 
standing person is looking on the action but he does not touch 
the captive. The action is written as 


u-YAL-wa ? K'INICH to-b’i-li YOPAT K'UH- 
K'AN-tu-ma-ki b’a-ka-b’a yi-chi- NAL pa-pa-ma-li-li 
K'UH-K'AN-wi-WITZ-NAL-AJAW u-ti-ya K'AN- 
WITZ-NAL 


uyalaw ?ki[h]nich tob sl yopat kuh[ul] kantumak b'a[b] 
kab’ yichnal pap malil kuh[ul] kanwitznal ajaw u[b] 


tiy kanwitznal 


"he threw him, ?, K'inich Tob'il Yopat, Holy K'antumak 
Lord, the First on Earth, in the presence of, Pap Malil, 
Holy Yellow Mountain Place Lord, it happened, Yellow 
Mountain Place” 


The carved image on the top of the altar here may represent 
and confirm the arguments of Okoshi Harada (personal 
communication 2004), namely that the person after ichnal 
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Figure 5 Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, West Panel 


expression is not necessarily acting in the ritual. The most 
important is the actual presence of this person while the ritual 
is ongoing, and not his physical actions. It is a very important 
difference with the kab’ verbal root which possibly indicates 
or emphasises that the subject does the action signalled by the 
initial verb (see below). 


From the above mentioned data I think it is possible to draw 
the following inferences about ichnal in the Classic Period 


inscriptions and generally in Classic Ch'olan: 


l. Its general meaning was ‘before, in front of” and ultimately 


‘in the presence of." with 2, both humans and supernatural 
beings had their own ich7al. 


. in inscriptional discourse it signals co-presence but not 


necessarily co-participation if participation is referring to 
the same action done by every given individual. 


. in the texts ¿chnal stands between a higher-ranked (or god) 


and lower ranked person, indicating a discourse pragmatic 
practice which in itself may point to a social practice; that is, 
there is not a single case where a higher ranked person is in 
the presence of a lower ranked person. This probably shows 
that an action was legitimised by the simple presence of a 
higher ranked person, where either the lower-ranked person 
was doing the action or was undergoing one. 
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Figure 6 Caracol Altar 13 (Drawing by Nikolai Grube) 


it is a tendency, but not without exception, that the place 
of the overlord lord is the same one where the event(s) in 
ichnal clause actually happens. 


kab [i] 


The most frequent agency expression in the Classic Period 
hieroglyphic inscriptions is the word kab’. It has various 
translations and a badge of not well understood connotations 
(Figure 7, MacLeod 2004). Its interpretation significantly 
changed in the last decade and I think it needs further 
clarification. First it was translated as “under the auspices of” 
(Schele 1982:73; Stuart 1985:178) then “in the land of” which 
was based on the logogram KAB’~‘earth’ that is used without 
exception in the spelling of this word (Schele and Freidel 1990). 
Nevertheless, it was clear that this was more a paraphrase than a 
translation and it is not based on a linguistic analysis. 


A major breakthrough happened in the early 1990s when in 
an unpublished article Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(1994) wrote about a verbal interpretation of the compound 
in specific contexts based on the work of Barbara MacLeod 
(1990). They argued that this was an agency expression which 
occurred mostly after intransitively-infected verbal phrases 
connecting this phrase with the initiator of the verb (Martin 
and Grube 1994:6). They argued for a u-kahiy transcription 
and a translation of “by the doing of” or “by” (Martin and 
Grube 1994:6). In 1999 David Stuart, Stephen Houston and 
John Robertson (1999) presented a new translation as “oversee” 
which they based on a Colonial Tzotzil transitive verb gloss 
chabi “watch over” (Laughlin 1988:184). The translation as 
“oversee” was accepted by most epigraphers as is attested by 
various publications (Martin and Grube 2000; Wald 2000; 
MacLeod 2004). 


Figure 7 u-KAB’-ji-ya (Drawing by Yuriy Polyukhovich) 


Recently, Barbara MacLeod (2004) suggested that kab’ is a 
derived transitive verb which stands mostly in perfective status 
in the inscriptions. The most frequent form of the verb is 
u-KAB’-ji-ya ukab jiy with the -Vj perfective status suffix and 
the -iy deictic clitic (Wald 2000; MacLeod 2004). 


However, contrary to this suggestion Robertson, Houston and 
Stuart (2004:285-287) argue for a nominalised antipassive 
interpretation with the suffix -/j and -ya[h/. While MacLeod 
(2004:294) translates this expression as "he/she has overseen 
it’, Robertson, Houston and Stuart (2004:286, implied) as “[it 
is] his overseeing”. 


Wald (2007:312-439; specifically in 405-406) interprets 
ukab ij as a transitive verb in a “resultative status’, the -Vj being 
a resultative status marker. He compares this suffix with similar 
ones in Colonial and Modern Maya languages and also details 
their historical developments. 


Being not a linguist myself, I can only add that from the careful 
reading of the arguments and the presented evidence, Wald's 
proposal explains better the morphology, history and the 
discourse pragmatic of this verb than the other hypotheses. 
If Wald’s explanation is correct, then the translation of the 
resultatives in English would be “he/she is/was in the state of 
having overseen” etc. This interpretation of the kab’ transitive 
is accepted in this book and will be used accordingly; however 
I would like to clarify further its translation and its use in 
inscriptional discourse. 


Although the translation ‘oversee’ is widely accepted and it 
is glossed as such in the case of the only available cognate, I 
suggest that it is at best too general and a better translation 
would be ‘to control’ or “to command” (John Justeson, personal 
communication 2008) in the sense of ‘makes it happen’ where 
the person, if it is a human being, is a co-participator in the 
actions and indeed he is making the action represented by the 
introduced verb. I suggest that the person who is the agent of the 
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kab’ verb is an active participant in the diverse rituals mentioned 
in the text and there presence is therefore obligatory. 


My arguments are based on the representations of actions 
where this verb stands on Classic Period monuments. It was 
demonstrated by various epigraphers and art historians that 
Classic Period monuments frequently portrays one or most 
of the actions in their surface, namely representing graphically 
one of the events in a given narrative. I have examined a great 
sample of monuments where the written text is containing the 
verb kab’. From this sample I have found only three examples 
where there is strong evidence that the image on the monument 
represents the clause where the said transitive stands and the 
action is the one mentioned by a verb in the clause just as the 
names of the participants correspond to the persons represented 
on the monument. 


The first monument is Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5 (Figure 
8) which recorded various events between 9.10.9.9.14 and 
9.10.15.7.4. Nevertheless it represents the accession of the ruler 
of Xukalnah mentioned with the date 9.10.10.8.16 (May 31, 
643). The text in A1-E3 is: 


K'AL-ja HUN-na tu-B'AH WINIK-HAB'-b'i-TOK" 
AJ-IXIM? ?-?-yi xu-ka-la-NAH u-KAB’-ji-ya ya- 
YAXUN-B'ALAM u-ti-ya ?- TUN-ni 


ka[h]laj hun tu bah winikhab' tok’ aj ixim ?-yi xukalnah 
[ajaw] ukab jiy yaxun b'a[h]lam u[h]tiy ?-tun 


“was wrapped, the headband, onto his head, Winikhab' 
Tok’ Aj ixim ?-yi, Xukalnah Lord, he was in the state 
of commanding it, Yaxun B'ahlam, it happened, ?-Tun” 


On the monuments two persons sit in front of each other (they 
are clearly within each other's visual field) with not exactly 
understood hand gestures. One is sitting on a throne, on the 
right side of the monument (from the on-looker s viewpoint). 
The other is sitting, perhaps on a platform, on the left side of 
the monument, clearly below the other. He holds in the hand 
a jester god diadem that was the symbol of power in the Late 
Classic Period and could have been attached or tied into the 


headdress. 


It was assumed before that the person on the throne is the 
higher ranked one, namely the ruler of Yaxchilan. Nevertheless, 
it is more plausible that he is the xukalnah ruler receiving the 
headband. This identification is based on the iconography of the 
Temple XIX Bench Panel of Palenque and that of Bonampak 
Sculptured Stone 1 (see below). The most important is that both 
were present during the ceremony and acted on a given place in 
each other's visual field. Moreover, the coronation k a[h Jlaj hun 
tu b' ah is the action, namely the sitting person on the platform 
shows the headband to the person on the throne. 


The second monument is a looted panel traditionally labelled as 
Laxtunich Lintel 4 (Figure 9)) and comes from an unidentified 
archaeological site somewhere in the region of Yaxchilan. The 
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Figure 8 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5 (Drawing by Alexandr Safronov) 


date on the monument is 9.16.18.0.19 and the event is a “fire- 
drilling" ceremony. The text is 


jo-ch’o-ja K'AK" u-KAB’-ji-ya u-cha-CHAN TAJ- 
MO’ K'UH-PA'-CHAN-AJAW-wa yi-ta-ji EK’-u- 
CHAN b’a-wa-WAY-b’i CH’OK-ko sa-ja-la ma-ta-wi 


jolh|chaj k'a[h]k’ ukabjiy uchan taj[al] mo’ &ub[ul] 
pachan ajaw yitaj ek’ uchan b'a[b] wayab’ ch'ok sajal 
matwi[l] 


“was drilled, fire, he was in the state of having 
commanded it, the guardian, [of] Tajal Mo, Holy 
Split Sky Lord, he joined it, Ek, the guardian, [of ] bah 


wayab, sprout sajal, Matwil” 


On the monument there are two persons in front of each other 
on a high platform, perhaps of a pyramid or palace structure, 
and one drills a stick to make fire in a pot. The other individual 
is holding in the hand an AK’AB’ glyph, which glyph perhaps 
indicates that the actual ceremony happened during darkness. 
Again, both individuals are participating; nevertheless the 
fire-maker can be identified with Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV whose 
name is the first after the ukab jiy verb as the title sequence 
clearly indicates. He wears on his back an Itzamnaj mask. This 
monument indicates again that the participants in a ritual are 
within the visual fields of each other, while the order of the 
names implies a hierarchy, the principal actor is the first and 
then follows the name of the lesser actor(s) connected by the 
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yitaj compound. Translating the verb as ‘oversee’ would cause 
a discrepancy between image and text and would result that 
the fire making event would not have been done by Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam but an unknown person not mentioned in the text. 


Here the kab’ verb clearly is a reference verb, in a certain 
way restating the action and signalling that both persons are 
participating in it (this is implied by the yitaj compound, see 
below), nevertheless the fire making as a process, which involves 
the handling of the stick, is done by Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV only. 


The last example is the text and image on the south side of the 
Temple XIX Bench Panel of Palenque discovered recently by the 
INAH project of Palenque. The crucial phrase is an accession 
statement, which is a clear re-enactment of a mythological event, 
happened in 12.10.1.13.2 or 3309 (Stuart 2005). The event is 
the accession of the next ruler of Palenque, K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ 
Nahb III in 721. 


The re-enacted event is the accession of GI described as the 
following (C5-D7, Figure 10): 


CHUM-la-ja ta-AJAW-le JUN-NAL-ye-GI u-KAB’- 
ji-ya YAX-NAH-hi ITZAM-ji 


chumlaj ta ajaw[1] jun ? nal ukab jiiy yax nah itzam[naj] 
[koka fj 


) 


ich Lintel 4 (Drawing by Stefanie Teufel 


Figure 9 Laxtun 
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Figure 10 Palenque Temple XIX Bench South Side (Preliminary drawing by David Stuart) 


“he sat into the rulership, GI, he was in the state of 
having commanded it, Yax Nah Itzamnaj Kokaj" 


The accession of Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III is written as AJAW-ni- 
ya/ajaw[a]niy or “he became an ajaw" which is a clear parallel 
of the accession of GI although the kab’ verb is omitted here. 
Nevertheless it is clear that during one part ofthe whole process 
of “becoming an ajaw”, a high status elite man called Janab’ 
Ajaw who held the ‘headband bird’ title in a sense “governed” 
the accession of his own overlord. The text combined with the 
image proves this rather unlikely scenario (Stuart 2005) 


There are 7 carved persons on the bench, one sitting on a throne, 
while three persons are on the right and left of him. The central 
person is receiving the jester god headband from the nearest 
left-hand side noble who is holding it in his palms. Both persons 
are fortunately identified by their name captions. 


Person on the Throne (W 1-3, X 1-3) 


u-B'AH-hi-li-aN JUN-NAL-ye-GI ya-AJAW-TE'- 
K'INICH AK-la-MO’-NAB’ K'UH-B'AK-AJAW 
KALOM-TE’ 

ub ahil an jun nal ye GI yajawte" kinich alh ]E[u]l mo’ 
na[h]b K'ub[ul] b'ak[VI] ajaw kalomte’ 


“he is the image of the famous one?, GI Yajawte' K'inich 


Ahkul Mo’ Nahb, Sacred B’akV1 Lord, kalomte” 
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Person 3 (U1-V3) 


u-B'AH-il-AN YAX-NAH-ITZAMNAJ-ji JANAB’- 
AJAW ?-ta-AJAW 


ub abil an yax nah itzamnaj janab’ ajaw ?-ta ajaw 


“he is the image of the famous one?, Yax Nah Itzamnaj, 
Janab' Ajaw, ?-ta Lord” 


The glyphic captions are indicating that the persons involved 
are the ruler and his subordinate impersonating GI and Yax 
Nah Itzamnaj respectively. The action of Janab’ ajaw Yax Nah 
Itzamnaj is, among others, to present and give the symbol of 
rulership to his superordinate, and the kab’ verb exactly refers to 
that. It is a clear parallel to Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5, and 
even an exact match of Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1 where 
the text mentions the accession of a ruler and although the kab’ 
verb is not used in the text, the image shows that one of the three 
superordinates offers the Jester God headband to the ruler on 
a throne. 


These examples may show that the kab’ verb is mistranslated 
as "oversee" as it referred to a more active participation in 
rituals than "sit-and-watch" It is very probable that the subject 
mentioned directly after the verb is the "governor" of the 
action in the sense that he/she “makes it to happen" (Barbara 
MacLeod suggested this explanation to the author, personal 
communication 2004). 


All the more important is the fact that the kab’ implies the 
presence of the person after the verb and his active participation 
in the rituals and events mentioned in the text. 


ila 


According to Barbara MacLeod (2004) this verb, just as the 
kab’ mentioned above, can be interpreted as a derived transitive 
verb, however, in the inscriptions it behaves sometimes as an 
intransitive (without ergative pronoun). Its translation was 
always a generally accepted one like "see, witness" as it has many 
cognates in various present day Maya languages (Figure 11). 


Wald (2007:403-405) considers it as a transitive verb which 
can be in both active transitive (yi-il-wa) and resultative status 
(yi-il-ji), and sometimes it is an antipassive (il-ja). 


My observations do not relate to the translation but to the 
context where it is used in Classic Period inscriptions and its 
implication for the role of Classic Period secondary elite. 


As Houston and Taube (2000:290) observed correctly, the verb 
can stand in an initial position (11 examples) and as a secondary 
verb positioned after an initial clause which contains another 
verb (28 cases). When it is a secondary verb, the initial clauses’ 
verbs or events referred to are tzutz (4), chum tun (4) kal tun 
(3) tz'ap (3) accessions-joy, chum ti ajawlel, cham (3) huli (2) 
ochi k'alh Jk’ (2) other period ending ceremonies-verb not specified, 
chok (5). 


As from these very simple listings, it is evident that the 
witnessing of period ending ceremonies were the most frequent 
event (of course they were the most frequently recorded event 
in the inscriptions), a total of 16 examples or 57%. Seeing or 
witnessing the period ending ceremonies was a very important 
task and duty of the rulers of a given polity which is proved 
by the occurrence of the verb with the negative particle zz4-/ 
machaj two time in the inscriptions, specifically connected to 
period ending ceremonies and stating that the ruler “did not see, 
witness" the crucial ceremony signalling death or obstacles to 
perform the ceremony (Tortuguero Box and Palenque Temple 
of the Inscriptions, respectively). 


Although several individuals if not a sizeable proportion of 
a community supposedly observed these ceremonies, the 
inscriptions recorded only the name of the most important 
participants. It is interesting that there are several cases when 
various witnesses are mentioned in a text each time repeating 
the ila verb or connecting the persons with the verb “ita 
"accompany" (MacLeod 2004). Although witnessing an action 
is a very important event for the Classic Maya (Houston and 
Taube 2000), nevertheless it implies, or the verb emphasises, 
some passivity, just as it happens in the case of ichnal. While this 
latter occurs only with the names of the higher ranked persons, 
ila is a more ambiguous term in this respect and as Houston 
and Taube wrote (2000:287) “the individual who ‘sees’ is always 
someone of high status, an overlord or crucial visitor". 


From the 38 examples, in 12 cases the witnesses are high status 
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Figure 11 il (Drawing by Harri Kettunen) 


individuals having different titles like aj k uhun, ti’ sak hun or 
a'nab'(?). The event of witnessing was a crucial legitimisation of 
the action of the rulers (Houston-Taube 2000:287). 


Such presences imply that the sight discharged a 
witnessing or authorising function in Classic society. 
In a moral or perhaps a legal sense the events being seen 
achieved validity not only because they took place, but 
because others used sight to participate in them, as ‘co- 
creators’ of a signal event 


Although it is not frequently mentioned, this presence may 
have lent a crucial power to the witnesses even if they were high 
status elite persons. In an unnumbered inscription from Tonina 
(see Miller and Martin 2004:188), a monument surely by an aj 
K'ubun, the period ending ceremony is performed (uk al[aw] 
tun) and witnessed (i/aj) by the aj &'ubun himself. It is more 
interesting that this happened in an interregnum (613) where 
there was not ak “hul ajaw to perform the necessary rituals for 
the community. 


This and other mentions of the verb with high status elite may 
show the difference between ila and ichnal. Both may imply a 
more passive then active participation meanwhile emphasising 
the presence of the individuals in a given ritual, however the first 
term is less charged with hierarchy than the second one, which 
is more likely referred to place than the actual process of seeing. 


“ta 


In her recent paper, Barbara MacLeod (2004) argued for 
the interpretation of the frequent yitaj compound as /y-ita- 
a-ji/ where “ita would be “companion” while —4 would be a 
derivational suffix and its affixation would result for a derived 
transitive verbal stem *ita with the meaning “to accompany" 


(Figure 12). 


Wald (2007:411-413) accepts this identification and suggests 
a root it with the meaning of ‘to join’ He interprets the form 
yitaj as a resultative analysing it as y-it-VVj and translates it as 
"he/she was in the state of having accompanied" have to admit 
that this is a very plausible interpretation and it is convincingly 
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explains all the occurrences of this compound in Classic Maya 
inscriptions. 


Nevertheless, there is a slight uncertainty what this 
‘companionship’ meant to the Classic Maya elite. The *ita 
is appearing in the Middle Early Classic Period, its first 
contemporary mentions come from the Tikal Marcador and 
Tikal Stela 31, 414 and 445 respectively. Nevertheless, I have 
found only two representations of its possible semantic field, 
from which one is very tentative. One is the above mentioned 
and analysed Laxtunich Lintel 4 where there are Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV and Ek’ uchan bah wayab’ engaging in a fire drilling 


ceremony. 


Here the yitaj clearly connects the fire drilling action of Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV to a more passive action of Ek’ u Chan b ah wayab’. 
According to the analysis of Barbara MacLeod (2004), the 
translation of the relevant passage would be *he accompanied 
him/it”. This companionship, according to the carved scene, 
is implied some form of help in a given ceremony, and most 
importantly the presence of the referenced subject. The actions 
of Ek uchan b'ab wayab’ are signalled by his hand gesture 
toward Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV, seemingly not just witnessing the 
actual ritual but participating in it, however on a lesser scale. 


The other example, although it is more controversial, just 
because the text is not well understood, comes from Cancuen 
Ballcourt Marker 2 (Figure 13). Here the action is the 
dedication of an object, presumably the ballcourt; however 
the glyphic sequence after the positional verb patwani has 
various interpretations. Nevertheless, this phrase has the same 
structure as on Laxtunich Lintel 4, namely that first there is the 
initial verb (patwani ? tu jot’?) followed directly by the ukab jiy 
compound and the name of the ruler of Cancuen and that of an 
other person who is directly connected by the yitaj compound. 


Unfortunately, it is not sure whether the dedication is 
represented or text and image represent different events in a 
single process. It is known that various persons were present 
during the dedication of the ballcourt (Zender 2004c). Maybe 
the last interpretation is the more plausible one as the ballcourt 
markers depict almost the same actions, namely two figures 
stand around a ball and seemingly are ready to play or they 
are playing, while the verbs speak about dedication and an 
undeciphered action. Nevertheless, the persons always actively 
participated in the rituals and they were plausibly allies or 
subordinate lords, members of the expansive Cancuen polity 
at the time. 


The ranks of the persons after the “ira derived transitive, where it 
is mentioned, are lower or equal to the ranks of the main actors 
who are the subjects of the initial verb in a given phrase. It can be 
said that a higher ranked never accompanies, that is connected 
to a “ita glyph, a lower ranked lord, although this can be general 
bias of the inscriptions. 


The companionship may be shown by the frequent “multiple- 
use” of the compound connecting the names of various persons 
who were present in a given ceremony. The difference between 
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Figure 12 yi-ta-ji (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


ila and “ita is less well understood. If I can suggest a difference 
this would be the active participation of the subject of the “ita 
and a more passive role in the case “ila. Nevertheless, this idea 
needs more investigations. 


eb tej: 


One of the least understood interpersonal agency expressions 
is the T514 logogram and its various derivations and syllabic 
spellings. While in the case of the other agency expressions 
a secure syllabic substitution set exists to help to clarify 
morphology and meaning, in the case of T514 even the relation 
between the logographic and syllabic spellings are questioned. 


The history of the decipherment of T514 is complex and 
there are two main fields of suggestions. First, an earlier set of 
researchers implicitly (though rarely explicitly) connected this 
verb to ‘companionship’ (Schele 1991 [1996]:75; Schele and 
Mathews 1991 [1996]:235). Sometimes this expression was 
explicitly stated to be a verb, other times it was interpreted as 
a noun. 


Another avenue of interpretation connects T514 and its 
derivations to the noun ab-eb' “work”, however a lot of 
interpretative problem remains (Martin 2004b:109-115; 
MacLeod z.4.). In the followings I would like to make some 
suggestions which are based on the excellent work of Simon 
Martin (2004b) who investigated the formal distribution of the 
expression in a spatio-temporal matrix; and on the unpublished 
work of Barbara MacLeod (z.4.) who proposed new insights 
about the morphology and linguistic history of the underlying 
noun. 


The earliest attested form of the logogram is T78:5 14, whoever 
it is clear that it is a composite logogram where the separate 
elements do not have separate readings. It looks very similar 
to T78:513v TE’ which do not substitute with the T78:5 14, 
except a late and probably reanalysed example from the Palenque 
Temple XIX Bench text (Martin 2004b:110). 


The earliest occurrence of the T78:514 logogram is found 
in the early lintels of Yaxchilan (Lintels 11, 35, 37 and 49) 
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Figure 13 Cancuen Ballcourt Marker 2 (Drawing by Federico Fahsen) 


dedicated close to 537, and on the hieroglyphic stairway 
steps of Tzibanche which were dedicated between 490 and 
518 (Velásquez García 2004:81-82). While the form on the 
Yaxchilan stairways is T78:514 in 13 cases and ye-T78:514 in 
3 cases without any difference in syntax; in Tz'ibanche there is 
a greater variety ya-T514-je (1 case), ya-178:514-AJ (6 cases), 
ya-T78:514 (2 cases) and ya-T514-AJ (1 case). From this it is 
clear that T78 is optional in its representation, and T514 can 
stand-alone. 


Also, because of the affixation to the logogram and the syntax, 
both Simon Martin (2004b:114-115) and Erik Velásquez García 
(2004:80) concluded that ye-T78:514-je is a verbal form, while 
ya-178:514-AJ is a nominal derivation. However, it is not clear 
whether the underlying root is verbal or nominal. The -AJ/-aj 
suffix can derive agentive nouns from nouns such as k'4[h/k and 
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ka[h]kaj (Houston, Robertson and Stuart 2001:6), or whether 
it is a transitive verbal root as -AJ/-aj is also a nominaliser. 


In both cases the underlying morphology indicates a possible 
translation of “he/she Xed it” and" he/she is the X of”. It is much 
more problematical to interpret the forms without the attested 
affixes, either the ergative y- or the verbalising and nominalising 
-Vj and -4j. On the Yaxchilan Lintels the syntax does not 
change while in three cases there is an additional T220/ye 
clearly indicating a prevocalic third person ergative pronoun y-. 


After 537, several new spellings of the same compound are 
attested but only in Western Maya Region, as currently I know 
only one clear example from another region (Caracol, Altar 23 
dedicated in 800). 
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Both the ye- and ya-T78:514-AJ/je spellings show that at least 
two forms existed. Current interpretations of the dating of 
the Tzib'anche texts make them roughly contemporary with 
the Yaxchilan Lintel texts which would indicate a dialectal 
difference. Nevertheless, if the stairways are lot earlier (which 
was argued by Simon Martin in Velázquez García 2004:82), 
this could be interpreted as a temporal difference presenting a 
vowel change. 


While the early form presents logographic or logographic- 
syllabic spellings, later forms attest to pure syllabic spellings. 
The connection of these syllabic spellings with the earlier 
logographic spellings is based on the partially parallel texts 
of the Yaxchilan Lintels and Hieroglyphic Stairway 1. While 
the syntax on the lintels is ambiguous and indicates that the 
grammatical subjects of the T78:514 agency expression are the 
individuals identified by their names on the lintels, the stairway 
text contains a distance number and a new date followed by the 
various forms of T75:514 and its phonetic spellings (phrased 
in a repetitive couplet ye-T514/ye-T514-je/ye-he-TE”- 
captive-T'5 14, ye-T514-je, ye-he-TE' ch’a-ho-ma-king name). 
This proves that the Late Classic scribes thought necessary to 
‘open’ the syntax and basically gave a ‘translation’ of an Early 
Classic text (at least in the second sentence); this also proves 
that they choose the phonetic spelling ye-he-TE’ to cue on the 
logogram' reading. In the Late Classic two additional phonetic 
spelling were used: ye-TE’ and ye-TE’-je (Martin 2004b:111). 


From all these data the following forms can be listed (Figure 14): 
T78:514 (Western Maya Region-Early and Late Classic) 


T78:514-je (Western Maya Region, Early and Late 
Classic) 


ya-T78:514 (Tz’ib’anche-Early Classic) 
ya-T514 (Tz ib'anche-Early Classic) 
ya-T78:514-Aj (Tz ib'anche-Early Classic) 
ya-T87:514-je (Tz’ib’anche-Early Classic) 


ye-178:514 (Western Maya Region-Early and Late 
Classic) 


ye-T78:514-je (Western Maya Region-Late Classic) 
ye-TE’-je (Western Maya Region-Late Classic) 
ye-he-TE’ (Western Maya Region-Late Classic) 


ye-TE' (Western Maya Region and Caracol-Late 
Classic) 


The Late Classic syllabic forms may indicate a pronunciation of 
ehte(j), the value suggested for the logogram by Simon Martin 
(2004b:112). There are two possible cognates in modern 
Mayan languages which were suggested to be the underlying 
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morphemes of the T78:5 14 logogram and its derived spellings. 
One was the proto-Mayan “ehtaa/ and proto-Cholan *ehtal 
with the general meaning “likeness, similarity” and the proto- 
Western-Mayan “ab tej “to work” and “ab tel “work” (Kaufman 
and Norman 1984:119, 120; Kaufman and Justeson 2002:58). 


While the first possible suggestion seemingly conforms better to 
the attested root, it does not explain the documented a>e vowel 
change because there are no forms in modern Mayan languages 
which lead to a reconstructed “ahta/ “likeness” root. Indeed, it 
is certain that proto-Cholan “ehral is attested in the inscriptions 
spelled phonetically in two different constructions as ye-ta 
(once on Bonampak Stela 2) or ye-te (on the Tortuguero Box, 
Yaxchilan Stela 11 and on the Piedras Negras Tomb 5 Shell 
Plaques; Figure 15). In all of the cases the forms are either 
connected to K'AB'A'-a-li or k’a-b’a-li with the meaning 
of “namesake [name-likeness]" and “together [same-hand]”, 
resulting in a transcription of ef. These spellings are clearly 
different from that of the many forms (logographic and syllabic) 
of T78:514 where scribes sometimes used TE’ indicating both 
the pronunciation of the vowel e and the glottal. 


The attested forms of proto-Mayan “ab ‘tel and “ab tej were 
“eb tel and “eb tej in proto- Ch'olan and etel is the attested form 
in Ch’ol (Kaufman and Justeson 2002:58). Barbara MacLeod 
(n.d.) proposes that the T78:514 logogram were originally 
AB’TE(J) and EB’TE(J), and it is likely that for the Late 
Classic period the most probable value was EHTE(J) and later 
E'TE(J). 


After ascertaining the reading of the logogram, one problem 
remains, namely how to analyse morphologically and translate 
the derivations ofthis particular noun. Barbara MacLeod (7.4.) 
interprets all forms differently. In the case of the Yaxchilan Early 
Classic Lintels there are forms with and without the syllable ye. 
MacLeod (.4.) analyses the root eb tej as eb -t-ej, a participle 
derived from a transitive verb “eb -#- (in itself derived from the 
noun “eb” “work, suffering”) with the meaning "charging (was 
he/she with)”, while the forms with the ergative pronoun can 
be interpreted as gerunds (or eventually nouns) referring to 
“working” (Barbara MacLeod, personal communication 2009). 
While in English there is no single available term to translate 
this word, in Spanish the word “encargado/a” captures both 
meanings (suggested by Terrence Kaufman in 2003, personal 
communication with Barbara MacLeod 2009).! 


A slightly different translation was proposed by John Justeson 
(personal communication 2009), who argued that the word was 
derived from the transitive verb “to carry out someone’s orders, 
to work”, which is also attested in the inscriptions as ye-b’e-ta 
(and later ye-b’e-te) which means “servant, messenger”. Indeed, 
this is a different form from the attested logogram T78:514 


as there is not substitution between them. Also, there is not a 

" MacLeod originally suggested a translation as officiating: 
The most common transitivizing suffix for nouns is -t-; it is found 
widely in Mayan languages. So a noun “ab” could be transitivized 
by the addition of -t-, yielding * Sb’-t-, a derived transitive stem 
meaning ‘work on/at (some task or office). The gerundive/ 
participial suffix for derived transitives in Greater Tzeltalan is -ej. 
Hence a gerund (noun) meaning ‘working; ‘officiating’, or ‘work, 
‘office’ would have been * 'ab't-ej. 
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Figure 14 a T78:514, b, ya-514-je, c, ya-78:514-AJ, d, ye-78:154, ye-78:514-je, f, ye-he-TE’, g, ye-je-TE’ and h, ye-TE’-e (a, d-h drawings by 
Ian Graham; b-c drawings by Erik Velásquez García) 


Figure 15 ye-ta-K'AB'A'-a-li and ye-te-k’a-b’a-li (Bonampak Stela 2 and Yaxchilan Stela 11, drawings by Peter Mathews and Carolyne Tate) 
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Figure 16 Palenque Subterranean Tablets (Drawing by Merle-Greene-Robertson) 


single case when the -ta syllabogram is attached to the T78:514 
logogram showing the difference between the two underlying 
words of eb e't (later eb'et) and ab taj/ab tej/eb tej/ehtej. Some 
examples may clarify how to translate this gerund/participle 
in Classic Maya inscriptions. On the Palenque Subterranean 


Tablets the text goes (Figure 16): 


la[b]laj umaytuna’ nah cha’ winikbab! ajaw ki[h]nich 
janab'pakal kuh[ul] b'ak(V)l ajaw upak [a]l yeb tej cha’ 


winikhab’ ajaw aj kuhun aj sul 


The translation of upak al yeb tej is “it is his wall, it is his work’, 
making clear that while the house is owned by K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal, the inscription somehow pertained to his aj kuhun. The 
problem is on the somehow as it is not clear whether he was only 
officiating the plastering or he actually made the inscriptions. 
This last interpretation is not impossible, as aj k uhun titled 
individuals were explicitly connected to carving actions on 
monuments. 


This subtle difference can be perceived better in the Late Classic 
Caracol Altar 23 (Figure 17) text where various interpretations 
are possible: 


uk altun ti tan lamaw ki[h]nich joy kawil kuh[ul] 
kantu[mak] chu[h]kaj ub ak ux winikhab' ajaw tu[m] 
[y]o[b ]l kinich ba[h]kab' ukab jiy ki[h]nich joy kawil 
kuhl[ul] kantumak ba[h]kab' 


junti ba[h]lam k'uh[ul] bital ajaw yete[j] tulm] yolh] 
[kinich 
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?-b'u cha[b]k kuh[ul] kanwitznal ajaw yete[j] tu[m] 
yo[h]l kinich 


The main text indicates that both the period-ending ceremony 
and the actual capture was made by K'ihnich Joy K'awil, while 
the captives were the possessions (ub 4k) of Tum Yohl K'inich. 
The caption texts clearly indicate that the captives were the 
"work" of Tum Yohl K'inich. It is difficult to decide who 
captured the captives. According to one interpretation, it was 
Tum Yohl K'ihnich, while K'ihnich Joy K'awil only oversaw 
the capture (Martin and Grube 2000:97). In this case, Tum 
Yohl K'ihnich is a “high-ranking lieutenant" of the reigning 
king. Thus, the underlying meaning of working carrying out 
the orders of someoneW fits nicely here. While K'ihnich Joy 
K’awil could have been there, Tum Yohl K'ihnich carried out 
the orders of his king, which is expressed by yerej. 


Another interesting narrative, which throws light on the use of 
eb tej, is Pomona Stela 7 (Figure 18) where the following phrase 
is recorded: 


uk altun ki[h]nich ho’ hix? &'ub[ul] pakb'ul ajaw yeb'tej 
uh balhjlam ti’ sak hun yitaj ki[h]nich b'a[b]lam 
kuh[ul] b'ak(VI) ajaw 


Here, while the stone binding (ukaltun) ceremony is “owned” 
by the Pomona king, it was actually the “work” (yeb tej) ofa 
ti’ sak hun who is in turned is accompanied (yiraj) by the king 
of Palenque. Therefore, these texts indicate the separation of 
rights and actions. In these three narratives, recording house 
dedication, captive taking and stone binding, several persons are 
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Figure 17 Caracol Altar 23 (Drawing by Nikolai Grube) 


doing something in behalf of another, probably higher ranked 
person (not implied in the meaning, however it is in discourse 
pragmatic). 


Another beautiful illustration of this contrast where one person 
actually acts on behalf of another can be seen and read in the 
Palenque Temple XIV (Figure 19) text. 


Here a mythological event is re-enacted by K'ihnich Kan 
B'ahlam II and his mother in the guise of the main deities. The 
main texts begins with the record of a kawil taking which was 
controlled or commanded (ukab jiiy) by uhaj. Then an affective 
verb (balun iplaj) introduces the way of K’awil, Sak Bak Nah 
Chapat who was in turn taken (uch amaw) by B'alun Yokte’ 
Kuh. This mythological event is re-enacted as the first & awil 
taking (u7ahtal ch'am k’awil), obviously by the Palenque king 
and his mother. The next event is the actual built place entering 
(ochi uch'e'n) which is emphasised to be undertaken by the royal 
mother (yana-?), fire person (ka[hj]k'aj) and queen (ix ajaw). 
The caption text indicates that the action described by the 
affective verb (b‘alun iplaj) was commanded by B'alun Yokte’ 
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K'uh, while another small text close to the kneeling female 
records that she is the mother of the king (yaza-? b'akel waywal). 


The "cave-entering" which most probably refers to the 
animation of the sanctuary where the panel was, was carried 
out by several gods of K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II. In this sentence 
the ye-eb'tej most probably indicates that this ceremony was 


carried out in behalf of the king. 
Concluding Remarks 


In Classic Maya texts, the role of the ruler or the highest ranked 
person is always magnified and emphasised by the scribes and 
also modern era epigraphers. Nevertheless, there is an even 
growing number of evidence that the ruler was surrounded by 
secondary elite who played crucial role in the maintenance of the 
administration of the polity. Co-participation or co-presence 
was very important in this process. Maya scribes used at least five 
important words to express these joint actions, subtly indicating 
the level of participation. Three among them, kab’, ila and ita, 
are derived transitive stems, almost unanimously in resultative 
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Figure 18 Pomona Stela 4 (Drawing by Anonymous) 


status (Wald 2007) while the fourth, ichnal, is a relational and 
the fifth eb tej is a gerund/participle. All stand with the names 
of humans and supernatural beings which further confirms the 
mixing of myth and reality during the Classic Period so it is but 
from the context how the investigator decides about the identity 
of the mentioned being. 


My investigation suggests that kab’ is connected to the main 
actor in a given ritual, be it a higher or lower ranked person, and 
an active participation (in discourse pragmatic). A translation 
congruent with the Colonial Tzotzil chabi~/gobernar/ is 
appropriate in the sense “to govern, to command”. Although 
the rank of the main actors are in most cases higher then the 
others, however the kab’ stem does not indicate rank in itself. 
It is important to investigate the context and other texts to be 
certain about the always-changing positions of an elite person 
during the Classic Period. 


The ita derived transitive has the same connotations, although 
it is in a lesser scale. The person connected by the yitaj is present 
in the ritual, and even does the same action as the main actor. 
He/she joins the ritual and his/her role is unequivocally lower, 
nevertheless this does not indicate his/her lower rank, it is 
simply his/her role in a given ritual action. Furthermore, there 
is no reason to say that he/she was not in the presence of the 
visual field of the acting person. 


The meaning of i/a is more difficult to say but generally it 
conveys a more passive participation and a mere presence of the 
given person in a ritual. When it is connected to period ending 
ceremonies, perhaps it has a different meaning, like ‘divine or 
foresee’ as suggested by Karen-Bassie Sweet (1991). The action 
of witnessing by the ruler was enough to make something 
legitimate and in this way, the witnessing of the secondary elite 
does the same with a ceremony conducted by the ruler himself. 
This is a very important evidence for the mutual need of kings 
and nobles and the reciprocal nature of various Classic Period 
rituals. 


The translation of ¿chnal is very plausibly “presence” and it has 
the same role as ila, it legitimates an action, in discourse it does 
not necessarily indicate direct participation. 


E(b’)tej is connected the actual person with direct action, 
emphasising his active participation, probably more so than 
“kab”. It does not involve much hierarchical associations, 
however, it is mostly constrained to indicate captive taking and 
geographically to the Western Maya Region. Outside of captive 
taking context, it is used in house dedications where a non-royal 
elite individual undertakes the actual ritual event. Its meaning 
is based on *to carry out somebody' orders", and thus is a very 
important indicator of political alliances (either hierarchical or 
not, again depending on the context). 


In a hypothetical narrative describing an event and connecting 
actors by the agency expressions, the actors have the role 
according to participation and presence as the following: 


1* Presence 


2rd 3rd etc. Presence 


Active participation 


e(b')tej/kab'i 


ita 


ichVn 


Passive participation 


ila 
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Figure 19 Palenque Temple XIV Tablet (Drawing by Linda Schele) 
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CHAPTER II 
LOCAL AND FOREIGN: THE BEGINNING OF 
DYNASTIC RULE IN THE WESTERN MAYA REGION 
(2ND-4TH CENTURIES AD) 


The appearance of some features of a tradition—monumental 
records—is impossible to ascertain from the available data 
the Western Maya region. The earliest inscribed monuments 
datable by Long Count having morphological and phonological 
characteristics of Classic Cholan first appeared in a limited 
region in the Northeast Peten. Tikal, Uaxactun, El Palmar, 
Caracol, Balakbal, El Peru, Bejucal, Calakmul, Yaxha, El Zapote, 
El Zotz, Río Azul, La Sufricaya, Xultun, uolantun and Caracol 
have monuments dating to the period between 292 and 435 
(Mathews 1985; Pincemin e£ al. 1998; Grube and Martin 
2004). 


After various decades of excavations there is no Maya monument 
(apart from Tikal Stela 29) from the 3" century, and it is 
reasonable to assume that inscriptions were commissioned in 
higher number from the 4? century. Only one monument of 
the Western Maya region dates as early as 435 and all but one 
come from the 6" century or later.There are at least two possible 
explanations to interpret this time gap between the Western and 
Northeast Peten regions. First, the gap is invalid and with future 
excavations it will be filled with new monuments. Second, the 
gap is valid and it needs interpretation. 


Although there is a general lack of deep stratigraphic excavations 
in sites of the Western Maya region—therefore the first 
possibility cannot be ruled out entirely—recent work in Piedras 
Negras investigating the earliest levels did not found any new 
monument (Houston ef al. 1998, 1998b, 1999, 2000a, 2000b, 
2001, 2003). 


If one accepts the validity of the second hypothesis, then there 
are various further interpretations. For example, assuming that 
the knowledge and use of Classic Ch'olan and the writing system 
recording it comes from a single area (in this case Northeast 
Peten or where the earliest monuments can be found), then the 
appearance of these traits would indicate an intensification of 
contacts through interactions, or direct migration(s) from one 
region to another. 


Although inscriptions omit non-elites and do not mention long 
distance migrations, nevertheless one possible interpretation of 
the interactions between regions is migration of elite population. 
As inscriptions commemorate the origins of dynasties (Grube 
1988), it is reasonable to examine what inscriptions say about 
the origin of the dynasties of the Western Region. 


Before examining inscriptions from the Western Maya region, 
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however, it is important to present some of the cases where 
elite and non-elite migrations leading to the occupation of a 
site is commemorated by texts (contemporary or later) and how 
archaeological data reflect these migrations. This procedure 
will give some security to similar textual interpretations in 
cases where archaeological evidence is lacking and will alert 
investigators to plan future excavations to target the problem. 


There are at least five different cases where inscriptional and/ 
or archaeological evidence were convincingly interpreted 
as indicating long distance migrations within the Maya 
Lowlands. The five sites are Copan, Dos Pilas, Aguateca, 
Naranjo and Seibal. Except Naranjo, each site was under large- 
scale excavations (for Copan see Andrews and Fash 2005; for 
Dos Pilas see Houston 1993; Demarest 2006; for Aguateca 
see Inomata 1995; and for Seibal see Willey 1990). In the 
following discussion I present each case in turn, beginning 
with Copan, which is the earliest example, and then Dos Pilas 
and Aguateca together, followed by Naranjo and Seibal. It is 
important to mention that another arrival event is recorded on 
several monuments from Tikal and Uaxactun (see Stuart 2000). 
Although those represent the earliest record of a contemporary 
arrival event, and perhaps played a crucial role in the formation 
of arrival narratives as a topos for following generations, I treat 
Tikal and Uaxactun separately because of the controversies 
surrounding their interpretation. 


IL1. Arrival of K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo’ into Copan 


Several authors analysed the arrival K'ihnich Yax Kuk’ Mo’ at 
Copan, who later was acknowledged as the founder of the ruling 
line ruling until 820 (Stuart e£ al. 1986; Grube 1988; Schele 
1986, 1987, 1989, 1992; Fash and Stuart, 1991 [1996]; Schele 
and Grube 1992; Schele, Grube and Fahsen 1993; Schele and 
Looper 1996; Stuart 1989, 1992, 2000, 2004c; Sharer 2003a, 
2003b). 


Although speculations abound, K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo’ was the 
most important person from the past for 15 rulers of Copan 
as they frequently mentioned him in later inscriptions. Also, 
contemporary inscriptions and archaeological data confirm his 
existence (Stuart 2000, 2004c; Sharer 2003a, b; Bell ez al. 2004; 
Fash 2004; Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 2004). 


His name is used in various forms, however the core component 
was simply Kuk’ Mo, and other elements served as titles 
(kihnich, nahb'nal, yax). In the following discussion I use 
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Figure 20 Copan Altar Q top text (Photograph by Alfred Maudslay) 


the name as it was recorded in the particular inscription that Figure 22 Quirigua Zoomorph P (Drawing by Matthew Looper) 

I investigate. An important question is what inscriptions say 

about his origin, and how they record his foreignness. There 

are four monuments which record the origin of K'ihnich Yax The slightly different information and presentation found on 
Kuk’ Mo’ and indicate his foreignness. Copan Altar Q (Figure these monuments also give invaluable insights into the changing 
20) and Quirigua Zoomorph P (Figures 21 and 22), are from perception of the Copan royal elite concerning their founding 
the Late Classic Period dedicated in 9.17.5.3.4 (29 February, ancestor. The literary template can be compared with records 
776) and in 9.18.5.0.0 (13 September, 795), respectively. Thus from the 7^ and 10? centuries and later on with records of the 
they are much later than the earliest event they commemorate, Western Maya region. I begin my treatment with Stelae 63 and 
a feature akin to inscriptions of the Western Maya region. — J and then continue with the later monuments. 

Also, since they occasionally record the same dates, they give 

reasonable evidence about the form and content of the literary Stela 63 is currently one of the two earliest dated inscriptions 
practice for documenting dynastic foundations in the 8° from Copan (with the Motmot floor marker), and most 
century. The two other monuments are Stelae 63 (Figure 23) probably was commissioned by the second ruler, the son of 
and J (Figure 24), the first dedicated in the first half of the 5^ K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo. The inscription carved records the 
century and the other commissioned by Waxaklajun Ubah — 9,0.0.0.0 (435) period ending although archaeological evidence 
K'awil in 702 (Stuart 2007c). suggests that both the stela and the marker are later than this 
date (Schele and Looper 1996:100; Stuart 2004c:231, 240). 
As David Stuart (2007c) has recently discovered, the text on 
the front ends with the name of K'ihnich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ and 
?-WITZ-a ch’a-JOM?-ma or ? witz[h Ja’ ch'ajom. The first part 
ofthe sequence is a toponym combined with the less understood 
ch ajom title. In itself this is intriguing; as it is different from 
other toponyms (mythological or real) mentioned in the Copan 
inscriptions. 


On Copan Stela J, à monument commissioned in 702 by the 
13" ruler of Copan there is a retrospective clause recording 
the k awil-taking (cham kawil) of Kihnich Yax Kuk’ Mo’ 
whose name is directly followed by a toponymic title 3-WITZ- 
AJAW-wa or ux witz ajaw (Figure 25a). The recently discovered 
?-witz[h]a’ ch'ajom makes this title much more understandable 
and it seems likely that the full toponym is ux Witz HA’ or 
“Three Mountain Water’ (Figure 25b; David Stuart 2007c). 


Figure 21 Quirigua Zoomorph P (Photograph by Alfred Maudslay) 


Ux Witz Ha (Figure 26) is a toponym of Caracol as 
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Figure 23 Copan Stela 63 (Drawing by Barbara Fash) 


demonstrated by David Stuart and Stephen Houston (1994:52- 
53). Thus these two earlier monuments emphasise the 
foreignness of K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo' by his place of origin and 
they pay less attention to his connection with a place called Wi’ 
Te’ Nah, to be discussed shortly. However, in both cases there 
is a quite strong indication of his foreignness by not recording 
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the local Copan toponym Ux Witik and the Copan emblem 
glyph &ubul CVp ajaw. 


The two Late Classic monuments have different emphasis 
and way of presentation of Yax K'uk' Mo. The text of Altar Q 
(Figure 27) is difficult to translate, but recently David Stuart 
(2004c:235) clarified some ofthe problematic clauses. 


ZL 


cones een J Copan, 


Esile 
L.Sclele’ 9 


Figure 24 Copan Stela J (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


Copan Altar Q:A1-D5 


5 Kaban 15 YAX-K'IN u- CH'AM-ma-K'AWIL WI ?- 
TE’-NAH K'UK--MO-o-AJAW 8 AJAW 18 YAX- 
K/IN ta-li WP’ ?-TE’-NAH K'INICH-YAX-K'UK"- 
MO’ 12-7-WINIK-ji i-u-ti 5 Ben 11 MUWAN-ni 
hi-li o-ke KAWIL OCH-K'IN-ni KAL-ma-TE' yi-ta 
HUL-li 3-wi-ti-ki 


S kaban 15 yaxk'in ucham[aw] kawil wi? te’ nah k’uk’ 


mo ajaw 8 ajaw 18 yaxkiin tali wi’? te’ nah ki[h]nich yax 
kuk’ mo’ 12 [hew] 7 winik[i]j i u[b]ti 5 ben 11 muwan 
bili oke[l] kawil ochk’in kalomte yita huli ux witik 


“On 5 Kab’an 15 Yaxk’in (Sep. 5, 426), he took the 
K'awil-[sceptre] at Wi’ Te’ Nah, K'uk' Mo’ Ajaw, on 
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Figure 25a 3-WITZ-AJAW-wa (Copan Stela J, drawing by Linda 
Schele), b [3]-WITZ-a-ch'a-ho-ma (Stela 63, photo by David 
Stuart) 


8 Ajaw 18 Yaxk’in (Sep. 8, 426), he came from Wi’? 
Te’ Nah K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo, 12 day and 7 winik 
hence, and then it happened, on 5 B'en 11 Muwan 
(Feb. 8, 427), the Western Kalomte' rested/put down 
the Legged K'awil [sceptre] and arrived [here/at] Ux 
Witik.” 


He suggested, I believe correctly, that Wi’ Te’ Nah refered to 
the place where K'uk' Mo' came from, although it is not at all 
clear whether that place was his origin, or he was really returning 
back from some journey. The first clause commemorates a ritual 
which is connected to his inauguration, but it is not known 
what the new office was, despite every assertion that he became 


‘king. 


The second clause is more difficult. On the one hand, David 
Stuart (2004c:235) has argued that on 8.19.10.10.17 (4 
September, 426) the newly invested king (who has now the 
prestigious &Zbzich title) began his journey from Wi’ Te’ Nah 
and five months later arrived into Ux Witik (huli) with a sceptre 


(kawil). 
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Figure 26 3-WITZ-a 
* (Caracol Stela 3, drawing 
by Linton Satterthwaite) 


One the other hand, there are various problems with his 
interpretation. First, in the same colonial texts used by Stuart— 
the Chontal ¢étulo of Paxbolon Acha—the intransitive verb tali 
indicates alone that a person arrived from one place to another 
and does not necessarily require the intransitive verb huli 
(Smailus 1975-160[32], 161[13]) to indicate an actual arrival. 


Also, one morpheme was not translated previously which makes 
difficult to understand what exactly happened on that date. 
Barbara MacLeod (2004:301) has suggested that yita hul(i) 
means ‘entourage, fellow-arriver(s), although in that context it 
is not transparent who was/were the 'fellow-arriver' and what 
wa the exact syntactical role of that compound noun. 


Quirigua Zoomorph P (Figure 28) hasa slightly different story 
to record but with exactly the same dates as on Altar Q. 


Figure 27 Copan Altar Q top text (Drawing by Barbara Fash) 
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Figure 28 Quirigua Zoomorph P text (Drawing by Matthew 
Looper) 


Quirigua Zoomorph P, Cartouches 1-7 


5 Kab'an 15 YAX-K’IN i-ta-li WI'?-TE'-NAH 8 
AJAW 18 YAX-K’IN u-tz’a-pa-wa TUN-ni u-K'AL- 
HUN-li? yo-OL to-ko-CH’ICH’? u-KAB'-ya 
u-NAB’-NAL-la (sic) KUK” MO” KIN-KALOM?- 
TE’ ?-pi AJAW-wa ?? K'AL-li?-ji-K'INICH 4?-TE'-? 
to-o-AJAW u-Á-ma-ko-ma ?-pi-AJAW ?-? xa-pa-wa 
to-o-AJAW ?-?-ku/TUN ?-HUN-? u-ti-ya-t'o-lo-ko- 
xi 


S kaban 15 yaxkin i tali wi’? te’ nah 8 ajaw 18 yaxk in 
uta apaw tun uk albunil yol tok ch'ich' ? ukab [ji]y una[h] 
b'nal kuk mo’ [och?]K'in kalomte’ ?-p ajaw ?? kalij? 
ki[h]nich chan te’? to’ ajaw uchan makom ?-p ajaw ?? 
xapaw to’ ajaw ?-?-ku/tun ?-hun u[h]tiya tol kox 


“on 5 Kab’an 15 Yaxk’in and then he came from Wi’? 
Te’ Nah; on 8 Ajaw 18 Yaxk'in he set up the stone, it 
was the headband-tying of Yol Tok Ch'ich, he was in 
the state of having command it, Nahb'nal Kuk Mo, 
Western Kalomte, Copan Lord, [and also happened] 
the wrapping? [of the] K'ihnich [headband?] on the 4 ?, 
on To’ Lord, they were the 4 Makom of the Copan Lord, 
?, got returned? To’ Lord, ?, ?, it happened in T’ol Kox” 

This short and rather enigmatic text may help to interpret the 
founding of the ruling families in Copan and Quirigua. The text 
of Zoomorph P begins with date of 8.19.10.10.17 (4September, 
426) recorrding the travel of Yol Tok Ch'ich'? from Wi’ Te’ Nah. 
Three days later, he set up a stone when K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo’ 
began travelling from Wi’ Te’ Nah as recorded on Altar Q. 
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On this same day Yol Tok Ch'ich'? became ruler and Nahb'nal 
K'uk' Mo' was present during the ceremony and it was he who 
really made it happen. This was followed by two other rituals 
connected to gods who were the ‘four makom of Kuk Mo! 
These events happened in T’ol Kox, an unidentified place. 


The interpretation of the text depends on the identification of 
the place name T’ol Kox, but I am not aware of other recors of 
it. According to the text, Yol Tok Ch'ich'? came two days earlier 
than K'uk' Mo, and it would be rather difficult to interpret this 
verb as ‘he began to travel from’ and later stopped and waited 
for Kuk Mo at Tol Kox to plant a stone there— although it 
is possible. As setting up a stone was one of the most important 
rituals of later Maya rulers and was firmly connected to their 
actual dwelling place, the mention of a toponym appears to 
emphasise that this event happened at Quirigua itself. That 
interpretation, on the other hand, would create a quite strange 
situation. If T’ol Kox was in Quirigua then Yax K'uk' Mo’ 
coming from Wi’ Te’ Nah happened to be to Quirigua, which 


seems implausible. 


It is possible that T’ol Kox was instead in Copan where the 
Quirigua ruler had to go in order to be inaugurated/present 
during the coming of Yax Kuk’ Mo! Another possibility 
that T’ol Kox was some third place where both rulers had to 
stop to reach their respective cities and the whole event was 
commemorated by the ruler of Quirigua to present a ritual act 
in the past where one of his ancestors interacted with al higher 
authority at that time. 


If that were true, then the translation of the intransitive tali 
would be “he arrived from X. In that case the translation of the 
Copan Altar Q passage would be ‘he came from Wi’ Te’ Nah’ It 
can be assumed that Yol Tok Ch’ich’? came earlier to Quirigua 
and then went to T’ol Kox to participate in an accession 
ceremony under the supervision of Yax Kuk’ Mo: 


This would result in a translation slightly different from that 
of David Stuart (2004c). While Stuart interpreted the next 
sentence in Altar Q as the arrival of Yax Kuk” Mo’ to Ux Witik 
(2004c:235) there is nothing in that sentence which makes 
that interpretation necessary. The hu-li here does not stand as 
a verbal expression but as part of a compound noun yi-ta-hu-li 
which is at present difficult to translate. Otherwise the sentence 
begins with the intransitive verb hi-li or ‘to rest’ followed by the 
nominal expression o-ke K'AWIL (foot k’awil) most probably 
referring to the hand held K'awil effigie's foot, or the insignia of 
the office in which Yax Kuk’ Mo’ was inaugurated. It is arguable, 
therefore, that this sentence does not refer to the arrival of Yax 
Kuk” Mo' but to a later ceremony involving the ritual object(s) 
connected to his inauguration. 


Though an exact translation is elisive, there are several clues 
which were important to present in an 8^ century text ifa ruler 
wanted to indicate his foreign origin. First, it was necessary to 
record exact dates in the Long Count, and also the place from 
which the ruler (the ancestor) came and/or various ritual actions 
that were the same to the ritual actions of later rulers. Also, 
it was necessary to indicate the title(s) of the founder which 
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Figure 29 wi’ te’ nah (drawing by Albert Davletshin) 


might have helped to connect him to specified foreign places/ 
regions. It should be noted, however, that neither Altar Q nor 
Zoomorph P mentions the exact toponym recorded in Stelae 63 
and J, thus omitting one crucial piece of information about the 
origin of Yax Kuk’ Mo. However, they add other titles which 
are not mentioned in turn in the earliest inscriptions. 


In the case of Yax K'uk' Mo there are at least three such titles to 
enhance the ‘otherness’ of his personality. First, he is from Wi’ 
Te’ Nah (Figure 29), a place which was connected by some to 
Teotihuacan (Stuart 2000:492-494). Although it is just one of 
several possibilities, it is certain that Wi’ Te’ Nah had a strong 
connection to the first rulers of several dynasties and referred to 
a building well known for elites in the Late Classic from Tikal 
to Machaquila. The ruler of Quirigua also comes from that 
building, in a way elevated to the same ‘otherness’ as Yax Nun 


Ahin I of Tikal and Yax K'uk' Mo’ of Copan. 


On Zoomorph P, the mentioned Kuk’ Mo’ has a title before his 
name which in the available drawings is hard to identify (Figure 
30). Linda Schele and Matthew Looper (1996:96) interpreted 
that glyph as a possessed noun and argued that it refers back to 
the Quirigua ruler as the ‘somebody of” Kuk” Mo’ Nevertheless, 
the shape of the top element makes it likely that this is rather the 
first part of a title of Tikal rulers, namely unahb nal k inich or 
“Pool Place of the Sun God” (Martin 2003a:41, note 27). The 
Quirigua example lacks the possessor (& inich), but this is not a 
unique omission. On Tikal Stela 31 (G19) it is abbreviated to 
NAB'-NAL-la in the name of unen K'awil (Figure 31), while 
on Tikal Stela 1 (Bz3) it is fully spelled as u-NAB’-NAL-la- 
K'INICH and precedes the name of the same person. A similar 
pattern also occurs on ceramics and on Tikal Stela 39 (Bz1, 
Martin 2003a:41, note 27; Figure 32). As far as I know, only 
persons claiming descent from the dynasty of Tikal used this 
title, and its attribution to Yax Kuk Mo’ connects him to that 
prestigious city. 


The third title which links Yax Kuk’ Mo to a specific elite group 
is the yet highly debated ochk in kalomte’ (Stuart 2000:493-494) 
interpreted by some as a direct ethnic reference in the 4-6" 
centuries for Teotihuacan derived elite persons (Guenter 2002). 
Later rulers might have used the title as a reference back to a 
once glorious past. The combination of kalomte’ with cardinal 
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Figure 30 una[h]b'nal [kinich] (Quirigua Zoomorph P, drawing by 
Matthew Looper) 


Figure 31 /u/na[h]bnal [kinich] (Tikal Stela 31, drawing by Linton 


Satterthwaite) 


directions (south, east, west and north) and the fact it is 
frequently stands alone makes it less unique than unahb nal 
kinich. Nevertheless, from contemporary and retrospective 
inscriptions it is known that only three persons bore the 
Zochk'in kalomte title in the 4*-5* centuries: Sihyaj Kahk’ and 
Jatzom Kuh? of Tikal and Yax Kuk’ Mo: On contemporary 
Tikal inscriptions before the ‘arrival’ of Sihyaj K'ahk' in 378 
there is not a single kalomte title (in contrast to the unique 
unahbnal kinich). Therefore, it is arguable that the ochk’in 
kalomte’ in itself was enough to indicate certain connections 
to highly prestigious individuals, whether ethnically from the 
Mexican Highlands or not. 


When K'ihnich Yax Kuk’ Mo’ appears in Copan, according to 
interpretations based on the archaeological data (see a synthesis 


Figure 32 [u]na[h ]bnal kinich (Tikal Stela 39, drawing by Linda 
Schele) 


in Sharer 2003a, b), a sudden and (compared to earlier phases) 
huge construction phase began, which was connected explicitly 
to the founder and his descendants. The later Acropolis was 
emerging from earlier low mud and adobe constructions 
to become a tall and interconnected whole with several 
architectural characteristics otherwise used in Teotihuacan 
(talud-tablero) and/or the Peten (apron-moulding). 


Strontium isotope analysis points to diverse origins of various 
elite persons buried in Copan toms, especially those from the 5* 
century (Sharer 2003a:162). One intriguing piece of evidence 
which indicates a very strong Teotihuacan connection is a 
cylindrical tripod which has painted stucco decoration with an 
architecturally Lowland Maya construction and the name of Yax 
Kuk’ Mo’ on it (Sharer 2003b:344 and fig. 11.16.a). By neutron 
activation analysis, Dorie Reents-Budet reached the conclusion 
that this tripod was possibly manufactured in Central Mexico, 
and this led to the suggestion by Robert Sharer that “the vessel 
was made in Central Mexico...and its painter was schooled in 


Maya pictorial and glyphic system” (Sharer 2003b:345). 


This suggestion—with a proposition by Karl Taube (2003) 
that Tetitla in Teotihuacan had an ethnically lowland Maya 
population—makes it possible that K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo’ was 
known in Teotihucan itself or was once an inhabitant of the 
highland metropolis, but that he was originally from the Maya 
lowlands. In fact he likely was form Caracol (Stuart 2007c). 
Another clue about the wider origin of the Copan dynasty and 
its connection to Caracol can be found on the magnificent 
Altar of Stela 63 commissioned by the 4" ruler K'altun Hix. As 
David Stuart (2004c:243) noted, the text contains the quoted 
speech of Kaltun Hix (ak uhul-'your god, umamat~‘you are 
his ancestor, akab ch e'n-'your earth-cave’ etc.). After the rulers’ 
name there is a sequence of titles such as 6-?- NAL 3-HAB’-TE’ 
or wak ? nal ux hab’ te’~‘the six ? place [of] the three years’ 
(Figure 33). 


The first part of this title is not phonetically transparent but 
the final z4/ morpheme indicates that it is a toponym. On the 
other hand, Ux Hab’ Te’ is toponym from various ceramics that 
come from the region of Rio Azul (Dmitri Beliaev 1998). It 
can be found on K1383, K2914, K5022 and K7720. In all but 
two cases Ux Hab’ Te’ is preceded by ho” pet or ‘five islands/ 
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Figure 33 Copan Papagayo Step 
(Drawing by Linda Schele) 
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parts expression’ (Figure 34). Interestingly, the Copan mention 
of ux Hab’ Te’ is preceded by a numbered toponym also, and 
thus the origin of the Copan dynasty could have been from 
this particular place within the greater region of Ux Hab’ Te’ of 
which probably Caracol formed a part. 


Interestingly, on K2914, the ruler of Rio Azul has the unahb nal 
kinich (Figure 35) title which is otherwise connected to 
members of the royal family originally from Tikal. The triangle 
formed by Caracol-Copan-Río Azul and their connections to 
Tikal is not well understood, but it is not impossible to imagine 
a once-unified royal family that was later broken apart and 
settled into various regions. 


Therefore, through various inscriptions and discursive 
techniques, Copan’s rulers were aware of and made public 
records about the outside origin of the dynastic founder, 
K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo: In the earlier periods it was more 
important to emphasise his connection to Caracol and to 
the wider region of Río Azul, while in the Late Classic the 
narrative of Wi’ Te’ Nah was added, and the neighbouring site 
of Quirigua emulated this version. What is important to is that 
in Late Classic Copan, except the still visible Stela J, there was 
no public evidence about the Caracol origin of Yax Kuk’ Mo, 
and a second narrative was put in place. In the original narrative 
there was record of the arrival of Yax Kuk’ Mo! The founding 
narrative was a later invention with a focus on a distant and 
probably non-existent locality. The case of Copan cautions that 
before concluding the foreign origin of a dynastic foundation 
every piece of evidence has to be examined. 


II.2 The Foundation of Dos Pilas and Aguateca and the 
Arrival of B'ajlaj Chan K’awil 


The next case of dynastic arrival, at Dos Pilas and Aguateca is 
also well documented in the inscriptional and the archaeological 
record and the ethnicity of the participants are less a concern 
(on Dos Pilas/Aguateca inscriptions see Houston 1993; Fahsen 
2002; Boot 2002; Guenter 2003; on archaeology see Demarest 
1997; 2006; Inomata 2004). 


Archaeological data indicate that Dos Pilas was occupied during 
a very short period (a little more then a hundred and fifty years) 
and its construction coincided with the intrusion ofa new elite 
group that documented in the inscriptions of the site (Demarest 
1997). It is interesting to compare the occupation of Dos Pilas 
with the settling of Aguateca, a nearby centre certainly used by 
the same dynasty during the 7*-9" centuries. Takeshi Inomata 
(2004) discovered at least four early stelae (15, 16, 17, and 18) 
in Aguateca which contain evidence that the site was part of the 
polity of Tamarindito. At this time Aguateca had a very small 
population. Then, sometime during the early 8 century there 
began an unprecedented construction process in the later centre 
of Aguateca and the appearance of diagnostically different 
ceramics led Inomata to suggest the arrival of a new elite with a 
sizeable non-elite population (Inomata 2004:184-186). 


' The Naranjo dynasty was also linked to Tikal as new inscriptions from the 


first site attest it ( Tokovinine 200a; Tokovinine and Fialko 2007). 
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Figure 34 5-PET-3-HAB’-TE’ b'a-ka-b'a and b'a-ka-b'a-5-PET-3- 
HAB’-TE’ (K1383 and K2914, photos by Justin Kerr) 


Figure 35 na-b'a-NAL K/IN-ni or [u/na[h]b'nal kin[ich] (K2914, 
photograph by Justin Kerr) 


In the case of Dos Pilas there is less evidence for previous 
occupation (Houston 1993:101-102), and texts record that the 
first ruler of Dos Pilas came from Tikal. B’ajlaj Chan K'awil 
was born in 625, possibly in Tikal as the son of the 23" or 24" 
king, K'ihnich Muwan Jol II (Guenter 2003). It is not known 
when he arrived into Dos Pilas (although see Boot 2002), but 
B'ajlaj Chan K'awil certainly was in the region in 650 when he 
fled to Kihnich Pa’ Witz or Aguateca (Dos Pilas HS 2, East 
Stair, Step 5:E1-F2). 


Other data indicate that a factional conflict was ongoing within 
the ruling family of Tikal (or among various Tikal families 
which had a right to posit a candidate to the throne). In 648 
B'ajlaj Chan K’awil battled with an otherwise unattested Tikal 
person, Lam Nah K’awil, somewhere around the Peten lakes 
region, if the identification of Sakhal is correct (Guenter 
2003:15). 


What is truly remarkable in the foundation of Dos Pilas is that 
one of its indirect causes was a factional conflict which led B'ajlaj 
Chan K’awil to flee his birthplace. As there is no indication that 
the former population of Dos Pilas was able to construct its 
monumental architecture in the 7^ century, it is very plausible 
that B’ajlaj Chan K’awil settled in a formerly sparsely inhabited 
landscape, but one with strategic location. 


Also, he might have known the Petexbatun region beforehand as 
the ruler of Altar de Sacrificios, Balun Yokte' K'uh was certainly 


Figure 36 u-NAB'-NAL-K'IN-chi, u-NAB'-NAL-K'IN-chi and 
NAB'-NAL-la-K'INICH (Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 4 and 
Panel 19, drawings by Stephen Houston and David Stuart) 


a subordinate of the ruler of Tikal, K'ihnich Wamaw Ek’ (on 
the reading of the name see Guenter 2002:303-308) in 618 
(Altar de Sacrificios Stela 8 dedicated 9.9.15.0.0 or 21 February, 
628). Also, as Guenter (2002:102) pointed out the mother of 
K'ihnich Wamaw Ek’ came from a site called B z/5/azz which 
might have been located in the Petexbatun region. 


Nevertheless, there are no numbered successor titles in the 
inscriptions of Dos Pilas and no mention or anniversary 
celebration(s) of the arrival of B'ajlaj Chan K'awil. The only 
data that indicate his foreignness are his parentage and the 
conspicuous use of the emblem glyph of Tikal, k uhul mutul 
ajaw (Houston 1993:97-101) and the fact that the same title 
is not ascribed to other individuals in their inscriptions, for 
example Nun Ujol Chahk, the contemporary king in Tikal 
(Guenter 2003:8-9). 


Also, among the titles used by later kings of Dos Pilas can be 
found unahb nal k inich, again an important clue to their origins 
in Tikal (see HS 4, Step 1:L2, Step 4:K2; Panel 19:R1, Figure 
36). 


II.3 The Arrival of Ix Wak Chan-? Ajaw to Naranjo 


The first to propose the importance of the appearance of an 
elite woman in Naranjo in 682 was Joyce Marcus (1976) who 
suggested that she came from Tikal and that she was a queen. 
Later authors (Closs 1984, 1985, 1989; Culbert 1991 [1996]; 
Houston 1993; Schele and Grube 1994) gave additional 
information on the arrival, and identified her as the daughter 
of B'ajlaj Chan K'awil of Dos Pilas. 


The arrival of Ix Wak Chan-? AJAW has been presented as a 
re-foundation ofthe broken line of the Naranjo dynasty (Schele 
and Grube 1994:136; Culbert 1991 [1996]:139; Martin and 
Grube 2000:74). However, this is again speculative, especially 
statements which refer to the promptly disappearing ruling 
line of Naranjo (Martin and Grube 2000:73). The recently 
discovered Naranjo Altar 2 shows that the site was possibly 
free from any Caracol or Calakmul control by 9.10.11.6.12 (9 
April, 644) and perhaps its 37^ king led an attack against K'ahk' 
ujol K'inich, the ruler of Caracol as late as in 9.12.7.14.1 (29 
February, 680), after which the defeated king only returned back 
to Caracol 168 days later (Grube and Martin 2004:11-38, 41). 


Other arrivals of elite women from various sites (La Corona, 
Piedras Negras and Caracol) were celebrated in the same way. 
In the case of Naranjo it is very likely that the young age of the 
new Naranjo king (Ix Wak’ son) led to the full regency of his 


mother. Nevertheless, there is one interesting passage in Naranjo 
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Stela 29 (F8-I5) that can be interpreted to give additional 
information about the arrival of elite persons, and indirectly 
dynastic foundations. 


Naranjo Stela 29:F9-I5 


HULHi ?-K'UH-IXIK na-ja yu-? wi-WINIK-ki ix- 
WAK CHAN-?-? K'UH-MUT-AJAW yi-ta HUL 
YAX-IK’-la MO'-? YAX-hi-chi-li b'a?-ka-b'a? 
?-KAK” ?-to?-b'i -?-? u- B'AH-hi i-HUL-li tz’o?- 
b’o-no wi-tzi? ti-3-la-ta 7 Men 13 YAX-hi OCH-chi 
?-? ti-yo-OTOT IK?-?-NAL pe-ke SA’-li IX-WAK 
CHAN-?-? AJAW 


huli ? &ub[ul] ixik naj yu-? winik ix wak chan ? ? [ajaw] 
kub[ul] mut[ul] ajaw yita bul[i] yax ikil mo’? yax chihil 
b'a[b]kab'? ? kalh]k ? tob'i-? ub'ah i huli tz'ob'on witz? 
ti ux lat 7 men 13 yax ochi ? ? ti yotot ik’ ? nal ? pek sal 
ix wak chan ? ajaw 


"she arrived, ? Sacred Lady, Naj Woman, Wak Chan 
? Queen, Sacred Mutul Queen, and arrived Yax Ik'il 
Mo’? [and] Yax Chihil B'ahkab' [and] ?-K’ahk’ [and] 
?-Tob'i-?, it is their images/it is her image, and they / 
she arrived, at Tz’ob’on Witz?, 3 days later, on 7 Men 13 
Yax, they/she entered into ?, the house of Ik’ ? Nal [at] 
Pek Sal, Wak Chan ? ? Queen" 


After the Long Count (9.12.10.5.12 or 28 August, 682) the 
text records the arrival (Figure 37). The passage is difficult to 
interpret as several of the glyphs are eroded or undeciphered. 
However it is stated that not only the new queen arrived but 
several other persons and/or images of gods. The yita huli 
expression in F12-G12 stands between the name of Ix Wak 
and various other names, and if the glyph in G14 is ba[h]kab, 
then there may be at least one high ranking noble arriving with 
the queen. But the position of ub ah or a stative sentence ‘it is 
his/her/their image[s]/self/selves makes the passage difficult to 
interpret: does it refer back to the queen or to the whole group 
of persons/ supernaturals beings arriving? 


Whatever happened, it is certain that yita huli refers to the 
arrival of various entities other than the queen, although here 
the event occurred on the same day as she arrived at Naranjo 
(Stela 24:B9). Three days later, the queen entered into the house 
of a supernatural being, and again it is explicitly mentioned that 
the events occurred in Naranjo or in the C-9 Triadic Group 
as was suggested by Alexander Tokovinine (in Tokovinine and 
Vialko 2007:8, huli wak ik’ ? nal pek sal Stela 29:H4). 


It is not clear to me whether the yita huli refers really to an 
entourage of the queen, or to her gods, but later inscriptions 
do not mention the same names in Naranjo or in Dos Pilas. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the arrival as such involved 
various important elite persons and warriors who accompanied 
the queen. Also, shortly after the arrival, an important 
dedication took place which has been interpreted as the re- 
foundation of the kingdom, although there is no evidence of 
that (Grube and Martin 2004:11-42). 
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Figure 37 Naranjo Stela 29 F8-I5 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


II.4 Foreigners in Seibal and the Arrival of Aj Jun K'in 
K’ahk’ Aj B'alun Hab'tal Wat'ul K'atel 


Seibal, an immense site in the Petexbatun region lying on the 
west bank of the Pasion River, was excavated by a Harvard 
university Peabody Museum team in the 1960s (Willey et al. 
1975; Sabloff 1975; Tourtellot 1986). The inscriptions of the 
site were documented and published by Ian Graham (1996) 
and though several authors dealt with them (Stuart 1993, 
1998; Mathews and Willey 1991 [1996]; Schele and Mathews 
1998:175-196), a complete analysis is still lacking. 


The archaeological records indicate a continuous occupation 
from 500 BC till the beginning of the 6 century AD. 
Nevertheless this site had its ups and downs, and some 
archaeologists interpreted the scarcity of remains late in the 
3" century as a good indication of the complete abandonment 
of the site. Contrary to that, several archaeologists argued that 
ceramics from 300 BC to AD 200 were used later in certain 
parts of the Maya Lowlands (Laporte 1993; Brady et al. 1998). 
It would be worthwhile investigating whether this could help 
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explain the 3*-4^ century period in Seibal. The current view is 
that in Seibal the construction of new buildings and platforms 
stopped in the late Cantutse phase (1-275 AD) and that it is 
probable that the site lost its inhabitants or that its elite lacked 
ability to marshal the population for new construction. An 
abrupt reoccupation followed from the 7* century (Mathews 
and Willey 1991 [1996]:49) and though there were certainly 
fluctuations in the population of Seibal, the site was finally 
abandoned in the 900s. 


The inscriptional record of Seibal is fragmented: the first 
contemporary monuments came after 762 and the last 
inscription was dedicated in 889 (Mathews and Willey 1991 
[1996]:50-51). But according to the tablets of Structure A-14 
the dynasty in the middle of the 8" century claimed continuity 
from an early ruler whose tomb was re-entered in 9.15.16.7.17 
(1 November, 747). As David Stuart suggested (1998:398), K'an 
Mo' B'ahlam could have been the agent of earlier events recorded 
on the tablet in 8.18.19.8.7 and 8.19.0.0.0 (12 September, 415 
and 23 March, 416 respectively). One intriguing interpretation 
of this information is that late rulers of Seibal kept these very 


early events in their memory before the abandonment of the 
site, which in turn leads to the question ifthe interpretation on 
the total desertion of Seibal is valid. 


The retrospective dates fall in the middle of the Junco phase 
(275-500), or near to the period of depopulation, and yet 
the commemoration indicates their importance for the local 
dynasty, as they are similar to other founding events which 
usually begin a retrospective narrative. Although the inscriptions 
are not disambiguous, it is very plausible that the second date 
is the first period ending celebration ofa ruler who acceded or 
arrived to the site at the first date. Maybe the abandonment of 
the site was shorter than previously thought and the new date 
of the Junco phase is more likely 200-400 AD. 


Another interesting feature is the change of the emblem glyph 
of Seibal rulers. While Yihch'ak B'ahlam, the ruler of Seibal 
(until at least 762) linked himself with the Seibal emblem glyph 
(Schele and Mathews 1998:175), the next known king of Seibal 
Ajaw Bot (771-8005) used the Dos Pilas emblem (Martin and 
Grube 2000:65). After a 49 year period without inscribed 
monuments, the next king of Seibal constructed Temple A-3 
to celebrate his first winikhab’ (approximately 20-year cycle) 
ending in 10.1.0.0.0 (Schele and Mathews 1998:179-196). 


On Seibal Stela 11, one of four such monuments around 
the temple substructure, Aj Jun K'in was represented during 
the period ending ceremony of 10.1.0.0.0, however the text 
begins with his arrival (using only the aj b'alun hab tal title) 
on 9.19.19.17.19 (12 March, 830) which happened to be 
supervised by Chan Ek’ Ho’ Pet Aj Kanwitznal (Figure 38). 


On that same day, other persons or objects were arriving, 
although it is not sure who or what they were. Also, Linda 
Schele and Peter Mathews mentioned that Aj Jun K'in was 
sent by the king of Ucanal and that he was a foreigner (Schele 
and Mathews 1998:179). Both statements are less secure than 
they seem to be, especially the one that Chan Ek’ Ho’ Pet is 
simply designated 4j Kanwitznal or “He from K'anwitznal”. 
Although it is logical to assume that Aj Jun K'in was sent by 
a higher authority, that is a king himself; in the text there is 
nothing that specifically would indicate that. 


Aj Jun K'in arrived in Seibal and used the Seibal emblem glyph 
in his inscriptions, which could have been a powerful symbol 
to the local elite and perhaps a strong connection with the 
pre-771 dynasty. Unfortunately, from the simple intransitive 
verb huli it is not possible to ascertain whether the person isa 
foreigner or not, only that he/she is arriving or returning back 
from another locale. It is equally possible that Aj Jun K'in was a 
member of the once ruling family of Seibal and returned back 
from exile with the help ofa person from Ucanal. Nevertheless, 
his titles connected him to Ajaw Bot, especially the not-well 
understood aj b alun hab tal. Ucanal's king is not known in 830, 
but the site held substantial power in the 820s under its ruler 
Pap Malil, whose role as ‘kingmaker’ was represented in Naranjo 
and Caracol. 


Whatever is the exact political context of the arrival of Aj Jun 
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Figure 38 Seibal Stela 11 Top (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


Kin, the following events made clear that he had began a new 
and vigorous dedication, and construction program. Also, his 
successors ruled the site until at least 889 (Mathews and Willey 
1991 [1996]:51). 


IL.5 Dynastic Foundation Narratives 


There are several common narrative elements in arrival stories: 
the use of the intransitive verb ‘hul? ^to arrive here’ (save in 
the case of Dos Pilas, although see Boot [2002:4]), the place 
name where arrival occurs, the use of emblem glyphs or titles 
to indicate the origin of the arriving person and sometimes 
higher authorities who arranged the arrival and therefore played 
a crucial role in the foundation of the dynasties/ruling lines. 


One of the inherent problems in the ‘arrival’ events is the 
relatively large semantic field of the intransitive verb huli. 
Although it gives a perfect indication that an individual arrived 
at a place, it does not indicate whether it was a first- time 
appearance or a ‘returning’ event. One clear example when huli 
has a semantic meaning ‘to return’ can be found on Site Q (in 
that particular case La Corona) Panel 2 (Martin 2001a:184). 
Therefore the verb in itself does not indicate a foreign/outside 
of the arrival place’ origin for an individual. In some cases it is 
unambiguous whether an individual returned back to a place 
or came from a different locale, mostly because it is juxtaposed 
with other verbs like ‘bixan’~‘to go away, ‘lok oyi’~‘to leave’ or 
‘tab ayi'~‘to go up. 


The origin of a given individual is usually indicated by his or 
her emblem glyphs; nevertheless these are not unambiguous as 
they can point to his/her newly acquired identity in his/her 
arrival place. Therefore, it is not known whether Aj Jun K'in 
was originally from Seibal or he began to use that site's emblem 
glyph after his arrival. On the other hand in the cases of B'ajlaj 
Chan K'awil and Ix Wak, the use of an emblem glyph (k uhul 
mutul ajaw) was enough to claim an identity distinct from the 
actual dwelling place. Also, B'ajlaj Chan K'awil claimed the 
Tikal specific unahb nal k inich tide, just as K'ihnich Yax Kuk” 
Mo' did in conjunction with the then maybe Tikal-centred 
ochk in kalomte' title. 


Thus far, no monument has been found in Dos Pilas which 
explicitly mentions the arrival of B'ajlaj Chan K'awil. But with 
the explicit and conspicuous use of tidles he was able to indicate 
and emphasise his origin outside of site. In consequence of that 
sole narrative strategy, it can be said that the commemoration 
of arrival (huli) events do not necessarily indicate ‘foreignness, 
while the boasting of well-known (to the local elite at least) and 
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prestigious titles did seem indispensable for claiming outside 
origin. 


The narratives are clearly individual-centred just like every other 
inscription from the 3" to the 10" centuries, and therein lay the 
peculiarity ofthe yita huli expression. Unfortunately, neither of 
its two occurrences helps to reconstruct its meaning. While in 
Copan Altar Q it directly precedes the toponym, in Naranjo 
Stela 29 it is followed by several glyphs difficult to interpret 
(it can even be a large composite toponym). Also, it is not yet 
known whether yita huli is a compound noun, as suggested by 
Barbara MacLeod (2004:301), with the meaning 'entourage, 
fellow-arriver(s)’ or it is a combination of a grammatical 
conjunction and an intransitive verb. 


Arrivals in other contexts and narratives sometimes mention 
various persons, for example texts from Naj Tunich (Stone 
1995:206, 213), and Palenque’s Tablet of the Inscriptions 
(East Panel, N3-P2). It is certain that migrations occurred 
across the Maya Lowlands and that they formed part of the 
identity of elite populations on whose behalf the inscriptions 
were carved. Although it is never explicitly stated, the creation 
and propagation of a writing system needs direct contact 
among a small community of users who are capable of codifying 
various graphemes and orthographic rules (Houston 2004c). 
The appearance of inscribed stelae and other monuments in 
a region was the result of contacts between persons who had 
known a writing system and those without that knowledge. 
One way to build a direct relationship is to send various agents 
to a given centre where training is available (as in 11% century 
Hungary where various rulers sent would-be priests to polities 
of Italy in order to learn Latin and the alphabet); or by the direct 
migration of terati with an intrusive elite component or as a 
response to the invitation of local elite (also in 11? Hungary 
where most of the first bishops of the country came from Italy). 


Another component in connection with dynastic foundations 
which has not been mentioned is the ‘numbered successor title’ 
or tz ak bul (Riese 1984, 1988; Grube 1988; Schele 1992). 
Rulers and nobles of several cities used a count which indicated 
their position in a line of officeholders.” Another less-frequent 
form to express the order of a given person in a line of counts is 
a simple ordinal number with the numeral classifier -/4/ such as 
u-11-TAL-la, u-13-TAL-la, u-14-TAL-la or 11^, 12", 13 
etc. as on K4679 (Figure 39; Martin and Grube 2000:27). 


Not every ruling family or site used the £z z&b ul title, 
nevertheless it is possible to differentiate between two groups 
(Houston et al. 2003:237): in one the title indicates counts 
before the 300s and in the second they do not reach back earlier 
than the 300s. Tikal, Naranjo, Altar de Sacrificios, Tamarindito 
and Tres Islas are in the first group and Copan and Yaxchilan are 


? The title is derived from the positional root ‘tz ak’ complete, finish, further 
derived with a -bu causative suffix resulting in a transitive verb ‘-tz’akb'u-’~‘to 
place in order (in a sequence)’ (Zender 1999:96, footnote 72). However, this 
transitive stem is usually stands with an -// suffix, with or without an ergative 
pronoun (mostly 3" person singular). The most plausible interpretation of the 
form £z akb ul is that it is derived with an agentive suffix -V/ meaning ‘successor’ 
(Houston, Robertson and Stuart 2001). 
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in the second.” According to the zz 4kb "ul titles, the Northeast 
Peten and the Pasion regions had a substantially earlier start 
of dynastic rule than the Usumacinta or the Southeast region. 
This parallels the appearance of the earliest contemporary 
inscriptions, which cluster in the Northeast Peten and the 
Pasion region. 


Tz'akb'ul titles were used in the past to estimate the accessions 
of first rulers in several centres (Mathews 1985:31; Jones 1991 
[1996]:109; Martin 2003a:4). These estimates usually apply a 
22.5 years as an average reign (Martin 1997:853-854) and in 
most cases it is done by extracting a given /z akb ul number from 
various fixed points (Martin 2003a:39, note 6).* 


In Tikal this indicates a dynastic beginning between AD 62 and 
138 (Martin 2003a:39, note 6, counting from seven different 
fixed points the average is AD 90), while in the case of Naranjo 
(with a mean of 25 years, taking into account the exceptionally 
long rule of Aj Wosaj? between 546 and 628) it gives a date 
between 329 BC and 257 BC, taking into account the long 
tz akb'ul count and two different fixed points. 


But even earlier dates do not seem impossible anymore. 
Previously it was difficult to believe the veracity of dynastic 
rule in the 3'4 century BC. However, recent excavation in 
the El Mirador Basin unearthed substantial monumental 
constructions which could be interpreted as the first signs of 
rulers in the Southern Maya Lowlands (Hansen 1992, 1998; 
2001). 


The newest excavations in San Bartolo, north of Xultun, 
unravelled a mural which was dated to 200-100 BC (Saturno, 
Stuart and Beltrán 2006) and one Calendar Round recorded 
there possibly commemorates a date of 131 BC). One of 
the most interesting features of the murals apart from the 


3 In 537 Tikal has its 21* ruler, in 546 Naranjo has its 35" ruler, in 618 Altar 
de Sacrificios had its 36" ruler in power, and in Tres Islas the 19" ruler acceded 
in 415. Meanwhile, the 10* ruler of Copan acceded in 551 and the 10? ruler 
of Yaxchilan in 526. This means that roughly in the first half of the 6" century, 
Tikal and Naranjo had twice longer ruler lists than either that of Copan or 
Yaxchilan. 

* Counting with a single average can be misleading, however examining 
various dynasties from the 5" till the 8^ centuries always gives a mean number 
between 21 and 29 years as an average reign. Calculating from the data 
published in Martin and Grube (2000) for Copan the average reign is 21, for 
Palenque is 21.9, for Piedras Negras is 25.4, for Tonina is 25.6 and for Caracol 
is 29 years. 

^ This last date is very interesting in light of the inscription of Naranjo Altar 
1 where, after a mythical date before the present era (12.17.13.8.8.10.10), the 
next date is 7.4.17.0.14 (31 January, 257 BC) connected to the conjuring of a 
god (tza[h ]kaj pulh]a’ ajaw) by a person having the sak chuwen title with at least 
two important Naranjo loci mentioned, Wak Kab’ Nal and Maxam (see Stuart 
and Houston 1994:21, Martin 1996:4; Grube and Martin 2004:11-4). There 
are indications that another, shorter dynastic count was also used in Naranjo. 
Recently, on K8042 Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube identified the name ofan 
early Naranjo ruler, a certain Natz Chan Ahkul whose son was the 12" or 13^ 
ruler of Naranjo according to the text of Stela 15 (Martin and Grube 2000:70; 
Lopes 20052). The styles of the ceramic vessel K8042 and Stela 15 indicate an 
early 5^ century date, which would put the dynasty's beginning at 150 AD 
(with 12 generations, counting back from 450) or at 125 AD (counting 13 
generations). The discrepancy between the actual dynastic counts is unusual 
and could have been caused by the origin of Aj Wosaj? connected to Tikal 
(Lopes 20052; Martin 2005a:7-8). One of his predecessors, Tz'ik'in B'ahlam 
was the grandfather of K'an Chitam of Tikal according to the reconstruction of 
Alexander Tokovinine (Tokovinine and Vialko 2007:12). Accepting the shorter 
count is more reasonable as it accords well with the beginning of Tikal’s dynasty 
sometime in the 1*-2"4 centuries AD. 
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Figure 39 K4679 with numbered titles u-11-TAL-la, u-13-TAL-la and u-14-TAL-la (Photographs by Justin Kerr) 


spectacular images of the Maize God, is the representation 
of the accession of a ruler sitting on a scaffold (Hurst 2004; 
Saturno, Stuart and Taube 2004). Among the glyphs painted 
on stucco there is an early version of AJAW. Also, in an earlier 
phase of the same construction (sub-V) dated to 400-200 BC, 
archaeologists unearthed a fragmented paintings containing 
the end of a longer text, and among the 10 surviving glyphs it 
is possible to identify an AJAW (Saturno, Stuart and Beltrán 
2006). It is arguable based on this evidence that dynastic rule 
and monument dedication began from the 4” century BC in 
the area of Tikal, Xultun and Naranjo, just as in the adjacent 
El Mirador Basin.” 


The 2! and 3 centuries AD are seen by many as the birth of 
the dynastic cult, although it is better conceived as a transitional 
period where formerly important centres lost their supreme 
control and gave way to new sites (Garrison 2004). Both the 
earliest monuments and /z zkb ul counts may indicate that 
the first dynasties in the Southern Maya lowlands appeared in 
the 3? century BC in the Mirador Basin and a bit later in the 
Petexbatun region sites of Altar de Sacrificios, Seibal and Tres 
Islas. 


As a summary of the arrival narratives I may say that there is 
growing evidence in the inscriptions and in archaeology about 
the elite and non-elite movements within different areas of the 
Southern Maya lowlands throughout the Classic Period. Apart 
from direct mention of a given arrival (by the intransitive verb 
huli), emblem glyphs, titles of origin, £z 4&5 ul counts and site 
specific titles all can be used to argue for the outside origin of 
some first rulers. 


In the following sections I analyse the inscriptions of various 
sites of the Western Maya region and propose that there are 
some clues, although less obvious than in the five cases presented 
above, which show that some of the dynasties of the region 
originated elsewhere. 


II.6 Migrations into the Usumacinta Region: Case Studies 


Although I mentioned several times the word migration I have 
not yet stated explicitly my understanding of it. Generally, in 
the last 30 years migration has been a neglected in archaeology 
(Chapman and Hamerow 1997:4). Recently migration as 


€ — As Mora-Marín (20052) pointed out the inscriptional material from the 


highland and Pacific piedmont sites like Kaminaljuyu, El Baul, and Takalik Ab'aj 
is similar to the earliest examples coming from the Southern Maya lowlands, 
mainly found on small portable objects. The earliest Long Count dates recorded 
on monuments are on Polol Altar 1 (176 BC-35 AD), Takalik Ab’aj Stela 2 
(235-18 BC), El Baul Stela 1 (32) and Takalik Ab'aj Stela 5 (125). The use of 
the Long Count is linked to the first mention of rulers (ajaw) from all over 
the Southern Maya Lowlands and Highlands and the example of San Bartolo 
neatly falls into this pattern. On the other hand Stephen Houston (2004a, c) 
rightly emphasised that all these scribal communities may formed separate and 
non contiguous entites and there was more than one ‘Maya writing system in 
the Late Preclassic period. 
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explanatory model is sneaking back to use (Tilley 1978; 
Anthony 1990). 


As textual evidence proves, migrations occurred in various 
continents, therefore it is possible to examine whether there 
are some commonalities. Among the several definitions of 
migration, the most often cited is that of “a simultaneous 
and permanent movement of substantial numbers of people 
...which might be expected to leave measurable traces in the 
cultural, linguistic and skeletal record” (Adams and Aldrich 
1978:486). This definition and others exclude various other 
forms of movements like ‘local’ migrations or ‘career’ migrations 
(Chapman and Hamerow 1997:1). Nevertheless it suits the use 
of inscriptions that pertain to the archaeological record and as 
I have argued above, various texts from the Southern Maya 
Lowlands commemorate the arrivals of elite persons. 


The question is why the elite and/or commoners would 
migrate within the Southern Maya Lowlands. This leads to 
some theoretical problems with migration in general and the 
possibility to migrate within the Southern Maya Lowlands 
before the 3" century AD in particular. When archaeologists 
used migration in their explanation, the cause was frequently 
population pressure or as David Anthony put it, a “density- 
dependent phenomenon” (Anthony 1997:22). Nevertheless, 
the most important causes can be localised within a theory of 
“an interplay between ‘push’ factors, which are perceived as 
negative conditions in the home region; and ‘pull’ factors, which 
are perceived as positive conditions in the destination region; 
mediated through the availability and cost of transportation” 
(Anthony 1997:22). A very important factor is the “access 
to information’, that is pre-migration knowledge about the 
destination point (Anthony 1997:22). 


Population density can be one of the push factors, but it is not 
the only one. In Postclassic Mesoamerica one of the main causes 
of the amply documented migrations was factional competition 
(Brumfiel 1994), especially within elite families. Dispute around 
the accession rights and myriad other conflicts could have 
resulted in the migration of some segment or persons from an 
elite or non-elite family. Other push factors can be a deliberate 
invasion of a well-known territory by a sizeable warrior group, 
often cited in European history. Migration can be induced by 
the encouragement of the inhabitants of the destination place, 
or forced by invasion or other social and economic variables 


(Anthony 1990). 


The relegation of the importance of population movements was partially 
derived from inconsistencies in the prehistory of Europe after the mass 
application of radiocarbon dates to the prehistoric records (Renfrew 1973). 
But, the refutation of one particular migration model, most famously the 
reconstruction of Childe (1934), does not necessarily indicate the uselessness 
of ‘migration’ as an explanatory tool. Renfrew (1987), for example returned to 
use explicitly migratory models to explain the spread of agriculture in Europe 
connected to the slow movement of the prehistoric ancestors of Indo-European 
languages. 


The Classic Maya Western Region 


Migrating from X to Y place builds on the condition of 
some kind of previous knowledge on Y, which usually results 
from ongoing contact (through trade, family relations, war, 
or scouts etc.) between X and Y. Archaeologists can discern 
subtle differences within the same material culture and 
pinpoint regional distinctions. Therefore, it is possible to 
posit hypothetical scenarios of constant contact between 
two regions without migration, which involves a substantial 
number of people, not the always returning one or two traders. 
Nevertheless, without a change in the ‘pull’ factor, ‘push’ factor 
and previous knowledge are not enough in themselves to cause 
migration. For an agricultural population, one ‘pull’ factor 
can be the available terrain and its quality at Y place, and a 
‘negative pull’ factor can be reaction (hostile or hospitable) of 
the native population (Anthony 1997:24). A positive change in 
the ‘negative pull’ factor, that is an increasing hospitality, may 
make Y a favourable destination viewed from X in case of a 
factional conflict, shortage of agricultural terrain, invasion etc.. 


The mediating component between “push, ‘pull’ and 
‘information is transportation cost, which depends on distance 
and technology, among others (Anthony 1990, 1992, 1997). 
Usually the greater the distance the less chance there is for 
migration, although there are several exceptions that can 
be connected to technology. According to these variables, 
‘migration’ can be divided into a sixfold classification system 
devised by Tilley (1978) and later modified by Anthony (1997). 
Thus, a researcher may find the traces of local, circular, chain, 
career or forced migrations. 


Local migration is a movement “within a home region or 
range...within a social network of familiar kin, marriage 
exchange systems, and shared economic/geographic knowledge” 
(Anthony 1997:26). Circular migrants “regularly... move out of 
their familiar home ranges to achieve a specific goal, but intend 
to return” (Anthony 1997:26). 


The third category is chain migration, one of the most frequent 
among pre-industrial groups. It consists of the deliberate 
movement of a group of people to a destination where kin or 
family are already living, in an unfamiliar route. They are usually 
leap-frogging unfamiliar places. This is a very frequent form of 
migration among non-elite agriculturalists and is documented 
in several regions of the world in a wide range of time periods 
(Anthony 1997:26-27). The last two categories, career and 
forced migrations, are connected to the movement of craft 
persons or specialists and to several ‘push’ factors which coerces 
people to leave their former homelands and settle elsewhere. 


In the case of the Southern Maya Lowlands, there are 
archaeological and inscriptional data which can be interpreted 
in light of the pull-push-information-transportation matrix of 
Anthony (1997) and also of the sixfold classification system 
of Tilly (1978), both in the Prehispanic and Colonial-Modern 
periods. 


The migration of the K’ekchi’ from the Guatemalan Highlands 
to the Peten region in the 19505 is analysed by Adams (1965). 
Apart from very occasional use of airplanes, the movement 
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mainly happened by foot and canoe, technologies available to 
the Prehispanic population of the lowlands. Initially, certain 
villages sent a group of young men to gain information on 
destination places and to return back with that knowledge. The 
migration of kin groups happened thereafter, usually following 
a known route, but not always knowing their precise final 
destination. The process was slow, although during 10 years the 
population of the Peten doubled because of the arriving K’ekchi’ 
settlers. This description of Adams falls into the category of 
chain migration, and also exemplifies that the ‘push’ factors 
(political problems and shortage of agricultural terrain), the 
‘pull’ factors (easily available terrain, a scarce local population 
at the destination), previous knowledge (by the scouts) and 
the low transportation cost all played significant roles in the 
migration. 


From the Colonial and Postclassic Periods, it is well-known 
that communities in the Northern Yucatan Peninsula moved 
with ease because of several ‘push’ factors connected to climate 
and colonial oppression and the always existing and well- 
known ‘pull-factor’ of the bush (Farris 1984:67-78). It was 
not uncommon for whole villages to unpack and move away, 
either permanently or just for a short period, sometimes forming 
multi-ethnic and multi-religious communities near the eastern 


border of the Spanish Colonial system (Jones 1989).$ 


During the period between the 5" and 9" centuries, there are 
traces of migrations in the inscriptions, which might have been 
the results of various push-and-pull factors. In the case of Dos 
Pilas, it is proven that factional conflict caused the migration 
of certain elite members of the ruling family to a region that 
was possibly under the rule of the same family (Houston 1993; 
Guenter 2003). The fact that one ruler, K'ihnich Waw (c.562- 
593), probably came from the region around Dos Pilas and 
Altar de Sacrificios would have helped B'ajlaj Chan K’awil to 
choose his destination and to settle later on (Guenter 2002)? 


In the case of Copan, it is more likely that the ‘push’ factor 
was a deliberate invasion from Caracol by the way of an elite 
contingent and it is difficult to assess whether it contained a 
substantial non-elite population, or whether the elite settled 
among the native population (the later is the favoured view; see 
Andrews and Fash 2004). 


* Leaders may have played a crucial role in the migration of non-elites in the 


periods between 1450 and 1500 as attested by native chronicles (Okoshi 
1992c) and archaeology (Williams-Beck 1998). Nonetheless, this information 
should be taken with precaution as the native chronicles show a highly biased 
presentation of the events. 

? Tn an article about the possible causes of the foundation of Aguateca, 
Takeshi Inomata has argued persuasively that during the 5*-9* centuries non- 
elite agriculturalists of the Southern Maya Lowlands were relatively mobile 
and strongly connected to elite mobilisation (Inomata 2004). In the case of 
Aguateca, the site had small population who certainly knew dynastic rules (at 
least this can be gauged from its early stelae), but their numbers would not 
have been enough to construct the site centre in the first half of the 8" century. 
Therefore, a sizeable part of the population was new to the site and had to come 
from elsewhere with the elite. This same scenario can be postulated for Dos Pilas, 
as there are few indications of the existence of any inhabitants before the arrival 
of the elite at the beginning of the 7^ century. 


II.6.1 Pull Factors in the Usumacinta Region at the 
Beginning of the 4^ Century AD 


Some of the finest Classic period inscriptions come from 
the Usumacinta Region. In addition there have been several 
excavations in the biggest sites like Piedras Negras, Palenque, 
Yaxchilan, Tonina and Bonampak. Unfortunately, however, 
most of these have been concerned with standing architecture 
and its restoration rather than with the occupational histories 
of the sites. 


Archaeological data mainly pertains to the period between 
the 5^ and 9" centuries, and there is only a small amount of 
ceramics before that period, which leads to a restricted picture 
on the evolution of the population of the sites and its contacts 
with outside regions. Also, the confirmation of the arrival of 
foreigners in the archae-ological record is very difficult to 
achieve, partly because the theory concerning migrations 
is very underdeveloped. What the sparse data indicate is the 
possible existence of several villages in a vastly underpopulated 
region (Rands 1977, 1987, 200a, b; Holley 1987; López Varcla 
1998; Houston et al. 2003; Muñoz 2002, 2004; Nelson 2003). 
There are ties with Peten although they are very intermittent 
in Palenque and the Tabasco plains (Rands 1977, 1983, 200a, 
2007b), but more pronounced in Piedras Negras (Holley 1987, 
Muñoz 2002, 2004) and Yaxchilan (López Varela 1989, 1995, 
1998). 


It is very difficult to posit even possibilities from the meagre 
data of ceramics, but there may have been occasional contacts 
between people of the Western Region and the Central Peten. 
If the period from the 5^ century can serve as an example, then 
the main contact routes led from the Sierra Lacandon through 
the Lakes Region or along the Usumacinta River. Unfortunately, 
the archaeology of the western Peten is even less well-known 
than that of the Western Region, although recent excavation in 
La Joyanca, El Peru and Zapote Bobal show tight connections 
with the Usumacinta sites, especially in the epigraphic records 
(see below). 


Rands (2007b) argues for a strong contact between the Palenque 
region and the Central Peten from 500 BC which continued 
till 200 AD; however after that period there is not too much 
indication of any sizeable population in the region (Rands 1977, 
200a).!? 


One obvious pull factor to this sparsely inhabited region 
was the availability of very fertile alluvial soils and farmland 


l0. “In the ceramic sample, Mayanization appears to have been underway at 


Trinidad during Chacibcan times but was cut short, a near-hiatus occurring 
from the Middle Preclassic until well into the Classic...In summary, as sampled, 
Zapatillo includes sparse ceramics dating back to a Chiuan-like horizon with 
linkages outside the Maya Lowlands, undergoes apparent intensification 
and “Mayanization” later in the Middle Preclassic, and continues into the 
Late Preclassic...At Paso Nuevo, as in other survey sites considered here, 
modal similarities suggest relationships outside the Maya Lowlands on early 
Middle Preclassic and even Early Preclassic levels, followed by ceramics more 
characteristic of the late Middle to Late Preclassic. The appearance of waxy- 
surfaced pottery, primarily red but lacking some of the more distinctive features 
of Sierra Red, appears pivotal, transcending even the Early and Middle Preclassic 
distinctions. This said, the apparent absence of a number of Early Preclassic 
diagnostics constitutes an argument against a pervasive occupation at that time." 


(Rands 2007b:5) 
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around Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras and the region of Palenque 
and Tabasco (Houston eż al. 2003; Martin 2003b). Also, the 
Usumacinta, San Pedro and Lakanha rivers could be exploited 
as communication routes. They had challenges and difficulties 
(rapids) at some sections, but overall were suited for mass and 


easy transportation (Aliphat 1994). 


It is probable that there was a limited but sufficient knowledge 
about these regions by both farmers and elite living in the 
Central Peten. Therefore, it is not inconceivable that they 
could have migrated to the region; at present, however there 
are no indications in the archaeological record that substantial 
population movements happened before the 500s. Nevertheless, 
the textual data indicate otherwise and this is a discrepancy 
between the two datasets to be investigated further. 


II.6.2 Dynastic Beginnings in Yaxchilan 


The only clear zz 4kb u/ count in the Western Region, except 
for three isolated cases, appears in the inscriptions of Yaxchilan, 
one of the most important sites in the area. Yaxchilan lies in 
a virtual island forming an ‘omega’ 40 kilometres south from 
Piedras Negras on the left side of the Usumacinta. 


The archaeology of the site is almost unknown despite 15 
years of excavations, although there are some publications on 
its ceramics and architecture (López Varela 1989, 1995, 1998; 
García Moll 2003). The inscriptions of the site, meanwhile, were 
investigated by several epigraphers, especially the texts giving 
information on the foundation of the dynasty (Proskouriakoff 
1963-64; Stuart 1984, 1985, 1993; Mathews 1988 [1997]; 
Schele 1991 [1996]; Tate 1992; Nahm 1997, 2006; Grube 
1999; Martin and Grube 2000; Martin 2004a; Safronov z.d.). 


Today, still the basic and most informative work on the origin 
ofthe Yaxchilan dynasty remains the analysis of Peter Mathews 
in his doctoral dissertation (Mathews 1988 [1997]) and the 
reanalysis done by Werner Nahm of Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1 (Nahm 1997, 2006). As Peter Mathews showed 
the first contemporary monuments of Yaxchilan are Stelae 27 
(9.4.0.0.0-514) and 14 (9.4.8.8.15 - 523), Lintels 48 and 47 
(9.4.11.8.16 - 526), Lintels 11, 49, 37, 35 (c. 9.5.2.10.6 - 537) 
and there are at least 7 other lintels which can be connected to 
early rulers but whose dates are not specified (Lintels 18, 19, 20, 
22, 34, 36). Nevertheless, after 537 there are no contemporary 
monuments in Yaxchilan (except Stela 2 from 9.9.0.0.0 or 613) 
until the dedication of Stela 19 in 681 (Mathews 1988 [1997]). 
However, several other monuments record events happening in 
either of the two gaps: Lintel 21, Hieroglyphic Stairways 1 and 
3 and Stelae 3/33 and 6. 


These early monuments cluster in two buildings, Structure 12 
(Lintels 11, 34, 35, 36, 37, 47, 48, and 49) and Structure 22 
(Lintels 18, 19, 20, and 22). Structure 22 was dedicated after 
752, and it is very probable that Structure 12 was also a late 
construction. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that most 
of the early monuments have been removed from their original 
locations, or they were decontextualised and refitted in a new 
context by later rulers (Martin and Grube 2000:121). 


The Classic Maya Western Region 


The most informative inscriptions on the foundation of dynastic 
rule in the site can be found on Lintels 11, 35, 37, 49 (Figure 
40) and on Hieroglyphic Stairway 1. Both monuments are 
much later dedications then the events they are recounting, 
although basically they commemorate the same narrative 
(Mathews 1988 [1997:71-115]). Lintels 11, 49 37 and 35 
were originally dedicated by K'ihnich Tatb'u Jol II around 537 
and they commemorate the first 10 rulers of Yaxchilan (Martin 
and Grube 2000:118). Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 is an enigmatic 
monument as it contained two texts, one original attested by 
twenty remaining oval cartouches, and a second written over 
the first one dedicated by Yaxun B'ahlam IV in 761 (Nahm 
1997:65). 


Both narratives list the first 10 or in the case of Hieroglyphic 
Stairway I the first 16 rulers of the site. The lintels use the 
ordinary number and the numeral classifier -TAL-la/-zal, 
followed by a unique expression which probably recorded 
some part of the inauguration of rulers (David Stuart, personal 
communication 2007) and perhaps together they form a 
compound noun which can be translated ‘the first, second, 
third etc. become ruler: This clause is always followed by a 
second clause which begins with the much debated (Martin 
2004b; MacLeod n.d.) T78:514 glyph or its prefixed variant 
ye-178:514 and the names of various persons. There are only 
two dates in the four lintels, both in the second clause. 


On the other hand, Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 records dates for 
the accessions and for the second events, making it obvious that 
the two occurred in separatately. Although there are no numbers 
to ‘sequence’ the rulers, the dates perform that function perfectly 
well. Below I do not deal with the problems of the translation of 
these texts (see later) rather I investigate them from the angle of 
dynastic foundation. There are two basic questions to answer: 
when did the first ruler accede to the throne and from where 


did he come. 


There are at least four chronological reconstructions of the 
accessions of the first ten rulers of Yaxchilan (Mathews 1988 
[1997]:117; Schele 1991 [1996]:74-78; Martin and Grube 
2000:118-120; Nahm 2006:35). Mathews put the inauguration 
of the first ruler in 8.16.2.9.1 (359), Linda Schele between 
8.14.2.17.6 and 8.14.16.2.11 (320-333), and Werner Nahm in 
8.12.16.10.16 (294) or in 8.13.9.14.1 (307) or in 8.15.9.5.16 
(346). These dates are all based on a degree of guesswork and 
different arguments like Venus Counts (Nahm 1997:67), 
eyesight (Schele 1991 [1996]:76) or possible anniversaries 
(Mathews 1988 [1997]:107, 152). 


The earliest date of Nahm is the least likely, especially as this 
author erroneously identified Yaxun B'ahlam III as the 13" ruler 
of Yaxchilan, while he was certainly the 14" ruler, though later 
he rectified this problem (Martin and Grube 2000:122, 231; 
Nahm 2006:29). Apart from their differences, all the other 
three chronologies put the accession of the first ruler between 
8.13.9.14.1 and 8.16.2.9.1 (307-359) or the first half of the 4^ 


century. 


There are various possibilities to argue that this time period 
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could have been the correct one. First, the accession of the 10? 
ruler is 9.4.11.8.16 (526) and the 7^ was in power in 9.0.19.2.4 
(454), and the 14* ruler acceded in 9.9.16.10.13 (629). This 
data makes it possible that the first ruler indeed acceded in the 
first half of the 4^ century." 


The second question has never really been investigated; it has 
been widely assumed that the dynasty was a local phenomenon. 
Recently, David Stuart suggested that the origin of the Yaxchilan 
dynasty might have lain in the cities of Uaxactun or El Zotz 
(Stuart in Houston 2000:173; Houston et al. 2003:236; 
Stephen Houston, personal communication 2005; David Stuart 
personal communication 2005). 


This hypothesis bases on the similarity of the emblem glyphs 
used in El Zotz and Yaxchilan.”? Yaxchilan used at least two 
emblem glyphs, one dubbed as the ‘split-sky’ sign which is read 
PA'CHAN/pa chan or ‘broken sky’ (1-562; Boot 2002; Martin 
2004a), while the other one (T511), with unknown reading, 
was only mentioned in contemporary inscriptions from the 
late 7^ century, although it was connected to the founder in 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 (Mathews 1988 [1997:68]; Martin and 
Grube 2000:119). Both Schüren (1992) and Martin and Grube 
(2000:119) opted for an interpretation according to which the 
emblem glyphs stood to separate sites, and their joint mention 
thus indicated the union of two polities in the 7" century. 


It is not sufficient in itself that similar emblem glyphs are used 
in two sites, as this could happen in unrelated sites like Ak’e of 
the Usumacinta region and the same site named in the Northern 
Lowlands and Nim Li Punit in Belize (Peter Mathews, personal 
communication 2005). Nevertheless, the use of both emblem 
glyphs by another site which was relatively close and shows an 
earlier occupation than Yaxchilan could be used to argue that 
the earliest site was the original place of the elite, or at least the 
ruling family of the site, if not that of the whole population. The 
problem in the case of El Zotz and Yaxchilan is the dearth of 
archaeological data in the later site and few inscriptions in the 
former. Below I sum the epigraphic data from El Zotz presenting 
the main line of evidence for some relationship between the two 
Classic period polities. 


Several ceramic vessels with a particular PSS which frequently 
contains the descriptive term 'pathban jay -'plate from 


"Counting back with 22.5 years from the 10" ruler the date reached is 323, 
while doing the same with 14 generations of rulers the date reached is 336. That 
means that a 323-336 date range (or the first half of the 4^ century) is still the 
most plausible until additional data is not found. 

12 Originally, I wrote this part of the book back in 2005 when a multi-year 
project began in El Zotz. The reports were published on Mesoweb. In two 
articles Stephen Houston (20083, b) dealt explicitly with the epigraphy of the 
site and the relations between El Zotz and Yaxchilan. Archaeological evidence 
indicates that El Zotz was mostly a Late Classic settlement; however, epigraphic 
evidence shows a late 4" century existence and some unspecified relationship 
with Bejucal. Clearly, further research and epigraphic discoveries will alter the 
picture here laid down as a preliminary reconstruction. 

P^ The emblem glyph of Uaxactun was suggested by Peter Mathews (in Schele 
and Freidel 1990:443, note 43; Houston 2008b:1) to be the same ‘split-sky’ 
sign as that of Yaxchilan and El Zotz and this was accepted by Federico Fahsen 
(1992). Later, Simon Martin (2004a:1) pointed out that on Uaxactun Stela 
2 the PA'CHAN glyph is more likely in a toponymic formula which can or 
cannot be connected to Uaxactun itself. Houston (2008b:3) emphasised that 
the preceding verb żab’ mostly indicates an action which happened not in the 
local site. 


Peter Biro 
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Yaxchilan, Lintel 35. (Drawing by |. Graham). 


Yaxchilan, Lintel 37. (Drawing by |. Graham). 


Figure 40 Yaxchilan Lintels 11, 49, 37 and 35 (Drawings by PeterMathews and Ian Graham) 
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Figure 41 El Zotz Lintel 1 (Sketch by Ian Graham) 


pa chan were excavated from Uaxactun (Reents-Budet 1994, 
nevertheless it is not at all clear if they mentioned local 
personages. Dmitri Beliaev (20042) believes they do, but I shall 
show below in several cases this is unlikely. 


Currently, only two monuments are known from El Zotz, a site 
23 kilometres from Tikal and clearly in a favourable position to 
reach both the Usumacinta and the San Pedro rivers. El Zotz 
Lintel 1 (Figure 41), one of the three wooden lintels thus far 
encountered in the Maya Lowlands, stylistically dates before the 
500s and the only glyphs which remain from the name of the 
protagonist is the title sak wayas~‘white magician’ used later by 
rulers of the sites of the El Mirador Basin (Figure 42). However, 
the name of the father of the protagonist is clearly CHAK- 
KAB’KOH?/chak kab koh who was a 1 winikhab' ch ahom and 
clearly a k uhul T511-ji ajaw, the same as one of the pairs of the 
emblem glyphs in Yaxchilan. The mother of the protagonist is a 
K'ubul ixik~‘sacred lady’ which was a common title of woman 


of very high descent (Figure 43). 


The identity ofthe father becomes clearer from an inscription on 
an unprovenanced ceramic vase now exhibited in the Australian 
National Gallery, Canberra (and recorded as K8458; Figure 44). 
This beautiful tripod and lidded vase has an inscription on its 
side and on its lid, both containing interesting data on Chak 
Kab'koh?. 


The side inscription is describing the content of the vase as 
yuk ib’ ta kakaw ta ajaw ta tzih kakaw~‘his drinking cup 
for cacao, for the lord, for fresh(?) cacao. The lid inscription 
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Figure 42 El Zotz Lintel, ?--?-la? SAK- 
WAYAS? u-MIJIN-li WINIK-HAB' 
ch'a-ho?-ma CHAK-K'AB'KOH? 
K'UH-T511-ji AJAW (Photograph by 
Mark Van Stone) 


Figure 43 El Zotz Lintel, ya-AL-la K’ UH- 
IXIK (Photograph by Mark Van Stone) 
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Figure 44 Vase in the Australian National Museum (Photograph by Justin Kerr and drawing by Peter Mathews) 


contains the name of the lord as yuk ib’ chak kab'kob? u-4-? 
pa chan ajaw- the drinking cup of Chak Kab'koh?, the fourth 
descendent??, the PA CHAN lord. 


The vase can be dated stylistically before 550 as tripod-and- 
lidded vases usually disappeared from the Southern Maya 
Lowlands after that date (Culbert 2003:60). Therefore, it is 
plausible that this vase mentions the same Chak Kab'koh? as the 
one on El Zotz Lintel 1, nevertheless here his name stands with 
a pa chan ajaw title, or one of the emblem glyphs of Yaxchilan, 
but not T511-ji. However, it is not certain whether the emblem 
glyph refers to him or another person as the interpretation 
depends on the deciphering of the compound in A3, especially 
T718. 


The connection of Chak Kab'koh? to Pachan, however, is 
1 This glyph is undeciphered, though I suggest that its semantic field can be 
connected to some kind of familial relationship. This suggestion is based on the 
other two occurrences of T718, both times in the context of ‘ancestor-relation’ 
and with the additional component of CHIT-ta/chit (Grube 1988:74-75). On 
Naranjo Stela 24, left side (C16-C17), it follows the 4-38 £z a&b'ul ?-ko-'the 
38" successor ?’ title and directly precedes the name of the founder of Naranjo 
(Grube 1988:74). On Naranjo Stela 1 (E13), it precedes again the name of the 
founder, although here in a less well-understood context (Grube 1988:74). The 
chit~‘patron, father, master’ morpheme is occurring in the compound noun 
chit ch ahb'- master of fasting’ which identifies the son of a given person in the 
inscriptions. Nikolai Grube (1988:75) has suggested that T712 could be the 
180° turned variant of T539 which was deciphered as way~‘co-essence, shape 
shifter’ (Stuart and Houston 1991). A possible reading of chit way~‘master 
of shape shifter’ cannot be ruled out; however caution is needed here as I do 
not know any occurrence where T539 and T712 substitute each other. The 
connection of T712 to ancestors and its indirect occurrence with an ordinal 
number perhaps indicates that a translation “he is the fourth descendant of the 
pa'chan ajaw” is a good possibility. In that case the pa chan title would not refer 
to Chak Kab’koh?, but to an unknown ruler who could have been from El Zotz 
or from anywhere else (Uaxactun, even Yaxchilan would be a possibility). 
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confirmed in a very interesting text carved on an unprovenanced 
pyrite mirror (Figure 45). 


Fo ri 


Figure 45 Text on 
unprovenanced Pyrite 
Mirror (Drawing by David 
Mora-Marin) 
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Unprovenanced Pyrite Mirror, A1-B8, p. 65) 


pu-ji-b'i u-B'AH HUK-IK'-KAN-NAL SIYAJ- 
CHAN-AK PA'CHAN-na-AJAW u-B’AH 
u-CH’AB’-AK’AB’ tu-K’ UH-li u-MIJIN? CHAK- 
ka-KAB'KOH a-ku u-si K'INICH-B'ALAM wa-ka- 
AJAW 


pujib! ub'ah huk ik’ kanal si[h]yaj chan a[b]k[ul] 
pa chan ajaw ub ah uch'a[b ]b [il] [y]akb'a[l] tu &'ub[u] 
Lumijin[il]? chak kab koh? a[b ]E[ul] usi[h] kilh]nich 
b'a[h]lam waka ajaw 


"the hanged-instrument is the image of Huk Ik’ Kanal 
Sihyaj Chan Ahkul, Pachan Lord, it is the image of 
the fasting-darkness for the god of the son of Chak 
Kab'koh? Ahkul, it is the gift of K'ihnich B'ahlam, 
Waka Lord" 


The translation of the first morpheme is ambiguous, though 
it has recently been suggested as “Teotihuacan thing, object’ 
(Freidel 2005:2).”” The rest of the text mentions the name of 
Huk Ik’ Kanal Sihyaj Chan Ahkul as a Pachan ruler whose 
father was Chak Kab'koh?. Although there is a slight possibility 
that Sihyaj Chan Ahkul is another son of Chak Kab’koh?, the 
most probable interpretation is that Sihyaj Chan Ahkul was 
the ruler mentioned on El Zotz Lintel 1. His father, Chak 
Kab'koh? had the k uhul T511-ji ajaw emblem glyphs just as 
the pa chan ajaw title which was used by his son also. I consider 
all the information presented above are enough to propose that 
both rulers used both emblem glyphs and that they were ruling 
in El Zotz, rather than Uaxactun. However, it is also possible 
that pa chan originally referred to the city of Uaxactun while 
the T-511-ji main sign was connected to El Zotz, and the use 
of both during at least two generations would indicate the 
existence of a ruling family which governed both sites. 


A recent discovery by David Stuart presented during the 2007 
XXXI Texas Maya Meetings confirmed that the two emblem 
glyphs used in Yaxchilan, El Zotz and Uaxactun probably 
referred to two separate dynasties. As Stuart (2007:31) pointed 
out, there are two different dynastic counts on Dos Caobas Stela 
1. On the back of this monument from I1b to J la there are two 
consecutive dynastic counts, one written as 4-1 5-tz akb nj yopat 
balh]lam kuhlul] pa chan ajaw~‘the 15" successor of Yopat 


5 This translation is analogous to other instrumentals like uk ib drinking 


cup’ which is a derived noun from the verb wk’~‘to drink’ plus the instrumental 
suffix -ib’. Although the reason for the translation of pujib’ as “Teotihuacan/ 
Toltec object’ is not mentioned, I presume it comes from the decipherment of 
T854 as PUJ/pu- cattail by David Stuart (2000) which indirectly referred to 
Teotihuacan. The problem is that -ib’ derives instrumentals from intransitive 
verbs which makes the interpretation of Freidel very unlikely. Rather, it seems to 
bea positional *puj- for which a possible cognate is Classical Yukatek puh ‘llevar 
en la falda recogida o en algún lienzo recogido como falda’ (Barrera Vasquez 
1980:671) and Modern Yukatek pub ‘carry in skirt’ (Bricker, Poot Yah and 
Dzul de Po'ot 1998:222), although these are transitive verbs. If this is a valid 
hypothesis, then pujib’ is translated as ‘the carried-on-the-skirt instrument/ 
thing? an apt description of the object which is a mirror, and the two holes in it 
indicate that once it was on a rope or belt. As mirrors are frequently represented 
on skirts or sumptuous garments of the rulers, this would be a new name tag for 
this particular object (idea comes from Nikolai Grube from Glyphic seminar 
with Nikolai Grube, Christian Prager, Guido Krempel and Elizabeth Wagner, 
2011). 


Figure 46 Dos Caobas Stela 1, Back Lower Register (Source Carlos 
Pallán) 


B’ahlam, God-like Pa chan Lord’; while the other is written as 
u-20+ tz akb'uj ? ? kuh[ul] T511 ajaw- the 20+ successor of 
the God-like T511 Lord’ (Figure 46). 


This short but extremely important clause indicates that there 
were two separate emblem glyphs with two different dynastic 
counts, indeed with separate generations. Because both the El 
Zotz and the Yaxchilan rulers used the two emblem glyphs it 
is probable that neither of them was the place of the original 
dynasties which could have come from two separate places. 


Returning to the end of the text on the pyrite mirror there is a 
very important information piece of information that helps to 
narrow down the period in which both rulers lived. According 
to the inscription, the mirror was a gift (sih) from K'ihnich 
B'ahlam I, the ruler of El Peru (waka’). K'ihnich B'ahlam I 
(3872-458?) was clearly dead by 458, when his son acceded to 
the throne (Freidel 2005:3) which would ideally date the pyrite 
mirror in the first half of the 5^ century. 


Also, in an unprovenanced jade celt (Figure 47) the ruler of the 
otherwise unidentified locality Hunat/Hun Ta, Masey Chan 


Figure 47 Unprovenanced Celt 
dated to 415 and mentioning 
Homab' Chak Kab'koh? (A7- 

B7; photograph by Justin Kerr) 
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Figure 49 K3861 Text (Photograph by Justin Kerr) 


Yopat, mentioned his relationship with a certain Homab' Chak 
Kab'koh? with the date of 8.18.18.13.14 or 415, (the object was 
dedicated close to 455). From these dates I suggest that Chak 
Kab'koh? ruled in the early 4005 while his son did so close to 
the middle of the 5" century. 


Another unprovenanced vase, K679 (Figure 48) gives more 
information on Chak Kab'koh?, namely that his mother was 
an ix pa chan or ‘she from Pachar’. Also, on K3861 (Figure 
49) Chak Kab'koh? has the title noh &'ab' (2) wayaw (Stuart 
2002). The first part of this composite title means the ‘right, 
principal hand’ which was used by various rulers to express their 
relations to higher lords, like Sihyaj K'ahk” to Jatzom? Kuh in 
the early 5* century. Wayaw (Zender 2004c:207, note 141) is 
a derived noun with the approximate meaning of ‘sorcerer’, and 
together with zoh k ab’ may indicate that Chak Kab'koh? was 
the ‘principal sorcerer’ ofa higher authority, perhaps that of the 
ruler of Tikal or El Peru. 


The data presented above is enough to suggest that in the 5^ 
century there was a ruling family in El Zotz whose members used 
both the pa chan and the T511-ji emblems in their titles though 
itis not certain whether both emblems referred to the site itself, 
or just on one of the two. While Dmitri Beliaev (20042) argued 
that Sihyaj Chan Ahkul and Chak Kab'koh? Ahkul were the 
rulers of Uaxactun, I think it is better to interpret the data that 
both El Zotz and Uaxactun (if the pa chan in Uaxactun refers 
to that site) were parts of the same polity or received their ruler 
from two separate places. 


I propose that the mention of the emblem glyphs later used by 
Yaxchilan and the textual material connected to El Zotz and 
Uaxactun indicate that the respective dynasties of these sites 
were interconnected, and like in the case of Tikal-Dos Pilas, that 
one was a branch of the other. It is more probable that El Zotz 
and Uaxactun were older polities than Yaxchilan, and that the 
direction of the migration was from the Northeast Peten to the 
Usumacinta region, though direct evidence is lacking on this. It 
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is also probable that El Zotz was not the original place of either 
of the dynasties but rather was itself a secondary foundation. 


If there is indirect evidence from epigraphy about the non- 
local origin of the Yaxchilan dynasty, the archaeological data 
is sparser for confirming or refuting that hypothesis. From 
ceramics, the connection of Yaxchilan to the Peten region is 
clear, especially between the 5^ and 6" centuries, but this is not 
enough in itself: the similarity could be due to commerce or 
other connections (López Varela 1989, 1995). Nevertheless, as 
Peter Mathews shown it, 88% of the ceramics comes from the 
period c.554-c.909, and only 3% represents the years between 
c.200-c.554 (Mathews 1988 [1997:276]). This would indicate 
a relatively significant population growth in the city somewhere 
in the middle of the 6" century. Nevertheless it cannot be 
connected to the arrival of a dynasty or the beginning of the 
dynastic rule in the early 4" century. 


As I shall show below, the same discrepancy between dynastic 
founding and population growth stands in Piedras Negras, 
Palenque and Tonina. It is possible that this incongruity 
among different data sets results from the almost total lack of 
excavations in deeper layers pertaining to the period before the 
7* century, although the case of Piedras Negras rather indicates 
that this last city indeed was an insignificant site before the 
550’s, and not the thriving centre of a newly arrived dynasty 
(Houston ef al. 2003). 


The relative population growth in Yaxchilan is also indicated by 
the depopulation of several small sites surrounding the centre 
at the beginning of the 6" century (Scherer 2005) although 
again it is not clear whether the number of inhabitants of these 
villages was enough to construct the buildings in Yaxchilan. 
until further excavations provide a better ceramic chronology 
especially for the period between the 37-6" centuries, it is 
not possible to resolve the discrepancy between the two sets 
of data. Nevertheless, I think that the non-local origin of the 
first ruler(s) of Yaxchilan can be posited based on epigraphic 
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evidence, and with confidence can be connected to the specific 
sites of El Zotz and Uaxactun in the Northeast Peten. 


11.6.3 The Founding of Piedras Negras 


The city of Piedras Negras was the biggest human settlement 
on the shores of the Usumacinta River during the 8^ century 
AD. Nevertheless its beginnings lay in the same village type 
community as any other Maya centres. Piedras Negras is 
a famous name for epigraphers as its inscriptions were the 
materials on which Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1960) made her 
groundbreaking argument about the historical content of 
most of the Maya texts. Her reconstruction of the dynastic 
history of the site is still valid save minor corrections and some 
additions by later researchers (Houston 1983; Martin and 
Grube 2000:138-153; Bíró 2004). 


There have been two major excavations at the site, one in the 
period 1931-1937 and in 1939 by a team mainly from the 
university of Pennsylvania (Hill and Golden 2005) and another 
between 1997 and 2000 by a joint team from Brigham Young 
university and Guatemalas universidad del Valle (Houston et 
al. 19982, b, 1999, 20004, b). Major publications about Piedras 
Negras cover the artefacts and caches (Coe 1959), ceramics 
(Holley 1987; Mufioz 2002; 2004) and several interpretative 
papers by various researchers (Houston eż al. 2003; Nelson 
2003; Golden and Houston 1999). 


Through excavations and publications, Piedras Negras is 
currently the site best represented by archaeological material 
in the Western Region. Nevertheless, its epigraphic record says 
almost nothing about the first years of its dynasty. Basically the 
inscriptions of Piedras --Negras cover two distinct periods, one 
between 518 and 560 and the next one between 608 and 795. 


In contrast to Yaxchilan, there is not a single tz akb u/ title in 
the inscriptions of Piedras Negras. Also there is no information 
on the founder of the site. However, just like its neighbour to 
the south, the rulers of Piedras Negras used two emblem glyphs, 
one with its main sign yokib’ and the other read as kin AJAW 
(Stuart and Houston 1994:31; Guenter and Zender 1999:3- 
6; Zender 2002). Again, the interpretations are twofold. It 
can be argued that they represent two different sites and the 
use of them would indicate the union of formerly separate 
communities (personal communication with Alexandr Safronov 
2003), or that one refers to the site and the other is the name of 
the territory governed by the rulers of Piedras Negras (k ina and 
yokib’ respectively in Zender 2002). However, Stuart (2003b:2) 
suspects a distinction between the k i ajaw title and the kina’ 
place name and it has to be said that the last one (with different 
spellings) never occurs in Piedras Negras and never stands with 
the ajaw title. 


Whatever is the reference of these titles, they are unique. 
Therefore, based on the emblem glyphs it is at the moment at 
least impossible to trace the origin of the dynasty of Piedras 
Negras to any place other than the site itself. 


The earliest mentions of the rulers of Piedras Negras can 
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be found in Lintels 49 and 37 of Yaxchilan, where they are 
contemporaneous with the 7?” and 8" rulers of that city. The 
7* ruler, K'ihnich Tatb'u Jolom? I was in power in 454, and 
it is probable that the Itzam K'an Ahkul mentioned in Lintel 
49 ruled Piedras Negras in the first half of the 5° century. This 
would make the presence of dynastic rule in Piedras Negras at 
least 100 years earlier than the first inscriptions at the site itself. 


However, there are at least two texts from Piedras Negras which 
would indicate an even earlier beginning for the dynasty. Altar 
lisa mysterious monument; even its dedication is not secure, 
though most epigraphers accept the date 692 or 9.13.0.0.0. It is 
surely forms part of those rare texts that contain events back to 
thousand years and connect them to events in the future. The 
first date of the altar is 4691 BC, then comes the date of the 
‘creation’ of the current area in 3114 BC and the next date is 
8.13.0.0.0 or AD 297 (Martin and Grube 2000:140; Houston 
et al. 2003:225). A redrawing of the crucial portion of the text 
by Stephen Houston led him to suggest that a person mentioned 
with that date was the first possible ruler of Piedras Negras 
(Houston et al. 2003:225). However, he cautioned that the final 
date of Altar 1 was exactly 1 baktun cycle later than 8.13.0.0.0 
(9.13.0.0.0) “hinting at some forced historical contrivance” 
(Houston ef al. 2003:225). 


Nevertheless, it is important to mention that the last date 
commemorated in Altar 1 is 10.0.0.0.0 7 Ajaw 18 Sip or 830, 
and that there are at least two other period endings recorded 
between 8.13.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0, namely 9.0.0.0.0 (435) 
and 9.4.0.0.0 (514) when Piedras Negras had its own rulers as 
demonstrated by the inscriptions of Yaxchilan. Also, as Martin 
and Grube (2000:140) have pointed out, the same date is 
commemorated in Pomona, which maybe indicate some kind of 
common historical event, or rather the same narrative structure 
(see below). 


Although the inscription is severally eroded (Figure 50) and 
the two available drawings are substantially different, it is safe 
to say that after a ‘wrapping-the-tun’ ceremony (T2-k alaw tun) 
possibly follows a name and again another verbal expression 
which strangely signals death (U2-ochb 7). The next collocation 
is almost completely eroded according to the drawing of John 
Montgomery, but Stephen Houston reconstructed it as yo?- 
o?-NAL-a-ku or yo nal a[b]ku[l] (Figure 51), a frequent 
royal name component at Piedras Negras (V2-Houston et 
al. 2003:225). Nevertheless, this is not the end of the clause 
but the next two glyph blocks are impossible to identify. The 
following perfect transitive verb with a deictic suffix (W2a- 
ukab [ji]y) indicates that one of the preceding glyph blocks 
contained a verb. The subject is clearly a person named ‘Jewel’ 


Jaguar, possibly read uh B'ahlam (W2b). 


Montgomery drew the next two glyphs (X2) as ch'o-ko 
1-WINIK-HAB' or ch ok jun winikhab '-'unripe 1 winikhab" 
which could have been a perfect title for a new ruler who not 
yet reached his twenties. However, Houston drew the same as 
? yi-ta-ji or ? yitaj~? he/she had accompanied him ?, which 
would mean that the following glyphs refer to a name. The end 
of the clause is straightforward and records that these various 
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Figure 51 Altar 1 Fragment B Right Half (Drawing by Stephen Houston)) 


events occurred in yokib’ chan ch'e'n? or in Piedras Negras itself 
(Y2-Z2). 


The mention of one of the emblem glyph signs of Piedras 
Negras asa place name (Stuart and Houston 1994:34) is nicely 
integrated into the narrative. The second mythological event of 
the text is the 9.0.0.0.0 period ending before the ‘present era’ was 
witnessed (F2-iljiy) by a &'ubul yokib’ ajaw (G2) and supposedly 
occurred in yokib’ itself (H2-I2-Stuart and Houston 1994:34). 
The 13.0.0.0.0 period ending occurred in a place called Ti' 
Chan Yax ? Nal (M2-N2) and again was witnessed (O1-ifiy) 
by a kuhul yokib’ ajaw, although the witnessing event itself 
occurred in another well-known mythological place Ho'-?-Nal 
(Stuart and Houston 1994:77). Therefore the mention of yokib’ 
as a place name is not sufficient reason to warrant a historical 
interpretation of the events happening in 297. The verb ochb ij 
is connected to humans rather than to supernatural beings in 
the inscriptions. Also, after the 8.13.0.0.0 period ending there 
is no more mention of toponyms perhaps indicating that every 
following actions occurred in yokib’. 


According to these data, therefore, Piedras Negras had its first 
rulers somewhere in the second half of the 3" century, taking 
into account that the 297 date is the death ofa personage who 
had had a royal name. This is at least two generations earlier than 
the beginning of the dynastic rule in Yaxchilan making Piedras 
Negras one of the earliest royal centres of the Usumacinta area. 
Also, the textual material does not indicate any non-local origin 
for the dynasty contrary to the case of Yaxchilan. Meanwhile, in 
a recent article it has been argued that Piedras Negras became a 
dynastic seat from the 400s on creating a discrepancy between 
interpretation of the epigraphic and archaeological material 
(Houston et al. 2003:225). 


Later, the same authors argued that there was a surge in the 
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population of Piedras Negras which could not have been caused 
by local population growth. Therefore the new inhabitants must 
have came from elsewhere: Houston et al. (2003:226, 236-237) 
opt for the Northeast Peten claiming that the Piedras Negras 
dynasty was “intrusive”, just like the one at Yaxchilan.! 


The discrepancy nevertheless remains, although it is interesting 
that in the same article it is mentioned “a burst of activity 
unparalleled in other parts of the middle Usumacinta" during 
the period 400 BC-100 AD. The same "village life" continued 
in Piedras Negras between 250 and 400, but that thus not imply 
stagnation or even the lack of dynastic rule, especially after the 
rapid “unparalleled” construction activity in the site. 


One possible and highly speculative scenario would be a 
constant flow of migratory populations from the Northeast 
Peten, one which would have been in the same period as the 
dynastic founding of Yaxchilan (300-350) and another one 
occurring in the 400s causing a second burst of activity in the 
city. 


If one would like to narrow down to sites the possible origin of 
the Piedras Negras dynasty (if it was non-local indeed), then 
the zone of Zapote Bobal, La Joyanca and El Pajaral or the Hix 
Witz polity in later times is a good option (Breuil-Martínez e£ 
al. 2004). The Sierra Lacandón was not an obstacle, contrary 
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They describe the beginning of dynastic rule in Piedras Negras (Houston 
et al. 2003:243-244) as: 

..a pattern of rapid “long-distance migration" (often linked with 
farmers) coupled with in-gathering of pre-existing local groups; 
there must have been intelligence of the location beforehand (as 
evidenced by shared ceramic styles); and a “migration stream” 
rather than “leap-frogging” populations was probably involved, 
yet, to an unusual extent, with little evidence of “return migration” 
(Anthony 1990:902-905). The “intervening obstacle” (Anthony 
1990:fig. 1) would have been the nearly impassable Sierra 
Lacandón. 
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to what Houston et al. said, as has been recently demonstrated 
by Scherer (2005). As I shall show below, there are other 
indications of dynastic connections between the Western 
Region and the San Pedro River Valley sites. This region is 
a logical ‘next step’ for a migrating population coming from 
the Northeast Peten, and with its navigable rivers and lakes 
the movement is relatively easy and fast. Unfortunately apart 
from La Joyanca archaeological research in the area is only just 
beginning at sites like El Peru and Zapote Bobal. Nevertheless, 
the only significant interactions (war, marriage etc.) of Western 
region sites outside their own territory were with the San Pedro 
River centres from the 600s to the very end of the Classic Period. 


To sum up the information on the appearance of dynastic rule in 
Piedras Negras it can be said that it is not certain at all whether 
its first rulers were from the site itself. Although it is very likely 
that some of its inhabitants came from another region, they 
did not replace the local population. The foundation of the 
dynasty might have happened in the early 300s, or if massive 
constructions and population growth indicate the arrival of new 
elite, then in the early 400s. 


11.6.4 Bak(V)L Toktahn, Lakamha’ and K'abk Witz: 
Factional Conflicts and the Foundations of Palenque and 
Tortuguero 


The middle and lower reaches of the Usumacinta River form the 
‘frontier’ zone of inscriptions with Mayan hieroglyphic writing. 
Geographically, three broad regions can be differentiated 
(Rands 1987:203): (1) the Chiapas-Tabasco foothills zone, 
where the most important sites like Palenque and Tortuguero 
lie on limestone terraces with majestic mountains behind 
them; (2) the intermediate plains which are highly weathered 
and were almost unoccupied during the Classic Period; and 
(3) the Usumacinta floodplain, the richest soil in the whole 
Western Region which extended north to the marshlands of 
the Chontalpa region, and contained such important sites as 
Pomona, Moral, Santa Elena, Jonuta and Comalcalco. 


The knowledge of epigraphers and archaeologists about the 
region is at best uneven, and is especially biased toward the 
epigraphy of Palenque; other sites like Pomona and Chinikiha 
are almost unknown epigraphically (Schele 1991 [1996]). 
The archaeological situation is no better, major excavations 
have been undertaken in Palenque (Ruz Lhuillier 1973), 
Comalcalco (Armijo Torres 2003) and Pomona (Garcia Moll 
2004), but almost all have concentrated on the consolidation of 
surface constructions and so periods before the 600s are almost 
unknown archaeologically. 


Nevertheless, there are several clues in the epigraphic material of 
the sites that can help to elucidate the views of later rulers about 
the dynastic beginnings in the region. The inscriptional material 
is extremely late. The first contemporary text is a panel from 
Palenque’s Olvidado Temple dated to 647 (9.10.14.5.10 3 Ok 
3 Pop) while the latest inscription comes also from a Palenque 
incised black ware vessel dated to 799 (9.18.9.4.4 7 K’an 17 
Muwan). Other sites have even shorter sequences, although in 
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the case of Tortugero, Chinikiha and Pomona this can perhaps 
be attributed to the almost total lack of excavations. 


In the following pages I try to show that there are several 
indications that the dynasties of Palenque, Tortuguero and 
Comalcalco are connected. Nevertheless contrary to earlier 
arguments I believe that rather than being allies, the royal lines 
of these sites were enemies, although possibly factions of the 
same family (the same conclusion was reached in Martin and 
Grube 2000:165, though my reconstructions of the various 
events are different). 


Traditionally, the founding of the Palenque dynasty is connected 
to K'uk' B'ahlam I who appears to have ruled between 431 and 
435 (Schele 1991 [1996:81]).!” Karen Bassie-Sweet (1991:205, 
261 notes 9, 10), however, argued that he was a mythological 
figure probably dated by the 10" century BC and was the son 
of U Kokan? Chan who was a mythic entity born in 993 BC 
and acceded in 967 BC according to the text of the Tablet of 
the Cross. 


There is no direct evidence about the existence of Kuk B’ahlam 
I. The answer is no if somebody looks for direct evidence, 
however, one strong indirect evidence indicates that “Casper” 
(the following ruler according to the Cross Tablet) was not the 
first king of the dynasty, and therefore it can be argued that 
there was at least one other ruler before him on the throne of 
Palenque. 


The evidence comes from the 'K'an Tok Tablet’ (Figure 52), a 
panel recently found in Palenque Group XVI and which records 
the accessions into an undeciphered office of several individuals 
during the history of Palenque (Bernal Romero 2003). There 
are at least two slightly different chronologies proposed for 
the panel, one by Peter Mathews (personal communication 
2005) and the other one by Guillermo Bernal Romero (2003). 
However, both of them agree on the first preserved date on the 
panel as 9.1.5.5.11 6 Chuwen 19 Sak (C3-D3) or 19 November, 
460. 


That date is preceded by a distance number which is 2.0.15+ (or 
16, 17, 18 and 19 as the only other possibilities). Whatever is the 
hab’ coefficient, the preceding date is still in the reign of ‘Casper’ 
II or the second ruler of Palenque.'* Meanwhile, the position 
of the date in A8-B8 makes A1-B7 at least one additional 
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This rather unusual indeterminacy results from a pair of dates recorded in 
the Tablet of the Cross as the birth and accession dates of K’uk’ B’ahlam I. The 
first is 5 Kimi 14 Kayab’ (P4-Q4) while the second is 1 K'an 2 Kayab’ (Q8-P9). 
The narrative of the Tablet of the Cross, the quintessential source of the early 
history of Palenque, hasa peculiar narrative structure, namely the connections 
of the birth and accessions of each ruler by a distance number. However, in the 
case of the passages about K’uk’ B’ahlam I the distance number or one of the 
dates is evidently wrong. This error makes the dates suspect, especially in the 
light of their apparent ‘floating’ character—that is they are not connected by 
any distance number either to the previous date (967 BC) or the following one 
(422). However, the next person mentioned in the text and nicknamed ‘Casper’ 
is anchored into the Long Count by his celebration of the 9.0.0.0.0 8 Ajaw 13 
Kej period ending and all distance numbers of his are correct, therefore his birth 
and accession dates are certainly 8.19.6.8.8 11 Lamat 6 Xul (9 August, 422) and 
8.19.19.11.17 2 Kaban 10 Xul (10 August, 435) respectively (Schele and Freidel 
1990:219). 

5 Both Mathews and Bernal Romero suggest a date of 9.0.9.5.9 3 Muluk 17 
Muwan or 9 February, 445. 
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Figure 52 K'an Tok Tablet (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


clause. This hypothesis is confirmed by glyph B2 which is a 
clear MUWAN-ni or the name of the 15" hab month. On the 
drawing of Peter Mathews, the month has no coefficient but on 
a photo collage published by Joel Skidmore (Figure 53) a new 


piece shows at least two bars in front the muwan glyph. 


Another small fragment clearly representing “7 Ajaw’ is put 
into position Al by Peter Mathews who thus reconstructs a 
possible date of 8.19.19.3.0 7 Ajaw 18 Muwan or 13 February, 
435 (personal communication 2005) which is nicely situated 
within the supposed reign of K'uk' B'ahlam (it is a little less 
then 6 month before the accession of "Casper ).? 


Whatever is the exact date and reconstruction of that particular 
part of the text, the fact is that there is another clause between 
A1-B7 or one more date before 9.0.9.5.9. As ‘Casper’ II 
inaugurated two persons into the undeciphered office, it is 
highly unlikely that he would have been connected to the first 
date. Therefore, it is more likely that there was at least one other 
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One problem with this date is another little piece put in glyph block A2 on 
the photo which is more likely a day sign making the position of the 7 Ajaw' 
fragment untenable and thus the date of Peter Mathews is also less secure. 
Nevertheless, the position of that glyph block is questionable based on the 
evidence that in glyph block A3a it contains a different element from AJAW-wa 
or ajaw, a morpheme which always precedes the undeciphered ‘headband-bird’ 
title in A3b save when it is possessed (personal communication, Peter Mathews 
2005). 
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Figure 53 K’an Tok Tablet, Glyph B2 (Photo collage by Joel 
Skidmore) 


ruler before ‘Casper’ and the best candidate is Kuk” B'ahlam of 
the Tablet of the Cross. 


Another clue in favour of the historical existence about the 
existence of K’uk’ B’ahlam, and against the view that he was 
a mythological figure, can be found in his connection to 
the tokta[h]n toponym. Before explaining the importance 
of the connection of tokta[h]n and Kuk’ B’ahlam I shall 
treat the relations of four toponyms in the inscriptions of 
Palenque. 


Maya epigraphers are agreed that the main emblem glyph of 
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Palenque is composed of a sequence of B'AK-la which can be 
transcribed in several different ways based on the interpretation 
of the logogram B'AK and the reconstruction of the not- 
represented vowel in a -V1 suffix cued by the -la syllabogram 
or in one interpretation CAL morphosyllable (Lacadena and 
Wichmann 7.d.).? 


Most of the epigraphers agreed that this was the name of the 
territory over which the rulers of Palenque claimed dominion, 


and the name of the city itself was LAKAM HA’ or lakam ha’ 


(Stuart and Houston 1994:31; Schele and Mathews 1998:95, 
340 note 1; Martin and Grube 2000:155, 157; Miller and 
Martin 2004:201). Nevertheless, there is evidence to the 
contrary, namely that b’ak(V)/ was indeed the name of the 
whole site. 


In the texts of Palenque the B'AK or B'AK-la sequence never 
occurs in any other contexts than emblem glyphs. However there 
are at least two inscriptions where it clearly stands as a place 
name referring to Palenque itself. The first one is Tortuguero 
Monument 6 E2-F2 where it happens to be in a very interesting 
context (Figure 54): 


UH-ti-ya TAN-HA'-B'AK-la 
uhtiy ta[h]n ha’ b'ak(V.)l 
"it happened in/in front of the water (of?) B’ak(V)I” 


In this short clause both the intransitive verb u/h/ti and the 
locative noun phrase tahn ha’ indicate that biak(V)/ was a 
concrete place, not just a vague reference to the domain of the 
Palenque rulers. In the translation I have not chosen between “in 
the water” and “in front of the water”. I think both translations 
are possible, and the same expression occurs several times in 
the inscriptions of Yaxchilan in front of the pachan toponym 
where the big horseshoe bend of the Usumacinta river makes 
either “surrounded by the water” or “in front of the water” 
plausible (Martin 2004a:2). The parallel construction ta[h]n 
ch e'n makes ta[h]n ha’a good indicator of place names (Stuart 
2003b:1-2). The ruins of Palenque lie among several small rivers, 
among them are the Otolum and the Picota. A descriptive term 
ta]h]n ha’ b’ak(V )l~“in the middle of the water/rivers where 
the herons? abound” would be a nice match for the geographic 
situation of the site. 


Another occurrence of the B'AK-la sequence is on Moral Stela 
4 where it follows the third coronation of Muwan? Jol Pakal? 
(Martin 2003b). 


Morales Stela 4:E6-E7 


yi-chi-NAL K'INICH-KAN-BALAM u-ti-ya BAK- 
la 


yichnal ki[h]nich kan ba[h]lam u[h]tiy bak(V)l 


? This would give a hypothetical b'ak/a//, b'ak[u]l, b'ak[e]l or b'ak[i]l. If long 
vowels exist in Classic Ch'olan, then it is possible to imagine that the root 
morpheme was biaak- bone, however, the morpheme could have been ba/h/ 
k~‘heron’ also (Lacadena and Wichmann z.4.:27-28). 


Figure 54 Tortuguero Monument 6, E2-F2 (Drawing by Berthold 
Riese) 


"in the presence of K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam it happened 
[at] Bak(V)I” 


The text again is quite explicit (Text 5, Figure 55). The use 
of the intransitive verb u/h/ti is a safe indicator that bak(V)/ 
functions as a place name and not just a descriptive term ofa 
wider territory. 


A fourth place name, matwil (this reading is provisional and 
derives from Lacadena and Wichmann 7.d.:16, 19) appears 
several times in the inscriptions of Palenque and it is probable 
that it was the complete spelling of the main sign of the k uhu/ 
matwil ajaw emblem glyph (Skidmore z.d.) which is confirmed 
by various MAT-la, ma-MAT-wi-la, ma-ta-wi, ma-ta-wi-la 
spellings only when it is connected to the titles of kuhul ajaw 
and ix ajaw. However, its relationship to the logogram MAT 
and the sequence ma-ta in the names of royal and non royal 
elites in Palenque is far from clear, although it can be argued 
that the two are representing different morphemes, one mat and 
the other a derived mat-Vw-iil. The best indication that matwil 
functions as a place name can be found in text of the Temple of 
the Foliated Cross (D13-C14) where it follows the intransitive 
verb u[h/ti~‘it happened. 


The relationship among the four place names is not clear and as 
I have mentioned there is still debate over which refers to what 
exactly. Nevertheless, several patterns stand out. First, b'ak(V)/, 
tokta[h]n and matwil can form parts of an emblem glyphs both 
in the appellatives of men and women, while lakam ha’ never 
occurs in such a position. That is, there are k uh[ul] b'ak(V)l 
ajaw, tokta[h]n ajaw, kuh[ul] tokta[h]n ajaw and matwil ajaw 
but there is no lakam ha’ ajaw ox &'ubul lakam ha’ ajaw. 


Both P'a&(V)l and matwil can stand with supernatural entities 
and humans and P ak(V)/is the only one place name claimed by 
others outside of Palenque, that is the rulers of Tortuguero and 
Comalcalco. Tokta[h]n stands at least twice with the general 
designation winik~‘human’ and can refer to both men and 
women (Palace Tablet D17, although it is not clear to whom 
the ch ok tokta[h]n winik refers). 


The time frames of the four place names are slightly different. 
Matwil is clearly connected to supernatural beings and 
the births and arrivals of the ‘Palenque Triad’ and other 
mythological activities occurring before or near to the 13.0.0.0.0 
‘Creation’ date. As far as I know it never occurs as a toponym 
connected to events happening after 300 AD that is a date 


Figure 55 Moral Stela 4, 
E4-E7 (Drawing by Simon 
Martin) 


which can be believed to indicate the beginning of ‘historical’ 
events. However, kuhul matwil ajaw is the preferred title of 
Kan B'ahlam II when he is mentioned with supernatural beings, 
especially in the Cross Group texts. 


B'ak(V)lis mentioned for the first time in 7.5.3.10.17 or 252 BC 
connected to a personal name ("Casper I) which would be used 
by the second ruler of the Palenque dynasty (the Throne Panel 
of Temple XXI; see González Cruz and Bernal Romero 2004). 
It is unlikely that this “Casper” was a real ruler, nevertheless his 
role in the text as the sponsor of a house dedication ceremony 
and his use of the k uh[ul] bak(V)l ajaw title indicates that the 
later king K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III, who certainly ordered 
the carving of the panel, wanted the readers to believe in the 
existence of this early “Casper. All the other mentions of P ak(V) 
L, whether as a title or as a place name, comes after the 300s. 


Tokta[h Jn is a very restricted title and only occurs with K’uk’ 
B'ahlam I, ‘Casper’ Il and K'an Joy Chitam I with dates in 431, 
435, 445, 460 and 496, save two other appearances in the Palace 
Tablet probably referring to K'an Joy Chitam II as nah tokta[h] 
n and ch ok tokta[h ]n winik. Kuk” B'ahlam is only referred to as 
tokta[b]n ajaw ox kuh[ul] tokta[h Jn ajaw while ‘Casper’ IL is 
once named as a k uh[ul] bak(V)l ajaw on an unprovenanced 
travertine bowl (Martin and Grube 2000:156-157). However, 
after B'utz'aj Sak Chik's rulership (487-ca. 501) no ruler used 
the zokta[b]n ajaw title again and no event is recorded to 


happen in zokza[h Jn. 


The time frame of /a&am ha’ is clearly later than either b'a&(V)I 
or tokta[h [n because it first occurs in 490 and then its mentions 
become common in almost every text of Palenque. All house or 
room dedications in the Palace, the Cross Group and in Temples 
XVII, XVIII, XIX, and XXI are said to happen in lakam ha’ 
chan ch'e', although texts commissioned by non royal elite of 
Palenque (like those in Groups IV and XVI) conspicuously lack 
lakam ha’. 


This pattern has led several epigraphers to suggest (1) that 
tokta[h]n was the original seat of the dynasty, (2) that the 
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dynastic seat was moved to lakam ha’, which is the name of 
the site of Palenque, (3) whose dominion in turn was always 
named bak(V)/ (Schele and Mathews 1998:95; Martin and 
Grube 2000:157; Stuart 2003b:3). Nevertheless, the position 
of the buildings where lakam ha’ is explicitly mentioned and 
refers to contemporary events demarcates a minimum territory 
which embraces both sides of the Otolum River. I have to agree 
with David Stuart (Stuart 2003b:2; and see Stuart and Houston 
1994:31) that the most probable interpretation is that lakan ha’ 
was the name of the Otolum River and generally the territory 
on it's both banks, and that it is erroneous to project that place 
name to the whole of Palenque. 


From a literary-narrative viewpoint tokta[h]n and b'ak(V )I -both 
stand with ajawand k uhul ajaw and follow the intransitive verb 
u[h]ti, but neither of them is a chan che'n. This is in contrast to 
lakam ha which never stands with any rank/office designations, 
and (save one very controversial example) it never refers to 
persons and is a chan ch'e'n. The historical change of reference, 
therefore, occurs between tokta[h]n and b'ak(V)I rather than 
between zokta[h [n and lakam ha’. 


Nevertheless, this does not mean that P zA(V)I (or lakam ha’) 
is a new locale founded by an arriving dynasty. However, one 
particular clause of Palenque Temple XVII Panel has been 
interpreted by David Stuart (2003b:3) as something which 
"almost surely refers to the founding or establishment of 
Lakamha' asa political community”. 


The relevant passage follows the date 9.2.15.9.2 9 Ik’ 20 
Yaxk'in (25 August, 490) and its translation hinges upon the 
decipherment of the T548-yi verb. David Stuart (2003b:2) 
suggested that T548-yi “in other settings seems to mean ‘to set’ 
or ‘to establish”, but based on a thorough analysis of Dmitri 
Beliaev (2001) I believe that this is an invalid interpretation. 


Although the verb is still not deciphered, its suffixation and 
context (Stuart’s “other settings”) narrow down its interpretation 
to some meaning like “o return” (Beliaev 2001). First, T548-yi 
is an intransitive verb (it lacks any ergative pronoun in all its 12 
occurrences in the inscriptions) and certainly forms part of a 
special class of derived intransitives spelled as logogram+yi or 
syllabogram+syllabogram+yi like PUL-yi/pu-lu-yi~‘to burn, 
TZUTZ-yi/tzu-tzu-yi~ ‘to finish’ and JATZ’-yi/ja-tz’a-yi~‘to 
strike’ 


David Stuart (2003b:3) interprets a portion of the text of 
Piedras Negras Throne 1 as the foundation of Piedras Negras 
and the ruler's name following it as the founder of the Piedras 
Negras dynasty. 


Piedras Negras Throne 1, Edge, Glyphs 2-5 


T548-yi ta[h ]n chen? i[b ]ch ak? tun ki[h]nich yat a[h] 
k[ul] k'uh[ul] yokib’ ajaw 


This supposed establishing of Piedras Negras took place at least 
15 winikhab earlier than the birth of the late K'ihnich Yat 
Ahkul II or somewhere around 9.0.18.16.7 (Stuart 2003b:3). By 
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analogy, he interprets the clause B5-B7 on the tablet of Palenque 
Temple XVII as the establishing of Palenque. 


Palenque Temple XVII Tablet, B5-B7 


T548-yi lakam ha’ b'utz'aj sak chik yitaj a[h]kul mo’ 
nalh]b’ 


From the analysis of the other occurrences of this verb, this 
interpretation seems to me implausible. First, the foundation of 
a given place is a one-time event, and if it were mentioned with 
different dates the expectation is that it would be an anniversary 
event. Meanwhile, in the texts of Bonampak Sculptured Stones 
1,4 and 5 (C2b-D2, D8 and F7b respectively) the ‘foundation 
verb’ (as Argued by Stuart) stands thrice with the same toponym 
with different and clearly not anniversary dates and also with 
different persons (Beliaev 2001). The ‘foundation’ interpretation 
would imply that three different persons established the one 
place three times on three different dates. 


Also, at least twice this verb follows the LOK’-yi or /ok'oyi- to 
leave, exit’ intransitive verb which in other texts indicates the 
forced leaving of rulers from their sites (Bonampak Sculptured 
Stones 4 and 5 [D4-D8 and C6-F7b respectively]). This may 
indicate a pattern of ‘leaving’ and “returning, as was argued by 
Beliaev (2001). 


These evidence, therefore, show that a translation of the verb as 
‘to establish, to set’ translation and a ‘foundation interpretation 
of the text of the panel of Palenque Temple XVII and elsewhere 
are dubious. 


Returning to the idea of the change of dynastic seat, it can be 
said that Kuk’ B'ahlam I most probably was the first person 
at Palenque to rule a specific locale (¢okta[h]n), and that 
his descendants later ruled Palenque (b’ak(V)/). The first 
subsequent person of that particular family to rule b’ak(V) 
L might have been “Casper” IL who was referred as a kuhul 
b'ak(V)l ajaw. Nevertheless, he could have still resided in 
tokta[h]n, as the very important 9.0.0.0.0 (435) period ending 
ceremony was held in that locale according to the text of the 
Tablet of the Cross (Q17-S2). However the next ruler, B’utz’aj 
Sak Chik, was a ruler of bak(V)/and resided in the area called 
lakam ha’. Nevertheless, rokta[h]n remained enough important 
to be the location of a youth-age ceremony for the young K'an 
Joy Chitam I at the site in 496. 


This particular event is important to ascertain the location of 
tokta[h]n. Currently, there are two general views about the 
whereabouts of the site. Some think that it has to be a different 
locale from Palenque (Martin and Grube 2000:157; Bernal 
Romero 2003), while others have suggested different parts 
of Palenque as the original location of tokta[h/n, Schele and 
Mathews (1998:95) the area around Temple XVIII-A and the 
valley around the source of the Otolum River while Barnhart 
(1999) proposed the Picota Group. 


Kan Joy Chitam Is ritual event happened when he was 6 years 
old, and that perhaps indicates that tokta[h]n was not very far 
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from Palenque, that is a royal heir could have travelled safely 
to the site for a ceremony. Nevertheless, inscriptions from La 
Corona attest that at least one youth from that site travelled 
to Calakmul, 40 kilometres away, and returned back later to 
become the ruler of La Corona (Houston and Stuart 2000: 
67; Martin 2000b:183-184). Another analogy is the case of o' 
Chaahk who spent his youth in the court of the ruler of Piedras 
Negras, but later became the ajaw of La Mar. 


In fact, there are clear indications of the changing location of 
dynastic activities within a site. The best example is Piedras 
Negras where the only centre of any dynastic activity till 
the 600s was the South Group, as proven by both epigraphy 
(Proskouriakoff 1960) and archaeology (Houston et al. 19982, 
1998b, 1999, 2000a, b). Although there is no indication 
of dynastic change, after the middle of the 7^ century rulers 
exclusively preferred for new constructions and dedications 
the West and East Groups of Piedras Negras. Nevertheless, this 
movement did not reflect in the emblem glyph usage by the 
rulers of Piedras Negras. 


Within one site there could be various non royal elite 
families whose members ordered the production of their 
own monuments and indicated differential locales in those 
inscriptions. This is demonstrated by the K’an Tok Tablet of 
Palenque and by various bench inscriptions from Copan’s 9N 
sector, or the Las Sepulturas which might have been named 
koxo p (personal communication, Elizabeth Wagner 2005). 


I£zokta[h [n was within the current area of the site of Palenque, 
it would not have been in the area around Temple XVIII-A, 
contrary to the arguments of Linda Schele and Peter Mathews. 
Inscriptions from Temple XVII, XVIIL XIX, XXI and the 
Cross Group prove that this area pertained to lakam ha’. 


Earlier and recent archaeological excavations in the whole area 
of Palenque shows that contrary to the arguments of Barnhart, 
the Picota and Escondido Groups are not the earliest parts ofthe 
site which, rather, can be found closer to the centre of Palenque 
in an area covered by the Xinil Pa, Limón, Nauyaka and Piedras 
Bolas compounds (López Bravo et al. 2003:13). Also, there are 
enough data to ascertain that the whole area of the site was built 
on from the 300s on, especially below the North Group, the 
Palace, the Temple of the Inscriptions, Groups I, IV, XVI and 
C making the Picota just one of many areas of constructional 
activities (San Román Martín 2005). 


Therefore the hypothetical identification of the Picota 
compound with tokta[h/n is less certain, although the idea that 
one part of the site can be identified with żokta[h Jn cannot be 
completely discarded based on present evidence?! 


To sum up, it can be said that K'uk' B'ahlam I (397b./431a.- 
435d.) was very likely a human being and the first ruler of a 


a. Ifrokta[h]n was not a part of the archaeological site of Palenque, then it is 


impossible to answer that question based on the available evidence. From the 
above mentioned data about the travels of youths to the respective sites of their 
overlords, it can be said that it is likely that fokta[h/n can be found within a 40 
kilometres radius around Palenque. At present, there is no best candidate for 
the position, but there are some indications that the location of tokta[h/n (if it 
is not in Palenque) is to be thought in the direction of the Usumacinta River. 


site called tokta[h]n, and whose descendants later ruled from 
Palenque or b'ak(V)/. The first ruler who certainly governed 
from Palenque was ‘Casper’ II (422b./435a.-487d.), although 
tokta[h]n possibly stayed the more important of the two 
dynastic seats early in the site's history. Lakam Ha’ or the area 
around the Otolum River certainly became very important from 
the late 400s, and it was a locale to which B’utz’aj Sak Chik and 
his son Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ I perhaps returned in 490. 


The consolidation of the dynasty of K'uk' B'ahlam I in Palenque 
took almost a half century, which clearly indicates that it was a 
long and slow process, with possible fluctuations of ceremonial 
seats. Archaeological excavations and surveys in recent years 
bear evidence on the early occupation of the site of Palenque 
from approximately 300 BC, and also show that most likely 
there were several construction activities in the central-eastern 
area of Palenque from the 300s, 150 years before the supposed 
move of the descendants of K’uk’ B'ahlam I into the city. 


The ceramic phase connected to this period is called Picota 
(1-350) and there are no indications that Palenque received 
much foreign influence. However, during the subsequent 
ceramic phase, Motiepa (350-600), there appeared a distinctive 
subcomplex side by side with the local ceramic production 
(Rands 1987:216-219). This subcomplex was identified based 
on its imported or clearly non-local types and they connect 
Palenque to the east. According to Rands to connection is to 
Piedras Negras (1985:218), but other authors favour a location 
further east (San Roman Martin 2005:7). Both Rands and San 
Román Martin agree that this was the only period in the ceramic 
history of Palenque when outside forms, paste and decoration 
influenced the ceramic production. Unfortunately, it is not clear 
whether the pottery was imported or made by local ceramicists 
using new ideas, but in both cases new arrivals that brought the 
ceramics or the ideas can be suggested. 


Although it is highly speculative, especially in the light of the 
current debate on the production and distribution of ceramics, 
and its connection to ethnicity/population differentiation, one 
possibility is to equate the appearance of the new polychrome 
ceramics with the arrival of ‘Casper’ II and his entourage. Even 
if this was not the case, it is certain that a substantial population 
inhabited Palenque when the new courtiers of “Casper” II 
arrived. Is there any indication of the history of Palenque before 
that event? 


I think the answer is yes, and that it can be found in the 
inscriptions of Tortuguero, a site 60 kilometres northwest 
of Palenque. Although the site has not been excavated, its 
monuments are well known. The best description about 
Tortuguero is still the work of Blom and La Farge (1926-27) 
though the quality of the map is very poor. The inscriptions 
of Tortuguero have been discussed in numerous publications 
(Riese 1978; Looper 1991; Schele and Grube 1994; Arellano 
Hernandez 1996; Zender and Bassie-Sweet 2001; Grube, 
Martin, and Zender 2002). 


Although at least five rulers are known, most of the Tortuguero 
monuments were carved either during or shortly after the reign 
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of B'ahlam Ajaw (born 612/ruled 644-679). The enigma of 
Tortuguero lies in the use of the kuhul b'ak(V)l ajaw title 
for its rulers. Thus far, the occurrence of the main Palenque 
emblem glyph in the Tortuguero inscriptions led many 
epigraphers to suggest an alliance between the two sites, or a 
friendly relationship (Schele 1995; Guenter 2002:156-157, 
note 25). However, others have interpreted the same data as 
evidence about the hostility existed among the Tortuguero and 
Palenque (Martin and Grube 2000:165; Grube, Martin, and 
Zender 2002:11-19). 


One additional small piece of evidence that the enmity was 
real, at least in the 7^ century, can be found in Tortuguero 
Monument 6, a magnificently carved stone reportedly found 
in 1958, covering a tomb entrance which could have been the 
final resting place of B'ahlam Ajaw (Peter Mathews, personal 
communication 2005). Monument 6 basically lists the 
most important events in the life of B'ahlam Ajaw, his birth, 
accessions, successful war campaigns, and building dedications 
all interconnected with the past and the future contextualising 
his reign in a middle point. 


One short clause in the text, at D11-C12 (Figure 56), describes 
an undeciphered ritual which happened three years after the 
accessions of B'ahlam Ajaw.? Whatever ritual was enacted 
in 647 by B'ahlam Ajaw it was a re-enactment of the same 
ceremony which happened in 8.15.0.13.6 5 Kimi 14 Kayab' 
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The glyph in D11 is composed of the focus marker i~‘and then’ and an 
intransitive verb k'a-T271 (it lacks the ergative pronoun). The glyph in C12 
is composed of the undeciphered 'piktun' superfix and a -ni syllabogram. 
Although both collocations are undeciphered, recently Albert Davletshin (72.d.) 
analysed the intransitive verb and arrived at a possible reading of *k’ahk’~‘to 
fire, burn: The next clause in C17-F2 repeats the same intransitive verb and its 
patient, however in that case with the deictic enclitic suffix -iy represented as 
-ya. 

The structural pattern makes clear that k’a-T271 is a root intransitive verb which 
in Classic Ch’olan always ends in -i, and which is probably a marker of single- 
argument predicates (see huli, tali, chami, ochi and u[h]ti; Houston, Robertson, 
and Stuart 2000; Davletshin 72.d.). If this argumentation is correct, then the 
form of the root intransitive verb in D11 and C17 is kaCi or T271 is a Ci 
syllabogram (Davletshin 7.d.). As this particular sign is not substituting 
with other Ci syllabograms it likely represents a C’i which has not yet been 
identified in the inscriptions making a value of ch’i, k'i, p'i or ti the most 
likely possibilities (Davletshin z.2.). As has been suggested by Soren Wichmann 
(n.d.) the *p' phoneme was a late phenomenon in Cholan languages and its 
existence in Classic Ch'olan probably can be ruled out. Also, the only possible 
morphological form in Tzeltalan and Cholan languages is *k’ahk’ which leads 
to the reasonable interpretation that T271 would be ki (Davletshin 7.d.). This 
decipherment would result in a hypothetical k 4k 7 reading with the meaning 
of ‘to fire, burn. 

The following glyph is again undeciphered and its occurrence is restricted to 
Tortuguero, Altar de Sacrificios, Itzan and El Chorro, except for its numerous 
occurrences as the so-called ‘pictun’ glyph. Its main sign is a possible CVC 
logogram ending in -Vz because of the usual -ni phonetic complement (see 
Houston 1986:5, figure 6). If the kak i-'to fire, burn’ decipherment is correct, 
then this particular logogram may refer to some plant. This hypothesis has 
support from the sign’s occurrence as the main sign of the El Chorro emblem 
glyph. As Lacadena and Wichmann (.d.) have recently suggested the El Chorro 
place name was one of many which were derived by -VI suffixes from the names 
of animals and plants. 

Recently, the author with Barbara MacLeod and Michael Grofe suggested that 
T271 is xi based on evidence detailed elsewhere (Gronemeyer and MacLeod 
2010). Barbara MacLeod suggested that k axi means “to tie, to bound”, however 
this is only attested in Yukatekan languages and it is a transitive verb ultimately 
deriving from proto-Yukatekan “kx (Kaufman and Justeson 2002:999). In 
proto-Mayan “q'ahx is “to cross, to fall” whose cognates are proto- Ch'olan *k ax, 
Chorti' &axi, Tzeltal k’ax and Ch'olti' caxiel, all intransitive verbs (Kaufman 
and Norman 1984:123; Kaufman and Justeson 2002:1311). As the following 


logogram is not yet deciphered it is premature to speculate about the event. 
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Figure 56 Tortuguero Monument 6, C10-D17 (Drawing by 
Berthold Riese) 
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(30 March., 353). However, as I have indicated above, this 
ceremony was held in ta/h]m ha’ bak(V)/ or Palenque itself. 
It is not mentioned who presided over the ceremony, but from 
the structure of the text it is certain that it had to be a high elite 
person, or a ruler. This would indicate that Palenque was the 


centre of elite activity in 353, almost a century before Kuk’ 
Bahlam I ruled in zo&za[h[n. 


Even if the 353 event was a legendary or mythological one, 
the record of it certainly shows that B'ahlam Ajaw connected 
himself to an era before the dynasty of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal, 
his contemporary in Palenque. This rhetorical/real connection 
to a pre-K'uk' B'ahlam I Palenque can be coupled with the well- 
known enmity between Tortuguero and Ux Te’ Kuh, a locale 
connected to Palenque. Together, they suggest that it is better 
to interpret the relation between Palenque and Tortuguero 
as a dynastic-factional conflict. I hypothetically identify the 
B'ahlam Ajaw as the possible descendant of the dynasty who 
ruled Palenque before the coming of ‘Casper’. 


Alternatively, it is equally possible that the factional conflict 
erupted later, during a hiatus of 5 years between 524 and 
529 when the ruler lists of Palenque did not record any king. 
However, that idea is less secure as certainly there was some 
activity in Tortuguero before 524, since the text of Monument 
6 mentions the dedication (ekwani) of a building called the 
K'anjal Nah, which in turn was the pib nah or ‘sweat bath’ of 
a certain Ahkul Kuk’ in 510 (I1-J4). Though Ahkul Kuk’ 
was interpreted as the name of a ruler (Grube, Martin, and 
Zender 2002:11-9, note the erroneous translation that the 
dedication is ‘by’), actually every pib nah in Palenque is owned 
by supernatural beings (similarly to wayb7/). This makes it more 
likely that Ahkul K'uk' is a supernatural and the text is talking 
about the actual construction (ek~‘to mount, to hang [on a 
wall], see Wichmann 2002:6) of his sanctuary. The name of 
the person who was connected to the building construction is 
missing, but he/she could have been a ruler as this clause is again 
parallel to an identical action done later by B'ahlam Ajaw. The 
event in 353 happened in Palenque and the construction of the 
K'anjal Nah is certainly occurred in Tortuguero as indicated by 
the lack ofa place name. 


That Tortuguero had its own distinctive place name not used 
as an emblem glyph (just as in the case of Dos Pilas rulers who 
laid claim on the city of Tikal, but were clearly aware that their 
actual dwelling place is ‘Dragon Water’), may be proven by 
glyphs 5 and 6 on Tortugero Monument 8 (Figure 57). The 
date of this text is 9.10.15.0.0 or 647 (glyph 1-2), which is 
followed by an eroded verb and then the name of a woman 
(glyph 3-4), and the verb huli-'she arrived’ and ka/hjk' witz, 
clearly a place name (Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:11-20). 
The commemoration of the arrival of women usually signals 
marriage and the mentioned toponym is always a local place 
name (see examples from La Corona, Naranjo, Caracol or 
Piedras Negras) which makes highly likely that k’a/h/k’ witz’ 
or ‘fire mountain’ was the name of Tortuguero or one part of it. 
Actually, the geographical location of Tortuguero close to the 
active Chichon volcano makes this toponym quite descriptive. 
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Figure 57 Tortuguero Monument 8, Glyphs 1-6 (Drawing by Berthold Riese) 


As a summary, all these short clauses perhaps indicate that 
independently from the relations between the respective 
families of B'ahlam Ajaw and K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal, they 
were not in peaceful terms during the 7" century. Also, it very 
likely that Palenque had an original dynasty whose members 
later founded Tortuguero (somewhere between 353 and 510) or 
Kahk’ Witz, while the original B'ak(V)l received a new dynasty 
from a place called Toktahn sometime after 435. There is a slight 
indication that the rulers of Palenque had closer contacts with 
the Peten during the 5" century than before or after that period. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to say whether these contacts were 
commercial, ideological or indications of direct origin from that 
region. Though it is purely speculative, I think that parallel to 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras, the dynasty of Palenque could 
have originated from the Peten region, or at the northern shores 
of the Usumacinta.” 


II.6.5 Pomona 


The site of Pomona, with the neighbouring Panhale, lie near the 
great bend of the Usumacinta River, the latter site controlling 
the majestic canyon of the Boca del Cerro (Armando Anaya 
2002; García Moll 2004). Apart from consolidation of the 
main group of Pomona between 1987 and 1988, there has 
been no archaeological excavation in either site which leaves 
the epigraphic material as the sole source of information about 
the culture history of Pomona and Panhale (García Moll 2004). 


3 One very interesting text from Altar de los Reyes might have been recorded 
y 5 y e 


the once central Peten origin of the dynasty of Palenque (Sprajc and Juárez 
Cossío 2003:5). The altar contains two separate texts, one at the top and the 
other around the base, the first explicitly mentioning k uh[ul] kab’ uxlajun ?~ 
‘sacred land(s), 13 ?, while the latter lists 9 emblem glyphs and an undeciphered 
glyph collocation ?-AJAW-TZ'AM ?-li before k uh[ul] chata[h]n winik (Grube 
2004b:122). Although the translation of chata[h Jn is unknown, the use of this 
title by the rulers of Calakmul and Masul, and its occurrence in numerous codex- 
style polychrome ceramics coming from the El Mirador Basin (Reents-Budet 
et al. 2000) indicates that it referred to person from that particular region. The 
ascribing of that title to the rulers of Palenque, Tikal, Calakmul, Motul de San 
José and Edzná can be purely ideological (this is the interpretation of Grube 
2004b:122), but it is equally possible that all these dynasties were connected 
to that specific region. 
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There is, however, some information about the ceramics of the 
site which can help to supplement the epigraphic data (López 
Varela 1994, 1995). Also, Armando Anaya Hernández has made 
a preliminary survey of the suggested territory of the Pomona 
polity (2002), which yields important data on several minor 
sites on the floodplains of the Usumacinta River and the frontier 
zone between the Pomona and Piedras Negras. 


The inscriptional material of Pomona, however, is 
abundant (somewhat remarkable after only a brief period of 
excavations); there is a strong possibility that still other texts 
are to be discovered in the future. Nevertheless, save occasional 
publications of the inscriptions (Schele and Miller 1986; Grube 
and Martin 2001:11-19: Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:II- 
10, 11, 13, 36, 45, 49, 50), thus far there are no investigations 
concerning the dynastic history of the site. The designations of 
the monuments of Pomona are varied according to publications, 
and I shall use here the nomenclature of Peter Mathews 
(n.d.a-7 Stelae, 4 Alfardas, 10 Panels, 12 Hieroglyphic Panels, 
4 Miscellaneous Sculptures, 1 Monument and 30 Fragments). 


Hieroglyphic Panels 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 certainly formed a 
single text which might have been dedicated in 9.13.0.0.0 (692 
AD) giving a list of the celebrations of various period endings by 
rulers who sometimes used the k’uh[ul] pakb'ul ajaw or kuh[ul] 
pip [h]a' ajaw emblem glyphs. 


The relationship between the two emblem glyphs is not clear 
and here again the same ideas can be posited as in the other cases 
of ‘multi-emblem glyph’ usage in the inscriptions: (1) it signals 
the unification of various sites; (2) it reflects various toponyms 
within one site; (3) or it reflects the origins of the dynasty. In 
the case of Pomona there is a heavy preference to use the k uhul 
pakb'ul ajaw title in the inscriptions of the site, but at least one 
ruler used both in 9.13.0.0.0 (AD 692), and the earliest rulers 
favoured pip [h/a’, although the foreign references on the site 
shows both emblem glyphs (pip [hJa’ and pakb'ul in Palenque, 
pip [h]a in Tonina and pakb ul in Piedras Negras). 
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Figure 58 Pomona Hieroglyphic Panel 1 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


The earliest winikhab’ ending recorded on Pomona 
Hieroglyphic Panel 5 is 8.0.0.0.0 Or (Sep. 9, 41) the earliest 
retrospective date which is a candidate for a historical date in 
the Western Maya Region. The ruler's name can be transliterated 
as K'ihnich ‘Skyraising’ B'ahlam, the same name used by the 
dedicator ofthe panels in 692. 


Interestingly the text indicates that the next two recorded 
winikhab’ endings in 8.7.0.0.0 (179) and in 8.13.0.0.0 (297) 
occurred in Pip Ha (Hieroglyphic Panel 1 and 3, Figures 58 
and 59) while the location of the monuments was certainly in 
Pomona and possibly referred to in the inscriptions as Chak 
Ihch'ak Kab’ Ek’ which formed part of Pakb'ul (see the Pomona 
Panel of the 96 Glyphs reconstructed by Peter Mathews and 
published in Stuart 2007:64 and also the Pomona Panel 8 
currently in the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts). 


The following winikhab’ celebrations of 9.0.0.0.0, 9.4.0.0.0 and 
9.6.0.0.0 stand without any toponym, but the 9.8.0.0.0 and 
9.9.0.0.0 rituals happened in Ti 'tzil and zz ale[/]?, respectively, 
two otherwise unknown toponyms (Figure 60). 


The intentional recording of the different toponyms may 
signal that these were not in pakb ul, and therefore pip [h]a’ 
could have been the place of origin claimed by the dynasty of 
Pomona. The two earliest winikhab’ endings happened in 175 
and 297 respectively or basically during a time period where 
there were no attested dynasties in the Western Maya region, 
but certainly they had existed in the Northeast Peten sites like 
Tikal, Uaxactun or Naranjo." 
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The pip [b]a' compound appears in a famous Late Classic polychrome vase, 
the Rabbit Pot (K1398) which recounts a mythological story involving God 
L, Itzamnaj and the trickster rabbit (Beliaev and Davletshin 2003). The PSS 
indicates that this vase belonged to K’ahk’ Tiliw Chan Chahk (693-728>), the 
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The first occurrence of pakb ul as a place name occurs on Piedras 
Negras Stela 12 where it is connected to the ‘visit’ of a ruler 
possibly from Piedras Negras in 9.6.5.0.4 or 9.6.5.1.4 (555). 
Although Stela 12 was carved in 795 AD, there is no reason to 
doubt that pakb ul was an existing polity and that is referred 
to Pomona, which makes the hypothetical movement of the 
pip [h]a' dynasty somewhere between 297 and 555, or the 3*- 
6" centuries, a plausible time frame if one takes into account 
the arrival of dynastic rules in Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras and 
Palenque. 


Nevertheless, I have to emphasise that the above reasoning is 
highly speculative and based on the unproven assumptions that 
migrations occurred in the Western Maya region, and on the 
evidence that dynastic rule was present in the Northeast Peten 
at least by the 1*-2"4 centuries AD but that it was not present 
in the Western Region. Therefore, if the Pomona winikhab’ 
ceremonies of 179 and 297 had happened, it is more likely that 
they would have happened somewhere other than Pomona. 
Indeed they probably occurred outside of the Western Maya 
region, and if so (to further the reasoning), then pip [h Ja’ was 
not in the Western Maya region.” 


However, other scenarios are possible, like the enhancement 
of the status of the Pomona dynasty by back-projecting its 
existence into the ‘unknown’ past, or that pip [h/a’ was a 
mythological place, perhaps in the same category as matwil in 


ruler of Naranjo. In Column 1 A:2-A:4 of the vase it is written that one part of 
the narrated events occurred in ki[h]n uwitz pip [h]a’ chan ch'e'n (Beliaev and 
Davletshin 2003:24). As the events are clearly mythological it is plausible to 
assume that Kihn uwitz and Pip Ha either were mythological or mythologised 
places. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that the Pomona dynasty actually 
claimed its origin from a mythological place like the use of the Matwil toponym 
in Palenque or the Wak Kab’ Nal place name in Naranjo (Tokovinine and Vialko 
2007) indicates a similar phenomenon. 

3. Parallel to the case of Palenque, Pip Ha’ might be closer to Pomona and 
represented an older area of the actual site. 


Peter Biro 
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Figure 60 Pomona Hieroglyphic Panel 7 (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 
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Palenque. At present, it is impossible to choose among these 
highly speculative ideas, though I still posit that a migration 
theory is more likely than a local development if the 179 and 
297 dates reflect correct memorisation of events. 


IL6.6 Tonina and El Peru: Dynastic Foundation in the 
Mountains 


Lying in the Ocosingo Valley, Tonina was a ‘frontier’ community 
because to the west of it there are no indications of the presence 
of the markers of the Classic Period. To the south of the city, 
Poco Uinic and Chinkultic were further outliers of the elite 
Maya who commemorated their deeds in inscriptions. 


Tonina is still under continuous excavations, first from 1972 
to 1980 by the French Archaeological Mission to Mexico 
and from 1985 by the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia (Becquelin and Baudez 1979-1982; Yadeun 1992, 
1993). However, as in other sites of the Western Maya region, 
the excavations mainly concentrated on the consolidation and 
restoration of the still-standing constructions pertaining to the 
period from the 7* to the 10" centuries. 


The inscriptional material of the site is one of the richests in the 
Maya Lowlands; the current tally of monuments and fragments 
is over 300, although that total includes a lot of fragments. 
The publication of the texts is at best uneven. Monuments 
1-141—published in the Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions—were mainly found during the French excavations 
and their context therefore is well known. However, subsequent 
inscriptions unearthed by the Mexican excavations are not so 
well documented. They can be found in various publications and 
photographed and drawn by various standards (Yadeun 1992, 
1993; Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002; Miller and Martin 
2004; Mathews z.d.b; Martin z.d.a). 


Recently Monuments 133-176 and various fragments were 
published by the Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions 
Project (Graham, Henderson, Mathews, and Stuart 2006). 
Epigraphic works and interpretation, after a slow beginning, 
now abounds (Mathews 1979, 2001; Ayala 1995, 1997, 2002; 
Martin and Grube 2000:176-189; Grube, Martin, and Zender 
2002; Zender 2004:340-349). 


In the past Tonina has been presented as a very late participant 
in the culture and symbol system of the Classic Period, but 
now it is known as the site with the earliest monuments in the 
Western Maya region, and its political interactions can be seen as 
much more manifold than the simple Tonina-Palenque enmity 
known earlier. The dates of Tonina range from 514 to 909, the 
longest contemporary monument sequence in the region. 


The origin of the Tonina dynasty, however, has never 
been treated explicitly in previous works. The geographic 
situation of Tonina in a currently Tzeltal-speaking territory 
makes a suggestion of intrusive non-local elite intriguing. 
The investigations of Maricela Ayala (1995:236-254, 1997) 
confirmed that the population of the Ocosingo Valley from 
the 16" century on was Tzeltal speaking, and was identified in 
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the Colonial sources as poo or popo uinicob (Scholes and Roles 
1948:ms. 167-168; 376-377) exactly matching the reading of 
the main sign, and most probably, of the name of Tonina during 
the Classic Period (po’ and popo’). Later, Alfonso Lacadena 
and Soren Wichmann (2000) (based on epigraphic evidence) 
proposed that the local population of Tonina and a substantial 
part of the Western Region were the ancestors of the current 
Tzeltal-speaking communities. Nevertheless, the phonology 
and morphology of the language recorded in the inscriptions 
of Tonina are clearly the same Classic Ch’olan used all over the 
Maya Lowlands. 


Assuming that the local population was speaking proto-Tzeltal, 
there are at least two possible interpretations of the existence of 
the texts written in Classic Ch'olan. First, the local elite adopted 
the language and normative symbols of non-local and ethnically 
different rulers (the use of Medieval Latin and the adoption 
of Christian religion from the 9" to 11* centuries in Hungary 
is just one possible historical example). Second, an intrusive 
non-local and ethnically different elite arrived at the region and 
formed a ruling enclave among the local population. 


Maricela Ayala (personal communication, 2004) suggested 
that the elite of Tonina could have come from Caracol, 
based on the similar use of ‘Giant Ajaw' altars in both sites. 
Recently, Stephen Houston et al. (2003:243, note 22) explicitly 
proposed that the rulers of Tonina came from El Peru, based 
on the analysis of Tonina Monument 150. However, the date, 
translation and interpretation of that particular text are not 
at all straightforward, and in the following I examine it with 
greater scrutiny. 


Monument 150 is certainly one ofthe first sculptures in Tonina 
which began a tradition of entirely fully round sculptures. 
Because it is still two-dimensional, albeit very high relief, 
it has been dated to the late 6^ century (Martin and Grube 
2000:179; Peter Mathews, personal communication 2005). Its 
remarkable similarity to Monument 168 (dated to 577) makes 
the dating more grounded. Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
have suggested that Monument 150 be slightly later. 


Monument 150 has a text of 16 individual glyph blocks, and 
though the lower part of the text is missing, enough remains of 
the glyphs to reconstruct them partially (Figure 61). 


Tonina Monument 150 :A1-B8 


4 AJAW' 8 Kumk'u TZUTZ-yi-ya 3-TE'-? ?- WITZ 
ta-I-K'IN-ni TZUTZ-yi u-KAB'-ji-ya CHAK- 
CHIK-na ku-yu K'UH-PO'"?-AJAW u-12-TZ'AK- 
b'u-li 3-NAH-? K'UH-?-NAL u-ti TT-?-NAL 


4 ajaw 8 kumk'u tzutzyiy ux te’ ? ? witz ta jun kin 
tzutz[u]yi ukab iy chak chikin kuy kuh[ul] po’? ajaw 
ulajchan tz akb'ul ux nah ?k'uh[ul] ? nal u[h]ti ti ? nal 


“on 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk'u it had been finished 3 baktuns 
(?) [at] ? Witz, on one day, get finished, he has made 
it to happen, Chak Chikin Kuy, Divine Po’? Lord, the 


Figure 61 Tonina Monument 150 (Sketch by Ian Graham) 
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12" successor of ux Nah ?, Divine ? Place, it happened 
at Ti’ ? Nal” 


There are several ways to interpret the text. The date 4 Aajw 8 
Kumk4, at first sight, indicates a mythological event, as it is 
happened to be the Calendar Round for the 13.0.0.0.0 ‘Creation 
Date’. The verb root ¢zutz~‘to finish, to complet’ stands with an 
-iy deictic clitic which indicates that this event happened ‘long 
time ago’ (Wald 2000, 2004). The following glyph compound, 
3 baktuns, is difficult to interpret. In other ‘Creation’ Texts the 
time period mentioned is clearly 13 baktuns. The toponym 
where the completion happened is unknown from other 
mythological texts. 


The next event, according to the narrative, is the main focus of 
the text and it seems that it happened in the first day after the 
‘Creation. The person who was present during the ‘completion’ 
ritual is unknown from Tonina or other “Creation” texts. He has 
an emblem glyph which slightly resembles the Tonina emblem 
glyph but the connection is not so robust to say firmly that 
Chak Chikin Kuy was a Tonina ruler. Nevertheless, it is sure 
that he was the ‘12" successor’ of a person named Ux Nah who 
has a distinctive title composed of the adjective k’uhul~‘divine, 
sacred, a distinctive young male head with a black spot on its 
cheek and a &%iz earflare plus the noun za/— place; a component 
frequently standing with toponyms. 


The only other occurrence of that particular combination, k whu/ 
'K'in-Earflared Head’ nal happens to be in the emblem glyph of 
El Peru. The clearest example can be found on Tikal Temple 4, 
Lintel 3 C1-D1, where it precedes the ‘Chapat-Head’ variant 
of the Waka’ toponym (hence Houston’s suggestion mentioned 
above). The same combination of k whu/ 'K'in-Earflared Head’ 
nal kuhul waka’ ajaw occurs in El Peru Stelae 18, 27, 34, the 
altar for Stela 38, El Peru Hieroglyphic Stairway and an altar 
from Zapote Bobal (Figure 62). From all these contexts, it is 
almost certain that it had a special connection to El Peru, and 
thus far I have not found any other, mythological or historical 
text where it would to refer to another dynasty or place. The last 
clause of the inscription emphasises that the second ‘completion’ 
occurred at a different place than the first one, named Ti’ ? Nal. 


One possible interpretation of the text is that the 4 Ajaw 8 
Kumk'u Calendar Round straightforwardly indicates the 
13.0.0.0.0 period ending date and Chak Chikin Kuy was a 
mythological ruler, 12" in the line of a supernatural called 
ux Nah whose title had also been appropriated by the El Peru 
dynasty. This scenario would be very similar to the texts recorded 
on Piedras Negras Altar 1 where rulers with the &'ubul yokib’ 
ajaw emblem glyph were celebrating the 9.0.0.0.0 and 13.0.0.0.0 
period endings, obviously mythic events albeit certainly ‘real’ to 
the elite to whom the inscription was meant to communicate. 


A second way to interpret the text is to accept the existence 
of Chak Chikin Kuy as a once living Tonina ruler who, for 
unknown reasons, wanted to represent himself as a participant 
during the 13.0.0.0.0 “Creation” event. Also, he was really the 
12^ ruler after a certain ux Nah who , in turn, was from a specific 
place similar in name to one of the components of the El Peru 
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Figure 62 K'UH-?-NAL WAKA’?-AJAW-wa (Tikal Lintel 4, Lintel 3 C1-D1, drawing by Linda Schele) and K'INICH-B'ALAM K'UH-?- 
NAL wa-WAKA’?-AJAW b'a-ka-b'a (El Peru Altar 1, sketch by Ian Graham) 


emblem glyph but not identical with it. A slightly different 
possibility would be to accept the k whu/ 'K'in-Earflared Head’ 
nal title as explicitly referring to El Peru. 


Finally, as a third interpretation, I suggest that it is equally 
possible that the 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk'u Calendar Round refers to 
a different Long Count not to 13.0.0.0.0. Also, the toponym 
mentioned in A3, "Descending Animal’ Witz may refer to the 
same place mentioned on Monument 106:pC2-pB3, although 
the "Descending Animal’ glyph is not present on the latter 
monument. 


Monument 150 is clearly Cycle 9 or post AD 435, and as I have 
mentioned before it is near to the 6" century in style. Taking 
into account these considerations, the possible Long Count 
dates are 9.1.17.15.0 (473), 9.4.10.10.0 (525), 9.7.3.5.0 (577) 
and 9.9.16.0.0 (629). The first possibility, 473, is too early based 
on stylistic ground, while the last one in 629 would be during 
the rule of K'ihnich Hix Chapat (615-665«) whose longer name 
known from Monument 175, Huk Ub’ah K’awil ?-is/as Tak B'ak 
?, is not registered on Monument 150. The 577 date would 
be the best option if not for Tonina Monument 168, which 
mentions B'ahlam Yaxun Tihl as the ruler of Tonina from 563, 
and who was celebrating the 9.7.4.0.0 period ending. Therefore, 
the only remaining date, 525 is the best option, although this 
seems to me too early because of the style of the monument. 


Nevertheless, if 525 were the correct date, then 12 generations 
of rulers would push back the origin of the Tonina’s ruling line 
to 255. However, it is quite unlikely that any of the above dates 
would have signalled an important period ending for a ruler 
of the Classic Period, and this equates the 4 Ajaw8 Kumk’u 
Calendar Round with the 13.0.0.0.0 period ending date. 
However, the ‘successor title’ always stands with the name of 
once living persons, which makes Chak Chikin Kuy a Tonina 
ruler sometime in the 6" century. There is another substantial 
gap in the dynastic history of Tonina before 616 when, with the 
accession of K'ihnich Hix Chapat, the ruler sequence becomes 
continuous. This gap is the period between 577 and 612, a 
perfect match for the stylistically late 6" century Monument 
150. Although there is at least one another ruler from the 6" 
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century who might have ruled during this time period (Chak 
Balun Chahk from the Emiliano Zapata Panel), it does not rule 
out the possibility that Chak Chikin Kuy was a Tonina ruler at 
the turn of the 6" century. 


El Peru lies 60 kilometres west of El Zotz, the place from where 
Yaxchilan’s dynasty had its origins, and 170 kilometres northeast 
of Tonina. This is a substantial distance for any kind of elite 
migration, but other long-range elite movements are known: 
from Caracol to Copan or from Calakmul to Cancuen. The 
use of Classic Ch’olan in a region with plausibly proto-Tzeltal 
speakers indicates elite intrusion and the unique mention of a 
tz akb'ul number in the inscriptions of Tonina, connected to a 
title otherwise known only from El Peru, seemingly confirms 
that hypothesis. Caution, however, is imperative in light of the 
unknowns attached to the exact date of Monument 150, and 
especially the undeciphered state of the 'K'in-Earflared Head! 


II.6.7 The Inception of Dynastic Rule between the 
Usumacinta and Jataté Rivers 


The vast territory bordered by the Usumacinta and Jatate Rivers 
in the east and west, and the Lacantun River in south, is one 
of the great unknowns of Maya archaeology and epigraphy. 
Today, its greater part pertains to the Montes Azules Biosphere 
Reserve and its popular name is the ‘Selva Lacandona, after the 
Ch’ol-Lacandon Maya who lived there at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest (De Vos 1980; Palka 2005). 


The most important sites of the region are Bonampak and 
Lakanha. However, there are several other cities like Ojo de 
Agua, La Cascada Lakanha, Agua Escondida, Cerro de San 
Francisco, Tzendales, Plan de Ayutla and El Palma, all with 
inscriptions but hitherto without substantial archaeological 
excavations. The region is heavily looted, and almost all surface 
monuments have been moved to museum and private collections 
from the unprotected sites, creating a situation where dozens 
of known place names mentioned in the inscription are not 
identified with any archaeological sites. Even the once thought 
certain identification of the emblem glyph of Bonampak 
(Mathews 1980) has been questioned lately (Dmitri Beliaev and 


Alexandr Safronov, personal communication 2004; Bíró 2004, 
2007). The documentation of the inscriptions is highly uneven, 
although various drawings and photographs are available. 


The earliest periods of the sites in the area are almost unknown 
as there are a total lack of stratigraphical excavations even 
in Bonampak or Plan de Ayutla, and in the other sites, 
save intermittent inspections and surface data collections 
nothing is known archaeologically. Therefore, any epigrapher 
venturing into the reconstruction of the tiny, elite portion of 
the history of the region faces all sorts of problems and the 
resulting work is very speculative. However, the importance 
of the 'Selva Lacandon' during the Classic Period should not 
be underestimated. The earliest contemporary texts found by 
looters, date to 498, the only contemporary monument from 
the 5" century in the entire region. One speculative hypothesis 
about the early history of the region has been recently 
proposed by Peter Mathews (personal communication 2005) 
who suggested that the original inhabitants of the region were 
‘pushed’ into the ‘Selva Lacandona by the intrusive elite and 
non-elite populations coming out from the Northeast Peten. 
Living in a border zone, they founded small settlements, which 
later became the home of a vigorous artistic tradition and 
their rulers imitated their much wealthier neighbours of the 
Usumacinta River and beyond. 


There are two texts, which may indicate the beginning of 
dynastic rule in the ‘Selva Lacandona. The more easily 
interpretable inscription is Ojo de Agua Stela 1, dedicated in 
9.7.15.0.0 (588), which commemorates the accession (573) of 
Ehb’ Pat who is said to be the 7 successor (uhuk tz 'ak[b'ul]) 
and the yajawte’ of the son of Aj Yax Punim (Figure 63). It is 
not known the office into which Ehb' Pat was inaugurated. 
Therefore, caution is due here, because it is not at all certain 
whether the rulers of Ojo de Agua were ajaw or whether they 
had a lower ranked office. 


Nevertheless, one unprovenanced altar in Chicago almost 
certainly looted from Ojo de Agua mentions a ruler of B'ub'ul 
Ha as an ajaw just like one of the caption texts on Piedras 
Negras Panel 2. The latter monument was dedicated in 658 
and the former in 618 or 670. Both thus demonstrate that 
B'ub'ul Ha had an ajaw in the 7" century. Counting back 7^ 
generations from 573 puts the origin of the rulers of Ojo de 
Agua sometime between 363 and 433, a close match with other 
dynastic foundations in Yaxchilan and Palenque. 


Also, Ehb’ Pat is the 7?” successor of a Xukalnah ajaw. This 
could indicate (1) the existence of a dynasty in Xukalnah 
perhaps even in earlier periods (2) and that a cadet line of one 
dynasty branched off and founded a new settlement and its 
own distinctive identity. As I shall detail later, the separation 
of various lines of a singly royal family was a very common 
phenomenon in the Classic Period in general, and in the Selva 
Lacandona in particular. There are still no indications that any 
of the ruling dynasties had any distinctively non-local origin, 
but that could be due to the lack of excavations and earlier 
inscriptions. 
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Figure 63 Ojos de Agua Stela 
1 (Drawing by Alexander 


Safronov) 
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One unprovenanced panel now in a private collection in New 
York (Figure 64), looted from the thus far ‘lost’ city of Sak TZ i; 
may be evidence of a later and non-local origin of one of the 
most important dynasties of the ‘Selva Lacandona (Biro 2005). 
The New York Panel was dedicated around 756 by Aj Sak Max 
and it details various ‘fire-entering’ (ochi k’a[h]k’) ceremonies 
for a sanctuary (waybil) dedicated to the same supernatural 


dyad (Ahkul Much and Ahkul Xukub’). 


The inscription begins with the date 9.6.9.16.12 6 Eb’ 5 Muwan 
(1 January, 564) followed by an eroded verb (A2) which is 
composed of three individual glyphs. Examining the only 
available photograph helps to ascertain that the main sign is 
perhaps a variant of the 'eyed-moon' sign read as HUL, and 
the whole collocation reads as i-HUL-li or i huli- then he/ 
she arrived’ The following glyphs are very hard to discern (B2- 
B3), but the clause ends with a name K’ab’ Chan Te’ and the 
emblem glyph of Sak Tz’? (A4-B5). The next event is the first 
ochi k'a[b Jk’ ceremony into the sanctuary of Ahkul Much and 
Ahkul Xukub; still in the same year (1 November, 564). 


Later in the text, after the Initial Series 9.16.3.10.11 (20 
November, 754) the same personal name, occurs in H4-I1, 
however, the main agent in this clause is Aj Sak Max, the then 
current ruler of Sak Tzi’ (13-J3). Unfortunately the verbs of 
the clause are eroded, but it is clear that Aj Sak Max was keen 
to indicate his relationship with the earlier K'ab' Chan Te’. 
Rulers of Sak Tz'i used the k’ab’ chan te’ title in their names 
(Bíró 2005). Arrival of rulers and dedications of sanctuaries are 
important foundation events in the texts of the Classic Period, 
and this makes it possible to interpret the New York panel’s first 
clause as the founding of Sak Tz?’ in 564. However, caution is 
necessary here as the text is much eroded, and it is plausible that | 
Aj Sak Max commemorated the arrival (?) of that early K’ab’ per 1 

Chan Te’ for other reasons. One good example is the official | |] 

king list of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal of Palenque which always ] , Uu J v 

begins with Akul Mo' Nahb' I. However, from other texts it H 
is well known that Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' I was not the first king 
in Palenque. Nevertheless, if the foundation of the Sak Tzi 
dynasty did occur in 564, this relatively late inception may point 
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to a recent factional conflict, and to the non-local origin of the 
first ruler (who would have to have come from somewhere else 
in order to arrive at a given place or return back there after some 
conflict) 


II.6.8 Summary 


After analysing the inscriptions of the most important sites of 
the region I conclude that there is evidence though admittedly 
meagre about the intrusive and sudden appearance of symbolic 
markers connected to an elite culture best represented in the 
Northeast Peten before the 4* century. This recognition of the 
non-local nature of the ‘dynastic cult’ in the Western region is 
not new. Nevertheless, to posit that elite texts commemorate the 
external origin of the dynasties is a new interpretation. 


Figure 64 New York Panel, details of texts with the name of K’UK’-9-pi-? K'AB'- 
CHAN-TE' in A4-A5 and in H4-I1 (A1-B9 and E1-J4, drawings by Alexander 


Safronov) 
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Figure 64b 


However, the use of the ‘foreign card’ is inherently less developed 
than in the extreme case of Copan. As I have detailed briefly in 
IIL3.1, during the whole Classic Period the rulers of Copan were 
eager to indicate their positions in the succession list relative to 
Yax K'uk' Mo’ and emphasise the outside origin of the dynasty. 
Notwithstanding the supposedly conscious and conspicuous 
indication of foreignness and connection to Teotihuacan, pre-8^ 
century texts about Yax K'uk' Mo' did not explicitly mention 
his arrival, and as I have argued the titles, perhaps designating 
offices (ochk in kalomte’) and place (nahb'nal kihnich), were 
more important to situate him than any construed narrative 
based on the verb ui^ to arrive’ 


However, in the 8 century, both in Copan and Quirigua, 
rather new textual composition was invented, and that is from 
which investigators gain the best insight on movement of elite 
and dynastic foundation. The change is rather an addition to 
existing template, not a complete replacement of the previous 
one: Yax K'uk' Mo' is still an exemplary ruler who dedicates 
and participates in ceremonies; however, he ‘came’ and ‘arrived’ 
from a different place. The emphasis on his connections to 
Teotihuacan-related objects and regalia were emphasised 
conspicuously by later rulers of the dynasty, and in the fifth 
century his origin was more connected to the Maya Lowlands 
(Stuart 2005:376, 2007c). If the verb Auli had a discursive 
connotation of ‘conquest’ (even a return after exile is a form 
of ‘re-conquest; see Stuart 2004:235-240; Martin 2005:10), 
then its use in 8? century narrative coupled with the explicitly 
“warrior” dress of Yax Kuk’ Mo’ on monuments from the 
same era would indicate a subtle change from earlier rulers’ 
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representation of the exemplary founder: from a ruler who 
cements his realm by his exemplary ‘chief-master of rituals’ role 
to aruler who uses force to bind his kingdom. 


Such an interpretation inherently implies that 8^ century texts 
may say much more about 8" century problems and about 
politics than anything about Yax K'uk' Mo’ and his arrival. 
Contrary to this rather pessimistic tone I maintain that both 
aspects of Yax K'uk' Mo’ were real, but later successors varied 
in their emphasis of one or the other depending on context 
and needs. Basic features of the official narrative of K'ihnich 
Yax Kuk’ Mo’ are his arrival as a ruler and inauguration into 
office almost 5 months before his first ceremony in Copan 
(Stuart 2004:238, 2005:376; Sharer 2004:328-329). Therefore 
royalty was not ‘made’ in Copan, but received as a complete and 
coherent new idea about politics and how to organise the life 
ofa given community. 


The narratives in the Western region show several parallels 
and differences with the texts of Copan. Early monuments 
are missing, but the 'remembrance' of the earliest histories of 
a given site began in the 6* century (Yaxchilan, Tonina and 
Ojo de Agua), and continued in the 7* century (Palenque, 
Piedras Negras and Pomona) and 8" centuries (Sak TZ'i' and 
an unknown site from the Selva Lacandona), both by rulers 
(ajaw and &'ubul ajaw) and non royal elite (sajal and the 
‘headband bird’ title). Save the case of Sak Tz'i; there are no 
narratives in which the founder arrives (huli), but it should not 
be forgotten that such was the case in Copan until the late 8". 
The connection of founders with non-local place names and 
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strings of titles used elsewhere should have been enough to 
situate them as ‘foreign’. 


Dynastic lists are different in the sites where they were 
recorded. In Yaxchilan they are clear and are not connected to 
mythological history, whereas in Palenque, Tonina and Piedras 
Negras rulers appeared as the continuation of supernatural 
beings and as exemplary templates. However, as I have argued 
above, it is more likely that later successors used differently 
in their texts the events surrounding the foundation of their 
respective dynasties, and it is even possible that the lack of 
‘arrival’ was more the wish to be a consensual ruler of subject 
population than reality. 


The language of the texts in the Western region is clearly the 
same as the one used in the inscriptions of the Northeast 
Peten—just as the writing system itself. Literacy as such could 
have expanded through direct contacts between persons, by a 
master-apprentice relationship or by formal schooling. The last 
was probably non-existent during the 3" or 4^ centuries, and 
it is more likely that idea of the use of writing and a particular 
language was gained acceptance and use through the arrival of 
a small number of elite from one region where it was invented 
to another where it was novelty. 


There is not a single contemporary text by one of the founders. 
Their political role is depicted as the same as the one performed 
by 6" or 7? century kings, which is the most evident in the 
text of the Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions with its string 
of period endings performed by ruler after ruler. Or by the 
removed and repositioned 6" century lintels of Yaxchilan 
where each ajaw follows the same ‘warrior’ narrative, each first 
acceding to office and then taking captives. One possible motive 
behind such a representation is the legitimating of authority, not 
only through descent from a founder (the primacy of lineage), 
but also by presenting all predecessors the same as ‘I the current 
ruler. More explicitly, K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal I was not like 
his predecessors; indeed he was qualitatively different (see later), 
but nevertheless he made them similar to him. 


Nevertheless, this observation does not mean that all narrative 
information referring to the first rulers of the Western region is 
an outright lie, rather necessary omissions occurred as in other 
narratives. The first ruler of Palenque, according to the text of 
the Temple of the Inscriptions is Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' I, according 
to the Tablet of Cross is Kuk’ B'ahlam I and according to 
Tortuguero Monument 6 there was a royal family in Palenque 
in 353. In all three texts they were mentioned because they did 
something exemplary, because they did the same as the royal 
person who remembered them. From the foundation narratives 
of the Western region one important aspect of the ideas about 
politics stands out clearly: whatever you do as a person with 
authority you have to refer to somebody else before yourself, 
that is you have to follow an exemplum or at least to create one. 


This exemplum can be one single event or a narrative about a 
group of normative and moral rules about ‘how to govern’ an 
ideal precept which should have been followed by every ruler. 
It does not pertain to the question of how they governed in 
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reality but rather what they wanted to achieve in order to be 
remembered as ‘exemplary rulers: While material aspects of 
the elite and non-elite changed constantly, as is attested by the 
archaeological record, the elite wanted to make believe to any 
listener (rather then reader) that the moral underpinnings of 
‘kingship’ to be an ajaw, are durable and made for ever. 


In the case of Palenque, Pomona, Tortuguero and perhaps 
Pomona the first rulers are connected to different places 
than the ones where their successors resided. In Yaxchilan, 
the explicit connection to the Wi’ Te’ Nah parallels Copan, 
Tikal and Machaquila, and Tamarindito where the father and 
mother of a late 8" century ruler pertained to different nah, 
or houses (Houston ef al. 2003:238; Houston and McAnany 
2003:37). In Palenque, Piedras Negras and Tonina rulers or 
their purported supernatural ancestors participate in rituals long 
before the inception of dynastic rule, just as the late rulers of 
Tikal described a string of period endings dating from 1100 BC. 


The question is how the polities founded by the new rulers 
functioned: what qualitative and quantitative differences did 
they generate? If the dynasties came from the Northeast Peten, 
as I have argued above, and the cases of Yaxchilan and perhaps 
Tonina are the strongest confirmation of that hypothesis, 
then the organisational principles, the ‘knowledge of how to 
govern’ certainly came from the Northeast Peten, just as the 
language, the writing system, the titles, the buildings and other 
paraphernalia. 


The Northeast Peten polities gave the pattern and provided 
the political charter in a sense that “in varying degrees, [they] 
provided a religious, political, and administrative charter 
for subsequent” polities in the Western region (Lieberman 
2003:23). Therefore, in order to know what political 
organisation the Western polities had at the beginning of 
their existence, it is better to look at the 3'4 and 4" century 
monuments of the Northeast Peten sites. Inevitably, the new 
environment, the lower population level and the necessity 
to integrate the local inhabitants would have created special 
problems and required the charter to be changed accordingly. 
One obvious problem is to narrow down the several ‘push’ 
factors which could have been behind the movement of the 
elite and non-elite. 


One possible factor is the "search for new and better 
opportunities by lord and peasant in tandem" (Houston et 
al. 2003:237), mainly concerning new lands for agriculture, 
surplus and perhaps with more distance more independence 
from any supreme lord or rather relative. This last factor leads 
to the political. It is equally possible that the foundation of 
the dynasties and therefore the change from villages to cities 
of many Western region sites happened because of intentional 
‘colonisation’: elites sent to control more land and people, or 
flight from political turmoil. One such political upheaval could 
have been the apparent Tikal dynastic break in 378, which has 
recently been connected directly to Teotihuacan (Stuart 2000; 
Martin and Grube 2000:29-31; Martin 2000, 2003:11-17). 
This resulted in several confirmations of existing dynasties, and 
also the appearance of first inscriptions in various sites in the 


Northeast Peten like Uaxactun (378), Bejucal (381), El Zapote 
(c. 417) Masul (pre-439), and perhaps Río Azul (393). The dates 


are crucial here. 


In the cases of Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Pomona and Palenque 
(from the Tortuguero data) the approximate, and speculative, 
dates indicate a pre-378 dynastic foundation. In Tortuguero the 
date of the first dynastic event is 353, in the cases of Piedras 
Negras and Pomona it is 297, or even earlier, while in the case 
of Yaxchilan the third ruler was in power most probably in 378, 
which makes the dynastic foundation pre-378. There is not a 
single mention of any of the characters in the Western Maya 
region texts mentioned in the narratives recording the 378 
event. A late 7^ century mention of Sihyaj Kahk’ in Palenque 


is debated, and the specific glyph can be easily the verb Auliy. 


Therefore, it is more reasonable to posit that most of the sites 
were involved with elite migrations before 378 (in the case of 
Palenque there is evidence about a change of dynasty, which 
could have been connected, to events in the early 400s). 
Therefore, the basic political organisation of these political 
entities would be similar to the pre-378 Northeast Peten 
polities, taking into account the geographical and demographic 
differences. 


There are very few contemporary Maya inscriptions dated 
before 378, or roughly before 8.17.0.0.0, and even retrospective 
information is almost lacking for that period (see Grube 
and Martin 2001:11-3, who list only 32 contemporary and 
retrospective texts between 8.0.0.0.0 and 8.17.0.0.0). This 
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daunting fact rather constrains any investigator who wants to 
discuss the internal organisation of early polities, though it is 
clear that the role of the ruler was seemingly absolute. There 
is no indication of any other office or rank except the ajaw. 
The representation of the ruler was the only topic which can 
be found on pre-378 monuments, and there are no signs of any 
hierarchical relations in the inscriptions. Data about geopolitical 
interaction are equally lacking. 


Notwithstanding, rulers ofthe time are represented as warriors 
with captives (Uaxactun Stela 19, 358) and as the main 
celebrants of rituals connected to period endings (Tikal Stela 
29, 292; Uaxactun Stela 9, 327). This basic iconographic and 
textual information will be used again and again till che end of 
the Classic Period and rulers will put a different emphasis on it. 
The same political idea about the ‘warrior-ritual master’ ajaw 
was certainly adopted by the new elites of the Western region. 


The political organisation of the Western region, based on 
the textual material consisted of several small polities existing 
in the frontier zone of a much more populous region (the 
Northeast Peten); they were connected strongly to this inner 
core of Classic Maya civilisation till the 6" century. Also, there 
are no contemporary or retrospective inscriptions, which would 
indicate the existence of secondary elite, but that does not 
necessarily mean that they were absent. As I shall demonstrate 
below the appearance of the secondary elite is much earlier 
in the inscriptions as formerly thought. Also, the 378 events 
in Tikal incorporate the polities of the Western region in the 
geopolitics of the Northeast Peten. 


CHAPTER III 
TEOTIHUACAN AND THE SECONDARY ELITE: THE 
WESTERN MAYA REGION DURING THE 5TH-6TH 
CENTURIES AD 


The sheer existence of Teotihuacan in the Mexican Highlands 
was always enough to pose several questions about its assumed 
and proven influences all around Mesoamerica. The role of 
Teotihuacan in the politics of the Maya Lowlands during the 
Classic Period is a topic hotly debated and fills various papers, 
monographs and theses (see Stuart 2000; Braswell 2003; Boot 
2005:195-283). It is not my goal to enumerate the various ideas, 
hypotheses and theories about the Teotihuacan’s influence on 
the Maya Lowlands. Nevertheless, it is important to write about 
the current understanding of epigraphers before analysing its 
possible role in the geopolitics of the Usumacinta polities. 


The basic authoritative text about the analysis of Mayan textual 
material bearing on Teotihuacan-Maya relations is the work of 
David Stuart (2000:506) who concluded that the presence of 
Teotihuacan was "ntense and sometimes disruptive during the 
Early Classic...with profound changes at Tikal"! Later, Simon 
Martin and Nikolai Grube (2000:69) argued that people from 
Teotihuacan conquered Tikal.? 


The main participants of the 378 event (from the viewpoint of 
later texts) were Sihyaj K'ahk? Jatzom Kuy, and Yax Nun ahin I. 
Both Stuart (2000:478-488) and Martin (2003a:11-17) believe 
that Jatzom Kuy was the ‘emperor’ of Teotihuacan, Yax Nun 
Ahin I was his son from a Maya princess, while Sihyaj K'ahk' a 
‘general’ who led the armies conquering Tikal from Teotihuacan. 
Also, Martin (2003a:17) posited that the political domain of 
the New Order’ reached “well beyond Tikal”. Inscriptions 
suggest that outside of Tikal, Uaxactun, El Zapote, Bejucal, Rio 
Azul, Ucanal and Masul were directly connected to the Tikal 
polity, although all had their rulers. 


! He also added that former interpretations of elite emulations of foreign 


power symbols is not valid anymore: 

We can no longer be satisfied with simply viewing the Maya use 
of Teotihuacan symbolism as the appropriation of foreign visual 
forms that communicate aspects of elite ideology and militarism... 
the Teotihuacan presence in the Maya lowlands was intense and 
sometimes disruptive during the Early Classic period, with 
profound political changes at Tikal. (David Stuart 2000:506) 

? Though they were not arguing for a wider conquest in the Lowlands: 
Few, if any, events had such a transforming effect on the Maya 
Lowlands as the arrival at Tikal of a lord called Siyaj Kak’ (‘Fire 
Born’) on 31 January 378. This episode would bring not only 
Tikal, but a whole swathe of the Central Area much more directly 
into the political, cultural and economic sphere of Teotihuacan... 
While the term ‘arrival’ might seem to have a reassuring neutrality, 
in this case it constitutes some kind of political takeover, even 
military conquest...His demise [the then Tikal king] was also 
that of his entire lineage, to be replaced by a completely new male 
line which seems to have been drawn from the ruling house of 
Teotihuacan itself. (Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 2000:69) 
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Stanley Guenter (2002:20) claimed that the "Teotihuacan 
Alliance’ composed of Tikal, Copan, Palenque, Tres Islas, Rio 
Azul and Altun Ha. According to him, these sites were the 
administrative centres of the provinces of the Teotihuacan 
Empire ruled by the emperor, who was known as the kalomte’ 
(Guenter 2002:20). Based on epigraphic and archaeological 
data, he suggested that there was a dynastic change in 
Teotihuacan which would be demonstrated by the burning 
of the ‘Feathered Serpent’ pyramid (with major changes 
in Teotihuacan chronology) around 470 (originally 300), 
Tikal’s dynasty would have become an opponent to the new 
Teotihuacan rulers, and they would have appropriated the 
kalomte title for themselves at the beginning of the 6" century 
(Guenter 2002:26). Also, Guenter interpreted every pre-500 
individual with the kalomte’ title as a person from Teotihuacan, 
which led to the presence of competing Teotihuacan armies in 
the Maya Lowlands (Guenter 2002:47-48, 61). 


Among the archaeologists, it is much more difficult to demarcate 
the different groups, but a recent compilation by Geoffrey 
E. Braswell (2003:25-26) argued for a minimal influence of 
Teotihuacan. Braswell suggested a different scenario where 
Jatzom Kuy would have been the ruler of an unknown, and 
"relatively minor Maya site”, Sihyaj Kahk’ was from Tikal, and 
Chak Tok Ihch’ak I would have died from natural causes. 


Maria Josefía Iglesias Ponce de León (2003)—based on 
material evidence from problematical deposits—argued 
for the almost imperceptible teotihua? presence among the 
commoncer population of Tikal, and the very superficial and 
fleeting influence of Teotihuacan traits on elite materials. The 
strontium isotope analysis of bones connected to K'ihnich Yax 
Kuk’ Mo and Yax Nun ahin I, both previously thought to be 
from Teotihuacan, were interpreted as local, Central Peten 
origin (Buikstra ez al. 2004; Wright 2005). Based on these new 
lines of evidence, Stuart (2004a, 2004c, 2007c) argued that 
K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo' of Copan was ethnically Maya (he was 
from Caracol) but he received his regalia and authority directly 
from Teotihuacan.* 


Recently, the chemical analysis of various ceramics by Sarah C. 
Clayton (2005) determined that of all the ‘Maya’ ceramics found 
in Teotihuacan, 2096 had been imported from the Central Peten 


3. The correct version in Colonial Nawatl for somebody from Teotihuacan is 


teotihua which I will use in this book. (Gordon Whitaker, personal 
communication 2010). 

^ Nevertheless, the recently found La Sufricaya murals, dating to the period 
between 400 and 500 represent armed persons clearly in costumes connected 


and 8% specifically from Tikal, a substantial percentage proving 
a strong interaction among the Maya of the Classic Period with 
the inhabitants of Teotihuacan. The importation of ceramics 
was continuous during 500 hundred years, and basically was 
organised by the inhabitants of the so-called “Merchants Barrio’ 
(Clayton 2005).5 


All these recent investigations indicate that direct interpersonal 
contacts did occur between the high elite of various Maya cities 
and Teotihuacan, and that the interactions went in both ways 
affecting the material cultures of both participants, albeit in 
different ways. Also, the observations of Tatiana Proskouriakoff 
(1993:7-9) are still valid regarding the clear iconographic 
change from the monuments of Chak Tok Ihch'ak I (360?- 
378) to those of Yax Nun Ahin I (379-404) in Tikal. The 
latter contain highly visible and easily recognisable motives 
from Teotihuacan. However, this was a very short phase in the 
art of the site and James Borowicz (2003) argued for the return 
to earlier ‘iconographic programs during the following rulers. 


All in all, the greatest problem in deciding among the several, 
sometimes opposing, theories and scenarios proposed thus far 
and (rendered by David Stuart (2000:466) as the ‘internalist’ 
and 'externalist perspectives), lies in the unspecified 
assumptions behind them. Questions—mostly theoretical, like 
what evidence is necessary to identify different ethnicities in 
the archaeological record; what evidence is sufficient to identify 
the conquest of a site; what evidence is called for to posit the 
existence of an empire—are rarely treated. 


Although cross-cultural examples are difficult to use as models 
for the interactions among specific Mesoamerican ethnic groups, 
they can show us that even the combination of archaeological 
and textual materials is not sufficient to decide the choice 
between conquest, influence or commercial relations. 


One such example can be the development of the various 
cultures of Southeast Asia (Liebermann 2003). The 
archaeological, epigraphic and iconographic materials attest 
of strong contacts between various polities of the Indian 
subcontinent and Southeast Asia. The same can be said about 
the material culture and the textual data of the polities of North 
Vietnam, which show a connection with China from the Han 
to the Tang period (roughly from the 3“ century BC to the 10 
century AD). 


In the first case, the language, the writing system and principle 
cosmological concepts in Southeast Asia were clearly derived 
from the Indian subcontinent, just as the form and style of 
temples and plans of the cities (Bentley 1986). The situation 
was somewhat similar in the northern part of Vietnam where 
the local elite used Chinese writing and language and Confucian 
and Chinese Buddhist ideologies (Lieberman 2003). In the first 
case there is enough direct and indirect evidence to know that 
to Teotihuacan. Indeed, as was argued by Wagner, they are in a format later 
reproduced in the codices of the Mexican Highland (Wagner 2004). The form 
and style of the murals are a strange blend of ‘Maya and ‘Teotihuacan’ elements, 
and they are clearly different from the earlier representation of teotihua warriors 
on the murals of Structure B-XIII in Uaxactun (Smith 1950). 


3. As Karl Taube (2003) has recently demonstrated, the Tetitla murals of 
Teotihuacan show the painting artists who may have been ethnically Maya. 
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there was no large-scale Indian conquest, but in the second case 
it is also well-known that northern Vietnam was a province of 
various Chinese empires from the late 3' century BC to the 
10% century. By this very sketchy and simplistic presentation, I 
hope to show that the same combination of material and textual 
elements can be used to argue either for ‘stimulus diffusion’ or 
for direct control. 


In both cases, the deciding factor is the existence of written 
historical tradition in Southeast Asia, India and China which 
more or less agreed upon what happened. Both the Chinese 
and Vietnamese sources explicitly recorded that the Han Empire 
conquered North Vietnam, while neither the Southeast Asian 
epigraphic material nor the Indian sources posited a conquest 
in their respective case. When conquest did occur, in the 12" 
century, it is known because Chola inscriptions and Burmese 
sources both recorded it explicitly. 


Unfortunately, there is no written evidence from Teotihuacan 
about such a conquest, perhaps in part because of its writing 
system is only just being rediscovered (‘Taube 2000). In the case 
of Tikal, written material does exist but it has been interpreted 
differently, as I have indicated above. This fact leads to the 
question what an explicit record of a conquest would look like. 
The simplest answer to this would be a sentence like ‘Sihyaj 
K'ahk, the Teotihuacan general conquered Tikal in 378° In the 
next section I shall examine what the Classic Maya recorded and 
propose some interpretations of my own. 


III.1 Classic Maya Texts and Teotihuacan Iconographic 
Motives 


There are several place names connected to the actual 
participants of the arrival event, however in most cases 
epigraphers cannot translate them. On Tikal Stela 31° 
(C19-C24; Figure 65a) the text is not well understood: after the 
verb (£zutzuyi-'it got finished’) and relational noun (yichnal-in 
the presence of’) follows ochk’in kawil (D21) and the name 
of Sihyaj K’ahk’ (C22) with the kalomte’ title (D22). This is 
followed by a collocation ya-hi-AH?, possibly yah~‘at the 
same time’ (C23; Grube 2004a:71) and the death expression 
och haj~‘water-entered’ Chak Tok Ihch'ak I (Stuart 2000:478).” 


All the other examples (Uaxactun Stela 5:B8-B9; Uaxactun 
Stela 22:B9-B11; Tikal Marcador B8-C3; Figures 65b and c) use 
the arrival verb-HUL-li-ya T'AB'-ya?, HUL-ya and HUL-ye 
respectively (Stuart 2000:476). Also, the person who arrived 
is always Sihyaj K’ahk’ (on Uaxactun Stela 22 ochk in kawil, 
or the same title used on Tikal Stela 31:D21). Sihyaj K'ahk's 


é The most recent analysis of Tikal Stela 31 is that of David Stuart presented 


during the 2010 Texas Maya Conference Workshop. Also I use data from many 
informal sessions with a select group of epigraphers such as Christian Prager, 
Albert Davletshin, Guido Krempel, Elizabeth Wagner and Sven Gronemeyer. 

The translation of this phrase can be “he finished, in the presence of” 
followed by several undeciphered glyphs and the name Sihyaj Kahk’. However, 
taking into account the similarity of the TZUTZ and HUL logograms (the 
difference is the presence of the 'diadem' in the first and the -ja syllable in the 
second case) this can be a straightforward arrival event which would be expected 
because of the other texts and also because of the following ichan relational 
noun. The translation can be “he arrived, in the presence of ?? ?? ochk’in K’awil, 
Sihyaj K'ahk" I believe this is plausible and would pose interesting interpretative 


possibilities about the identities of the undeciphered glyphs. 


The Classic Maya Western Region 


Figure 65a The arrival of Sihjay K'ahk' in 
378 (Tikal Stela 31 C20-D24, drawing by 
"Thomas Barthel) 


Figure 65b The arrival of Sihjay K'ahk' in 
378 (Uaxactun Stela 5 A7-B8, drawing by 
Linda Schele) 


Figure 65c The arrival of Sihyaj K'ahk” in 
378 (Tikal Marcador A7-B9, drawing by 
Linda Schele) 
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name is thrice followed by the kalomte’ title (Uaxactun Stela 
4:A6; Tikal Stela 31:D22; Tikal Marcador B8) and thrice stood 
before it (Hombre de Tikal F5; El Peru Stela 15: Ap6; Bejucal 
Stela 2:D8). Only in one very late example it is followed by the 
ochk'in kalomte’ title (around 733, from Burial 116 in Grube 
and Martin 2000:11-28). In Tikal Marcador A9 the kalomte’ 
title is followed by an undeciphered collocation which begins 
with the agentive prefix aj~‘he/she from, he/she who is, in 
all probability indicating another title (like the much later aj 
k'uhun or aj tzibb’) or a toponym (like aj chak ha’ or aj peptun)5 
Nevertheless the most likely interpretation is that this glyph 
records the origin of Sihyaj K’ahk, probably names the site or 
area where he had come from. 


Sihyaj K’ahk’ is connected to another toponym in the text of the 
Tikal Marcador where his name is followed by a sequence which 
best reads as huley mut[ul] ch'e'n ho’ no[m] witz- he arrived at 
Tikal cave [from] Ho’ Nom Witz" (G5-G6). 


However, it is more plausible that the sentence refers to the 


following individual or god effigy and therefore it is huley 


* One suggestion for reading this glyph compound—as AJ-yo-OTOT-NAL 
or aj yototnal~‘he of the house of” (Braswell 2003:25)—is not convincing 


because neither yo nor the ‘tatch’ element is present. 
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mut[ul] ch'en ho’ no[m] witz waxaklajun ub ah chan-“he/it 
arrived at Mutul, Ho Nom Witz Waxaklajun Ub'ah Chan”. 
Also, knowing other examples from later inscriptions the most 
plausible interpretation is that Waxaklajun Ub'ah Chan arrived 
at Mutul Ho’ Nom Witz, or one part of Mutul (see ?-pi chan 
ch'e'n ux witik from Copan where the last toponym is clearly 
part of the preceding place name). 


This sequence of glyphs is very important because it proves that 
Ho' Nom Witz was probably a toponym connected to Tikal 
and not an entity outside of the Maya Lowlands. Therefore, the 
most plausible interpretation is that Sihyaj K'ahk' came from a 
different site from Tikal, but not from Ho’ Nom Witz. As David 
Stuart mentioned, Sihyaj K’ahk’ was in El Peru in 8.17.1.4.4 (8 
January, 378) which shows his possible route to Tikal (Stuart 
2000:479). This attests his coming form the west. Interestingly, 
in El Peru nobody interpreted the arrival as ‘conquest’ and there 
is nothing in later, though very fragmentary inscriptions, which 
warrant such an interpretation. 


The other important person of the arrival event is Jatzom Kuy 
or ‘Spearthrower Owl’ who is said to be the ‘fourth ruler’ anda 
Ho’ Nom Witz kalomte’ (Stuart 2000:48 1-490). While Stuart 
(2000:482, 484) argued that his name is “probably non-Mayan" 
the reading proposed most recently is clearly in Classic Cholan.” 
Nikolai Grube and Linda Schele (1994:14-15) argued for the 
connection of this particular name (they believed it was a title 
or ‘emblem) with the well-known iconographic motif from 
Teotihuacan called lechuza y armas (Stuart 2000:484).'° The 
role of Jatzom Kuy in the arrival event is not at all clear, indeed 
his relationship with Sihyaj K’ahk’ is difficult to understand 
from the texts. Stuart (2000:485) argues that Jatzom Kuy was 
the Teotihuacan ruler himself and Sihyaj K’ahk’ his general. 
Nevertheless, there is no compelling evidence to prove or 
disprove this identification save the information that the son of 
Jatz'om Kuy later became the next king of Tikal and the sublord 
(yajaw) of Sihyaj Kahk’ It is very strange that the new king of 
Tikal, son of the Teotihuacan emperor himself, was the sublord 
of the emperor’s general, although not impossible if, as Stuart 
suggested, Yax Nun Ahin I was still very young and Sihyaj K'ahk” 
functioned as regent. 


Meanwhile, the opposite is possible too, namely that Jatzom 
Kuy, asa king (ajaw) of Ho' Nom Witz was hierarchically lower 
than Sihyaj K'ahk' and his son therefore became a sublord of the 
latter. The only indication of the relation that existed between 
Sihyaj K'ahk” and Jatzom Kuy is found on the Tikal Marcador. 


? — Jatzom Kuy, or ‘Striker Owl’ is a highly descriptive name from the 


intransitive verb jatz’~‘to strike’ (Zender 2005) plus the -07 agentive suffix 
coupled with the noun kuy~‘owl. 

10 Authors dealing with Teotihuacan iconography, however, have made a subtle 
distinction between the various birds represented and concluded that there were 
at least two different iconographic symbols-one the ‘owl with spearthrower” 
while the other ‘a rapacious bird with shield-and-dart’ (Paulinyi 2001). 
Nevertheless, one unprovenanced jade ear-spool referring to Jatzom Kuy 
shows the ‘rapacious bird with shield-and-dart’ variant. This may show that 
whatever was the original meaning of the two particular iconographic complexes 
at Teotihuacan, among the Maya in the Classic Period they were both read as 
Jatz'om Kuy. The owl, the shield, the dart and the atlatl and their different 
combinations became a symbol of war-prowess for later rulers, and this fact 
alone may confirm the extraordinary military power of that particular individual 
in the early 4^ century. 
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Figure 66 Tikal Marcador Text (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


However, because of the uncertainties concerning the yi-ta 
collocation, neither suggestion can be proved definitely. 


After the arrival of Sihyaj Kahk’ at Tikal the text continues 
with a new clause which begins with the combination of an 
AK'AB' and K’IN head variant glyphs (C1), together forming 
a logogram TZ’AK which stands in the expression uz akaj^ the 
count of, here having an approximate meaning ‘on the next day. 
The verb at D1 seems to be the early form of the intransitive verb 
huli~‘to arrive’ used earlier in the text (B7). The next glyph (C2) 
is a place name composed of ku-?-pu- CH'E'N (Figure 66). 


The whole clause, therefore, has an approximate meaning of 
'on the next day he arrived at ku-?-pu place: The following 
glyph is yi-ta which is usually transcribed as yita[j/~ ‘he has 
accompanied him' (MacLeod 2004:300-301). Although David 
Stuart suggested that this expression "conveys the notion that 
the subject in some way ‘looks on’ the principal event, either 
figuratively or literally" (2000:483, and note 12), recent 
investigations indicate that this morpheme has nothing to do 
with a supposed *il-ta~‘look at’ derived verbal stem. 


After the name of Jatzom Kuy (C3), the next two glyphs (D3- 
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C4) were deciphered by David Stuart (2002) as zoj k'ab'- right 
hand and zz eh k'ab’~‘left hand’; finally the clause ends with the 


name of Sihyaj K’ahk. The whole clause can be transliterated as 
the following (Figure 66): 
Tikal Marcador, C1-D4 


TZAK HUL-ye ku-?-pu- CH'E'N yi-ta JATZ’?- 
K'UY NOJ-K'AP' TZEH-K'AP' SIH?-ja-K'AK" 


The problem is how the clause should be transcribed; especially 
the crucial morpheme represented by the yi-ta syllabograms. A 
possible solution is: 

yi-ta-ji 

yitaj 

y-it-a-ij-O 

3sE-companion-sf-res-3sA 


"he/she/it has accompanied him" 


The Classic Maya Western Region 


Another possibility would be if the yi-ta sequence is transcribed 
as yit or yita thus 


yi-ta 

yita 

y-ita-O 
3sE-companion-3sA 
“he is his companion” 


Using the two different transcriptions, the sentence and its 
translations can be quite different: 


Tikal Marcador, C1-D4 


a, [u]tz ak[aj] huley ku-?p ch en yita[i] jatz [om] kuy noj 
k'ab’ tz'eb kab’ sih[yalj kalh]k” 


b, [u]tz ak[aj] huley ku-?p ch'e'n yita jatz [om] kuy noj 
k'ab’ tz'eb k'ab’ sihlya]j kalh]k” 


a, “next, he arrived at Ku-?p place, he accompanied him 


(literally he was in the state of having accompany him), 
Jatz'om Kuy, the Right Hand and Left Hand of Sihyaj_ 
Kahk’ 


b, next, he arrived at Ku-?p place, the companion of 
Jatz'om Kuy, the Right Hand and the Left Hand, Sihyaj 
Kahk’ [himself |” 


In the first transcription and translation, it has to be assumed 
that the zoj kab’ tz eb kab’ sibyaj k'abk’ sequence lacks the 
necessary ergative pronoun because it was “a predetermined 
unit, and not a new grammatical sentence” (Barbara MacLeod, 
personal communication 2006). Also, it has to be assumed that 
the scribe did not represent the final velar spirant because of its 
assimilation to the following glottal spirant (j) in the name of 
Jatz'om Kuy. However, if the reconstruction as yitaj is accepted, 
then Jatzom Kuy had arrived with Sihyaj K'ahk' to a certain 
place, and also he was the latter's subordinate. 


Contrary to this argument, if the yita reconstruction is favoured, 
then Sihyaj K’ahk’ is the only agent in the sentence, and all 
others are titles of him, beginning with the most important, 
namely that he is the companion of Jatzom Kuy, and it is 
difficult to ascertain the hierarchical relationship of the two, 
although it is arguable that he was a subordinate of Jatzom Kuy. 
In this case the translation of the title sequence would be “he 
arrived...the companion of Jatz’om Kuy, the left hand, the right 
hand, Sihyaj Kahk”. 


I opt for the second option for reasons detailed below, though 
I have still doubts about the identity of Jatz om Kuy and Sihyaj 
Kahk’ as ethnically Teotihuacan persons, and especially about 
ideas which argue for the non-presence of Jatz om Kuy in the 
Maya Lowlands, for two reasons. 
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Figure 67 u-ya-? and u-?-ma in Tikal Marcador G1 and Tikal Stela 
31 F7 (Drawings by Linda Schele and Thomas Barthel) 


First, the entire text of the Marcador was dedicated in 
8.18.17.14.9 or in 414, possibly by a certain Ch'amak (?) who 
identified himself as the yajaw (or sublord) of Sihyaj K'ahk* 
Nevertheless, the object dedicated (the Marcador itself) is 
owned by Jatzom Kuy (E8-F9) which again makes his role as 
a superordinate quite obvious. The next two glyphs are highly 
controversial. It has been suggested that they referred to the 
subordinate status of Jatzom Kuy (Dmitri Beliaev, personal 
communication 2000). 


The clause can be read as u-ya-KAB’? ?-?-?-AJAW-wa or 
uyakab’ ? ajaw and can be translated as “he is/it is the akab’ of 
the ? lord" (Figure 67). On the contrary to this, other scholars 
suggested that this sequence is rather u-KAB’-ya or ukab [ji]y 
and therefore a verb with the meaning “he has made it happen" 
(Alexander Voss and Erik Boot, in personal communication 
with Dmitri Beliaev 2000). However, the next part of the clause 
makes this interpretation difficult: 


Tikal Marcador, G2-H4 


TZ'AK-b'u u-KAB’-ji MAM ch’a-CH’AMAK? ya- 
AJAW-wa SIH-ja-K'AK" 


[u]tz akb'u[j] ukab [i]j mam chamak? yajaw sib[ya]i 
k'alh]k 


Recently I have reexamined this passage with Albert Davletshin 
based on his photos of the monument and we arrived at the 
conclusion that the logogram is certainly not a conflation of 
KAB’ and ji but a distinctive animal head. From typical sentence 
structure of Classic Ch’olan this can be a semantic couplet 
referring to the marcador itself. I suggest that the whole phrase 
can be read as “was planted the marcador (teotihua glyph) of 
Jatzom Kuy, the marcador (Classic Ch'olan) of X lord (Jatz’om 
Kuy)” 


The agent of this sentence is introduced by the utzakb’uj 
ukab ij sequence several times used in the text of Tikal Stela 31 
(A26-B26; D7-C8; C12-D12), followed always by the personal 
names of rulers and as the initial glyphs of three clauses. The 
translation of the whole sentence is: 


“was planted the marcador of Jatzom Kuy, the marcador 
of X lord, he has ordered it, he has made it happen, Mam 
Ch'amak, the sublord of Sihyaj Kahk?” 


Returning back to my earlier discussion, I conclude that Jatzom 
Kuy is mentioned as the possessor of an object in the text of 


the Marcador, and not as a sublord of another person. The 
second reason for accepting a yita transcription comes from the 
investigation of 44 occurrences of the yi-ta/yi-ta-ji/yi-ta-ji-ya 
collocations. From all occurrences, there are only 5 in the form 
yi-ta, and from these two stands with HUL, forming the already 
discussed yit/yita hul sequence. Of the remaining three, two 
show that yi-ta can be transcribed always and only as yit or yita, 
that is a possessed noun, rather then yitaj. 


Also, the titles used by the participants connected to the arrival 
event are similar, that is Sihyaj K’ahk’ and Jatzom Kuy are both 
kalomte’, and Jatzom Kuy is an ajaw too. Although there is 
no evidence that Sihyaj K'ahk' ever used the ajaw title, this 
does not rule out that he was one. Several ajaw in the Maya 
Lowlands were the sublord (yajaw) either of Sihyaj Kahk’ or 
Jatz’om Kuy, that is they had a similar or hierarchically equal, 
role as overlords. 


The interpretation of the kalomte’ title is problematic, though 
it is certainly a compound noun composed of kalom and te’, 
the former one itself is a derived noun from a transitive verb 
kal by the agentive suffix —om~‘he/she who does.... Whatever 
is the translation of the title"’, it forms part of a larger group of 
compound nouns with że’ like yajaw te “lord of ze" and bah 
te’~vthe first ze”. Indeed, not just kalom is untranslated but there 
is no general agreement over what że’ refers to: ‘tree’, ‘lineage’ 
or ‘spear’. The connection of both kalomte’ and yajawte’ with 
power in general, and war in particular makes it very likely that 
a translation of ‘he/she who zs the spear, ‘spear lord’ and ‘first 
spear’ are viable options (Alfonso Lacadena in Boot 2005:442, 
note 3). The persons who used the kalomte’ title in their 
inscriptions were the overlords of various ajaw (Simon Martin 
1995, personal communication in Stuart 2000:487), however 
there were always more than one kalomte’ at the same time 
in the Maya Lowlands, which rules out any connotation like 
‘emperor’ The title later was connected to the cardinal points, 
and Sihyaj K’ahk’ Jatzom Kuy and K'ihnich Yax Kuk’ Mo’ were 
ochk’in kalomte’ or “western kalomte’—exactly the direction of 
Teotihucan from the Maya Lowlands.” 


The title was unlikely to be an ethnically bound designation, 
although Stanley Guenter (2002:20) argued that before 500 
only persons from Teotihuacan used it. On Tikal Stela 31 (C5- 
C7) a possibly mythological king connected to Chi/7/ Throne 
in various inscriptions and called K'ihnich Yajaw Hun B'ahlam 


1l 


Albert Davletshin (2004) suggested that the verb kal- is a cognate of the 
Ch'orIT chajres ‘to chop’ which gives a possible translation as ‘the one who 
chops the trees’ for the kalomte’ title. He believes also that this is a direct 
translation of a foreign language title ultimately connected to the teotihua Rain 
God, which was the predecessor of the Nawa Tlaloc. Elizabeth Wagner (1995) 
suggested that this title is related to “opening with an axe” represented on Classic 
Maya vases. Albert Davletshin (2011) currently accepts this interpretation and 
translates the title as “the one who opens, pierces”. 

12 A question is whether the title was always connected to cardinal points or 
this was a later phenomenon projected back to earlier periods. It is thought- 
provoking that K'ihnich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ is not connected to the kalomte’ or 
ochk in kalomte' titles before the early 600s, and Sihyaj K’ahk’ is only designated 
ochk'in kalomte’ once in a bone from Tikal Burial 116, dating to around 727- 
733 (Martin and Grube 2000:47). Also, Jatzom Kuy is named only once as 
ochk in kalomte’, on an unprovenanced jade ear-plug from the region of Rio Azul 
without secure dating (though stylistically before 500s). The first mention of a 
ochk in kalomte’ is found on Quirigua Stela U with a date of 480, which is 41 
years after the death of Jatzom Kuy. It is difficult to decide whether directional 
nouns originally stood with the kalomte’ title, though they were by the end of 
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(Grube 2004b: 128-130) is said to be a kalomte’. Although this is 
retrospective information, it is important to emphasise that this 
title is Classic Ch'olan in derivation, and doubtlessly K'ihnich 
Yajaw Hun was imagined as the most powerful mythical ruler 
centred in Chij Throne. Later rulers of Copan, Tikal, Pusilha, 
Calakmul and Yaxchilan all mentioned his rituals as the first 
royal acts in their inscriptions. 


All early kalomte’were explicitly connected to a building named 
Wi Te’ Nah (Stuart 2000:492-493). K'ihnich Yax Kuk Mo’ 
came from Wi’ Te’ Nah where he took the Kawil; Yax Nun 
Ahin I descends (e/h/mi) from Wi? Te’ Nah (Tikal Burial 116, 
MT-35; Grube and Martin 2000:11-24, 28) on 8.17.2.3.16 (26 
December, 378). The same intransitive verb usually indicates 
the beginning point of a journey which ends with the verb 
huli~‘to arrive’ (Marc Zender 2005b). On Tikal Stela 31 
(E5-E8), it is said that before his accession, Yax Nun Ahin I 
“ascended/moved to Wi’ Te’ Nah, he has made it to happen, 
Sihyaj K'ahk”. Perhaps this indicates that there were various 
Wi Te’ Nah connected to accessions and Teotihuacan imagery 
(Stuart 2000:493; Guenter 2002:272). The days travelled by the 
early kalomte’ are varied, but all indicate substantial distance: 
Sihyaj Kahk’ 145 days, Yax Kuk” Mo’ 153 days, and Yax Nun 
Ahin I 261 days (Guenter 2002:272). 


The distance between Tikal and El Peru (8 days travel by Sihyaj 
Kahk’) is approximately 80 kilometres which results in a daily 
10 kilometres travel of Sihyaj K’ahk’. Using this calculation one 
can speculate that his whole journey was approximately 1450 
kilometres and that of Yax Kuk” Mo’ was 1530. 


However, a similar travel between Calakmul and Cancuen (230 
kilometres) took between half a year and a year, which in itself 
indicates that travels of rulers involved much more then simple 
traversing of distances as fast as possible (Guenter 2001). 


If the original Wi’ Te’ Nah was in Teotihuacan the question 
remains whether this alone indicates the ethnic identity of 
Sihyaj Kahk’, Jatzom Kuy and K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo; or that 
of all the other kalomte’ in the 5-6" centuries. This answer is 
probably no, based on strontium isotope evidence, which shows 
that both Yax Nun Ahin I and K'ihnich Yax K'uk' Mo' were 
born in the Maya Lowlands, more precisely in Central Peten, 
and now it is suggested the Yax K'uk' Mo’ hailed from Caracol 
(Stuart 2007c). 


The parentage statement of Yax Nun ahin I is not fully known 
because only his father, Jatzom Kuy, is mentioned explicitly. 
Nevertheless, Tikal Stelae 31 and 2 mention the same woman, 
unen K'awil, once as the wife (yatan) of Jatzom Kuy, and in both 
cases as an una[h]b nal kinich, a title exclusively connected to 
persons originally from Tikal, or from its royal family. If she 
were the mother of Yax Nun ahin I, it would not be a foreigner 
who occupied the throne of Tikal. 


the 5^ century. The early mention of Jatzom Kuy as a ochk in kalomte’ makes it 
very probable that indeed directions were part of the title form the onset. Also, 
the ‘western’ direction logically implies the existence of at least other three 
directions (later identified) or three other kalomte’ at the same time. Two, or 
possibly three, kalomte’ around the 420s makes the political situation much 
more complex then a single Teotihuacan emperor and his vassals. 
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Recapitulating all this information, the most plausible 
interpretation of the 378 events, taking into account all of the 
evidence, is that one faction of the Tikal family, connected 
to Teotihuacan and claiming legitimacy from both Tikal and 
Teotihuacan, produced the rulers of Tikal after the death of 
Chak Tok Ihch'ak I. It is not the ‘arrival of the strangers’ but 
the arrival of one faction whose two most important members 
were actually born in the Maya Lowlands, and the mother of 
one of them was probably from Tikal itself. A kalomte’ meant 
to be a lord who ruled over other rulers with the ajaw title; 
but it does not imply an ethnically Teotihuacan person. There 
was always more then one kalomte’, and except that his son was 
the ruler of Tikal, there is nothing in the titles of Jatzom Kuy 
which would show that he was hierarchically above the other 
kalomte’. Recapitulating my discussion of the arrival event of 
378, the following chronological chart can be constructed from 
different texts: 


(1) 8.16.17.15.11-the invocation of K'ihnich Ajaw by 
Jatzom Kuy (zzak[aj] ki[h]n[ich] ajaw jatz [om]? kuy; 
Tikal Burial 116 MT 32; Stuart 2000:508; Grube and 
Martin 2000:1I-28). 


(2) 8.17.0.15.7-the departure of Sihyaj Kahk, ochk’in 
kalomte’ (e[b ]mi sibya[j] [k'ah'k] ochk’in kalomte’; Tikal 
Burial 116 MT 34; Stuart 2000:508; Grube and Martin 
2000:11-28). 


(3) 8.17.0.15.11-the invocation of Waxaklajun Ub'ah 
Chan of ?-Witz Nal (zzak[aj] waxaklajun ub‘ah chan 
?-witz nal; Tikal Burial 116 MT 33 and MT 36; Grube 
and Martin 2000:11-28). 


(4) 8.17.1.4.4-the arrival of Sihyaj K’ahk’ at El Peru 
(buliy kalomte’ si[ b ]yaj &a[h]k' El Peru Stela 15:Ap2- 
Bp8; Stuart 2000:479-480). 


(5) 8.17.1.4.12-the arrival of Sihyaj K'ahk' at Tikal and 
later at Uaxactun (Uaxactun Stela 4 and 5, both date to 
8.18.0.0.0; La Sufricaya Structure 1 Mural 7 in Foley 
20047; La Sufricaya Stela 6 in Grube 2003:703, both 
pre-8.19.0.0.0?; Tikal Marcador from 8.18.17.14.19; 
Tikal Stela 31 from 9.0.10.0.0; Uaxactun Stela 22, 
9.3.10.0.0). The possible arrival of Jatzom Kuy to a place 
called Ku-?-up. 


(6) 8.17.2.3.16-the departure of Yax Nun Ahin I from 
the Wi’ Te’ Nah (e/h]mi wi te nah nu[n] yax ahin 
kuhb[ul] mut[ul] ajaw; Tikal Burial 116 MT 36; Stuart 
2000:508; Grube and Martin 2000:11-28). 


(7) 8.17.2.16.17-the accession of Yax Nun Ahin I as 
subordinate of Sihyaj K’ahk’ (Tikal Stelae 4 and 31). 


From this rather terse list it seems to me that the process of 
dynastic change was a planned action and Yax Nun Ahin I only 
left the Wi” Te’ Nah when Sihyaj Kahk’ secured the situation 
not just in Tikal but in El Peru and Uaxactun. Also, the earliest 
definitive action was done by Jatzom Kuy after his accession in 
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8.16.17.9.0 which now seems as a ‘trigger’ event in the narrative. 
The origins of Jatzom Kuy, Sihyaj K'ahk' and the supernatural 
being Waxaklajun Ub'ah Chan are difficult to ascertain. Jatzom 
Kuy was a ruler of Ho' Nom Witz which could have been one 
area within Tikal or El Zapote itself. Sihyaj K'ahk” could have 
come from Teotihuacan, and certainly he was the main actor 


of the events of 378. 


The presence ofan organised warrior component is certainly 
involved, especially after the new evidence presented by the 
murals of La Sufricaya Structure 1. Here, the work of Ross 
Hassig (1988) is informative as he detailed the possibility of a 
Teotihuacan armed conquest of the Northeast Peten based on 
the technological aspect of Teotihuacan warfare and logistics. 


Hassig opted for a less direct involvement of Teotihuacan into 
the political life ofthe Maya Lowlands, but he did not seem to 
deny the possibility of a one-time event where the “balance of 
power in a succession struggle” was concerned.'3 What occurred 
in Tikal was the seizure of the throne by a new patriline that 
probably had a legitimate claim to the throne through Jatzom 
Kuy's marriage with a native Tikal woman." 


A new interpretation of a rather difficult text may shed light 
on the later life of Sihyaj K'ahk! The Hombre de Tikal (Fahsen 
1988) is a headless statue of a seated man found in the northern 
section of the site in Structure 3D-43 of Group H. The text 
records several events, but the main actor is an individual with 
the name of K'u(k) Mo’ who might have been a non-royal 
noble from Tikal. As usual with secondary elite inscriptions, 
the narrative mentions events which are connected to overlords; 
however this is not spelled out directly in the text. Interestingly, 
at 8.18.10.1.1 (406) Sihyaj K'ahk' arrives at Tikal and it is 
specifically mentioned that this is the second arrival/coming 
ofthe kalomte’. This would mean that Sihyaj K’ahk’ operated in 
the Maya Lowlands within a time span of almost three decades 
(378-406) and this coincides with the even longer ruling period 
of Jatzom Kuy (374-439). 


Another problem is the disambiguation between the powers 
of Sihyaj K'ahk, Jatzom Kuy and the rulers of Tikal. From the 
simple count of the mention of their names as clear overlords, 
Sihyaj Kahk’ was the supreme figure of the three. Between 378 
and 396 he was mentioned in El Peru, Tikal, Bejucal, Río Azul, 
Uaxactun and La Sufricaya. Later he may have been mentioned 
in Copan and Palenque, although both of those records are 


highly dubious and there are alternative interpretations. Jatzom 
P Hassig deals in various passages with the problem of teotihua presence at 
the Maya Lowlands: 

The lowland Maya area also experienced extensive Teotihuacan 

contact, but no conquest, partly because of the jungle terrain that 

made military control difficult. (Hassig 1988:70). 

Tikal was too large and too distant for Teotihuacan to control 

directly...(Hassig 1988:80). 

Its ties were apparently commercial, but Teotihuacan influence 

was significant enough to have swayed the balance of power ina 

succession struggle (Hassig 1988:80). 
^ Tt is impossible to ascertain the ethnic identity of Jatzom Kuy and Sihyaj 
Kahk’, though it is interesting that their names were never again used by 
later rulers. Both had very strong connotation with iconographic symbols 
and ritual feasts (the New Fire ceremony) present in Teotihuacan, however, 
in the case of Sihyaj K’ahk’ this was just one component of his name (the 
other recurrent part is ochkin kawil, a Mayan name). Recently, Jesper 


Kuy is mentioned El Zapote and in an unprovenanced earflare 
as the overlord of the unidentified site of Masu'ul (Martin and 
Grube 2000:30). Also, one of his subordinates had the vase 
K7528 as his possession (Martin 2003a:14). Nevertheless, 
these records indicate the overlord positions of Sihyaj K'ahk' 
and Jatzom Kuy and the Tikal ruler Yax Nun Ahin I was one of 
the subordinates. Indeed the existence ofa dynasty in Uaxactun 
and the lack of any mention of Tikal in this site may also point 
to its independent status. All other sites who mention the 
entrada or subordinate positions do not record Tikal rulers in 
their inscriptions. 


Because of this evidence, I tentatively suggest that Tikal was 
not the head of a hegemonic system, rather it was one of the 
subordinated sites, or one of those sites whose rulers were 
directly connected to the arrival of Sihyaj Kahk. All these sites 
were probably in a system of alliance or were independent from 
each other. After 439 there is no record of Jatzom Kuy or Sihyaj 
Kahk’ which may also point to the dissolution of the hegemonic 
rule they built over the central part of the Maya Lowlands. 


The dynastic foundation of Yax K'uk' Mo' at Copan could 
have been instigated from Tikal, but a rather cryptic and not- 
well-understood reference to Sihyaj Kahk on the Xukpi Stone 
(9.0.2.0.0.0) indicates a more independent relationship. Also, 
Copan never mentioned any subordinate status to any of the 
persons from the Jatzom Kuy dynasty, although the mention 
of Sihyaj K’ahk’ in itself still suggests that his power was well 
remembered in 437. 


After the death of Sihyaj Chan K'awil II in 456, there was a 
suspiciously long period until the accession of the next Tikal 
king K'an Chitam in 458 (Martin and Grube 2000:36-37). His 
realm is almost unknown from the inscriptions, except for the 
apparent war against the former subordinate Masul (Martin and 
Grube 2000:37) which may indicates the falling apart of the 
hegemony. The commemoration of Sihyaj K'ahk' on Uaxactun 
Stela 22 in 502 may demonstrate the continuing importance of 
his memory in this particular site. 


After an initial period of sudden appearance and ensuing control 
of a relatively large number of sites, connected through the 
persons of Sihyaj Kahk’ and Jatzom Kuy, after 502 there were 
no other monuments till the 700s that would mention them 
again. 


After this rather cursory treatment of the inscriptional material 
referring to the arrival of Sihyaj K'ahk' to the Maya Lowlands, 
it is possible to entertain that various Maya sites accepted 
the symbolic/military power of Teotihuacan whose main 
representative was Sihyaj K'ahk” himself. The sites, however, 
were independent polities from each other, though Tikal 
possibly played a significant role as the seat of (one of?) the 
son(s) of Jatzom Kuy who was the overlord of at least another 
city, the unidentified Masul. The relative extent of the influence 


Nielsen and Christophe Helmke (2008) identified Spearthrower Owl Hill as a 
toponym mentioned in the mural paintings of the Atetelco compound in 
Teotihuacan dated to the Xolalpan Phase (350-450 AD). They suggested that 
Spearthrower Owl might have been the name ofa mythological figure and both 
the toponym and the individual wear this designation. 
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Figure 68 Unprovenanced Onyx Bowl (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


of Sihyaj K'ahk' embraced an area from Rio Azul in the north 
to Copan in the south, mainly concentrating the eastern 
regions of the Maya Lowlands. It is significant that his first 
mention occurs in a text from 393 and his last one is from 502, 
indicating that the entire 5^ century was under the aegis of 
Sihyaj K'ahk””. Nevertheless, other sites of the Maya Lowlands 
show less evidence of teotihua presence, especially the sities in 
the Western Maya region. 


Indeed, it is from the end of the 5 century—when the teotihua 
presence fades away from the lowlands—that the sites of the 
Western region began to produce their first monuments, 
mentioning rulers from the Northeast Peten, the ochk in 
kalomte'and titles which formerly were attached to rulers, but in 
the Western regions texts they would become connected to elite 
persons clearly under the supreme sovereign. Also, except from 
one possible inscription from Palenque, there is not a single 
mention of the participants of the entrada in the texts of the 
region, neither that of the rulers of Tikal (except of two texts). 


III.2 Rulers and Nobles in the Western Maya Region 
during the 5^ and 6" Centuries AD 


In the background of the entrada of Sihyaj K’ahk’ it is interesting 
to look at what the Western Region texts commemorate. 
Although war is attested, one of the main charchteristics of 
these inscriptions is the presence of non-royal nobles from 
the first records on; another feature is the frequent records of 
interactions among the various sites. The first contemporary 
inscriptions of the Western Maya region come from the 5^ 
century. One undated (but stylistically clearly pre-500) carved 
travertine bowl mentions the name of the second ruler of 
Palenque as a ch ok ch'a-? &'ubul b'ak(V)l ajaw~“unripe sacred 
B'ak(V)llord" and thus certainly dates from the period of 422- 
487 (Figure 68). 


Another securely dated set of unprovenanced monuments is 
highly interesting, as it is the first textual and iconographic 
attestation of the role of the non-royal elite. The Houston 
Panel (Figure 69) is the earliest dated contemporary inscription 
thus far from the Western Maya region. The same noble 
commissioned the so-called ‘Po Panel’ (Figure 70). As these 


two monuments are very important for understanding the role 
5 An additional source of information about the interaction of Teotihuacan 
and the Classic Maya is the growing number of foreign words attested in 
the inscriptions. Recently a renewed vigour in investigating non-Classic 
Ch'olan words and morphological phenomena in Classic Period texts led 
several epigraphers and linguists to suggest that an important segment of 
the inhabitants of Teotihuacan might have been Nawa speakers (Macri and 
Looper 2003; Macri 2005; Meléndez and Pallán 2005; Prager and Wagner 
2008; Boot 2009; Bíró and Davletshin 2010). The attestation of Nawa words 
in conjunction with Central Mexican iconographic motives on securely dated 
monuments from 445 onwards raise issues with accepted reconstructions of 
Nawa linguistic history. Ihe growing number of words also lends more credence 
to actual presence of teotihuas in the Maya Lowlands. 
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Figure 70 Po Panel (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 
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Figure 71 ti FLINT-IN-HAND"-? (Tikal Altar 5, drawing by Linton Satterthwaite) and a-ni u- FLINT-IN-HAND' (K1398, photograph by 
Justin Kerr) 


and political power of the non-royal elite ofthe late 5^ and early 
6" century I follow with a somewhat more detailed analysis of 
them. 


The Houston Panel was dedicated in 9.3.3.16.4 (498), but it 
records two additional dates, one of them the period ending 
9.3.0.0.0 (495), while the other is 9.3.0.14.13 (in the same 
year). The main event (A1-C4), which probably served as the 
motive for carving the panel, was the dedication (ochi &'abk?) 
of CVp Nah which was the house (yotot) of K'an Tatb'u Max. 
His name is followed by a possessed title (D4) ya-a-na-b’i-li/ 
ya nab il or “he is the anab’ of"! and the name of the possessor, 
K'ihnich Yat Ahkul (for the yar reading of the ‘stinger’ glyph 
see Lopes 2005b). The aad’ title is frequently mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the Lakanha River region, although its 
transcription and meaning are controversial. 


K'ihnich Yat Ahkul was the king (ajaw) of a polity named a-k'e/ 
Ak'e or Ak’e(L), an emblem glyph main sign long held to refer 
to Bonampak (Mathews 1980). However, it is more probable 
that this was a different locale from Bonampak not identified 
yet by archaeologists or epigraphers with a particular ruin in the 
Lakanha River region (Biro 2004, 2005, 2007). 


The other two events on the Houston Panel are the earlier 
period ending of 9.3.0.0.0 (495) and a later undeciphered event 
in 9.3.0.14.13 (495). The period ending is recorded with the 
usual k’altun~‘stone-wrapping’ expression (C8), however the 
next verb (E1) is composed of an undeciphered sign and the 
clitic -jiy followed by Ahkul ?. Though the verb is unknown to 
me, it may refer to some ritual action that happened involving 
the following supernatural entity. The next expression (E3) 
is the repetition of the ‘stone-wrapping’ ceremony (k altuz) 
and a witz-entering which is not very well understood ritual 
mentioned during the Early Classic Period (F3). 


The next commemorated event is the undeciphered 'flint-in- 


hand’ logogram which appears otherwise on Tikal Altar 5 


16 This sequence is usually transcribed as ya-a-b’i-li/yab i/~‘his grandfather’ 


because of this spelling is indeed found on another unprovenanced monument, 
the Po Panel (D5). But as is seen in the Houston Panel (D5) the spelling is 
ya-na-a-b’i-li. Other examples of the same title are spelled as ya-a-na-b’i-li 
which indicate that the correct transliteration is ya abil which can be analysed 
as the prevocalic ergative pronoun y-, the root a7-, a -Vb’ derivational suffix 
and the partitive possessive suffiv -V/. The root a'n- may be connected to the 
proto-Cholan *ahn~‘to run’ and with a -Vb’ agentive suffix, otherwise attested 
in wayab’, its meaning could have been ‘runner’ (Beliaev 2004:127). 
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and K1398 (Figure 71)." The text ends with the expression ? 
tu chen ki[h]nich yat a[h]kul Ake ajaw or °? in the cave of 
K'ihnich Yat Ahkul, Ak'e Lord: 


This toponymic expression is a frequent clause ending formula 
in the inscriptions of non-royal elite of the Lakanha River 
region, where they identify that some ceremony occurred in 
the territory or site of their overlord. 


Kan Tatbu Max commissioned another contemporary 
monument. Again it is an unprovenanced panel which has 
been interpreted by several epigraphers (Riese 1988; Eberl 2000; 
Figure 70). The panel has 29 glyphs in the middle flanked by 


portraits of two sitting persons on stone-thrones.'3 


Markus Eberl (2000:316, figure 498) interpreted the Po Panel as 
the representation of a dead person on the left and his successor 
on the right. He showed that the beard signalled that the left 
person was long dead and the Po Panel commemorated the 
dedication of his tomb by his grandson, the ruler of Bonampak. 
I do not agree with this interpretation. The text begins with 
the Long Count date 9.4.6.14.9 (521) and follows with the 
dedication of a lintel: 


Po Panel, D2-D6 
K'AL-ja u-pa-ka-b'u-TUN TZ/IKIN?-NAH u-WAY- 
b'i-li K'AN-na-ta-b'u MAX ya-a-b'i-li ya-AT-AK 
a-k'e-AJAW 


ka[h]laj upakb'utun[il] tz'ikin? nah uwaybiil kan tatb'u 
max ya [n]b il yat a[h]k[ul] Ak'e ajaw 


“was wrapped the faced-down stone (lintel) of TZikin? 


7 In both cases it follows intransitive verbs, &'u[ b ]b aj he was delivered’ and 
ani~‘he ran. In neither case does it have any verbal suffix, and the preceding 
morphemes (¢i~‘to, from, with’ and 4^3" person ergative pronoun’ 
respectively) indicate that the ‘flints-in-hand’ is a noun. Indeed, in the Houston 
Panel text, the first part of the glyph compound (F5a) is eroded; I suggest that 
once it contained a verb. 

5 The composition of the Po Panel (a panel of glyphs between two persons) 
is an early form of representing rulers and are attested on Takalik Abaj Stela 
2 (39 BC-19 BC), Stela 5 (102, 125), Polol Altar 1 (100 BC-100 AD), 
Copan Motmot Marker (c.441). On the Po Panel, the dresses and ornaments 
worn by the two individuals are identical save the different pectorals and the 
distinguishing beard on the left person. On the Copan Motmot marker the 
iconography is also very similar, however there are subtle differences in the 
headdresses of the two rulers, both wearing their names as was a usual practice 
in the representational conventions of the Classic Period. The left person in the 
Copan Motmot marker is K'ihnich Yax Kuk’ Mo’ who was already dead at the 
date of dedication. 
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Nah, it is the dormitory of K'an Tatb'u Max, the nab’ 
of Yat Ahkul, Ak'e Lord" 


From the text it becomes evident that the so-called Po Panel 
is a lintel (u-pa-ka-b'u-TUN in C3) and it pertained to a 
building named Tz'ikin Nah, which in turn was the sleeping 
place (wayb’il) of K'an Tatb'u Max. Sleeping places usually 
belonged to supernatural beings in Classic Period texts, but it 
is also possible to find examples where humans are the owners.? 
However, these dormitories never functioned as tombs, which 
were called muk or muknal in the inscriptions. 


The name of the owner is identical with the protagonist of the 
Houston Panel, and therefore it is apparent that the relationship 
glyph (ya-a-b'i-li) between him and Yat Ahkul is the same as 
the one on the Houston Panel (ya-a-na-b'i-li). The missing -na 
syllable is an under-representation, but this is not a surprise, 
taking into account other examples of under-spelling in the 


same text (tun[il] and a[h]k[ul/). 


From the texts of the Houston Panel and the Po Lintel, it is 
obvious that K'an Tatb'u Max was a high-ranked noble holding 
the a nab" title in subordination to Yat Ahkul, the ruler of 
Ak'e. He was able to commission at least two monuments, 
possibly for two different buildings, one of them a dormitory 
or ceremonial room in a temple (wayb 3l). It is also noteworthy 
that he represented himself in similar regalia as his overlord, a 
practice otherwise documented for later periods in the Western 
Maya region (Parmington 2003).?? 


Though K'an Tatb'u Max wears exactly the same clothes and 
ornaments as his overlord, and he has the same size and height as 
Yat Ahkul, clearly the higher-ranked ruler occupies the right side 
of the lintel and using his right hand. Also, as a general practice 
subordinates had to mention or represent their overlords 
on their monuments (Marc Zender 2004c). This practice is 
certainly attested to both in the Houston Panel and Po Lintel 
texts. What is really interesting is that thus far the monuments 
of K’an Tatb'u Max are the earliest commissioned monuments 
ever by a non-royal elite person—and yet they possess all those 
iconographic and epigraphic traits which were ascribed to later 
monuments (Schele 1996; Houston and Stuart 2001). 


Another implication of the Houston and Po Lintels is the 
obvious power of K’an Tatb'u Max to dedicate monuments, 
most probably in his own centre, and that the existence of 
secondary nobles is not at all a Late Classic phenomenon. 
Although the two inscriptions are the earliest contemporary 
texts from the Western Maya region, they are not the only 
ones that indicate complex relationships of subordination and 
political organisation. 
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For example Tikal Stela 39, [4]way[b il] [u]nal[h]b nal ki[h]nich chak tok’ 
ilb ]ch'ak e[h]b’ xok). 

? Alexander Parmington (2003) has argued convincingly that the so-called 
‘Jester-God’ crown (uz) was not restricted to kings but that non-royal elite 
persons wore it too; the earliest example of such a practice can be seen on the 
Po Lintel. Both Joel Palka (2002) and Alexander Parmington (2003) have 
shown that what really counts for identifying subordinates versus overlords is 
the amount of clothes, and the size and position ofthe persons represented in a 
given monument. Overlords have more clothes and ornaments, they are usually 
bigger and taller, and also usually occupy the right side of a composition, facing 
right and using their right hands for gestures or holding objects. 
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An array of early events is embedded in later narratives from 
the 7*^, 8^ and 9" centuries as exemplary event to be re-enacted 
by later rulers. Both contemporary and retrospective narratives 
mention wars, captive takings and dedications of tombs, 
buildings, and sanctuaries, and they include most of the titles 
attested in later inscriptions. Although both epigraphers and 
archaeologists divided the Classic Period into two neat phases 
(Early and Late), for the Ziterati of the 7^ century there was 
no break in the flow of dynastic events. The same refers to the 
non-royal elite. 


In the following I examine 6" century inscriptions, and those 
later narratives commemorating 5" and 6™ century's events, 
concentrating on the constitution of authority by the rulers and 
the non-royal elite alike, and showing also how contemporary 
and retrospective texts complement and confirm each other. 


A perfect example of such a textual complementation- 
confirmation is the connection among the above analysed 
Po Lintel, Houston Panel and Piedras Negras Panel 12, the 
several reused and re-located lintels of Yaxchilan (Lintels 11, 
49, 37, 35), and the Late Classic recarved text on Yaxchilan 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 (see Mathews 1988 [1997]; Schele 
1991[1996]; Nahm 1997, 2006).2! 


The text of the four Yaxchilan lintels is a long list of ten kings 
without any dates save two. The last date on the lintels, 9.5.2.10.6 
(537) can be close to their dedication which makes them one 
of the earliest monuments of region. The basic structure of the 
sentences is an ordinal number (unahtal, ucha tal, uxtal etc.), 
followed by the unsuffixed T700 with the early form of ajaw, a 
royal name and emblem glyph, and the logogram of [T78-514] 
or ye-[T78-514] and the names of various persons and their 
titles. From the reign of the 8" ruler all foreigners were the yajaw 


te’ of a higher ranked lord. 


The text on Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 has a slightly different 
pattern as it begins with a Calendar Round date followed by 
the accession formula (chumwani ti ajawlel), the name of the 
Yaxchilan ruler, emblem glyph(s), followed by the possessed 
derived noun utz akaj~‘the counting of” which precedes a 
Distance Number followed by i u/h/ti~‘then it happened, a 
Calendar Round, a sequence of ye-[T78-514]-je? followed by 
various names and finishing with the sequence ye-[T78-514] 
ch’a-ho-ma, Yaxchilan ruler name and emblem glyph(s) (Nahm 
1997:65, 2006:28). Also, as this is a later monument it adds to 
the original ten rulers another six names, from the 11 ruler 
Knot B'ahlam to the 16" ruler Yaxun B'ahlam IV (Nahm 
2006:31). 


At present it is difficult to decide between two interpretations 
proposed for the role of the foreigners, i.e. captives or visitors 


? Peter Mathews was first to discuss the content, chronology and the textual 


interconnections of Lintels 11, 49, 37 and 35 and following a suggestion of 
David Stuart he connected their texts to that of Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 
1 which gave the same information albeit in a much more detailed narrative 
(Mathews 1988 [1997]:71-119). The chronology of the first rulers of Yaxchilan 
derived from Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 was later modified by Linda Schele (1991 
[1996]:74-77) and Werner Nahm (1997, 2006) who also reordered some of the 
clearly out-of-order steps. Additional analysis of the lintels can be found in the 
book of Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube (2000:118-121). 


(and what kind of visitors). Clearly the key to understand the 
relationship of the rulers and the foreigners is the composite 
logogram [178-514] or ye-[T78-514] (mentioned three times 
on the four lintels). Linda Schele and Peter Mathews (1991 
[1996]:234-239) and Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:118) did not deal with this particular collocation and 
they never detailed their arguments, but esposed two very 
different role for the foreigners. 


The most important arguments for the captive interpretation 
come from the frequent syntactical position of the [T78-514] 
logogram (with various syllabograms) between a captive and 
his captor; and the use of the u-WE’-ji-ya collocation on Lintel 
35:D7. This last compound can be transcribed as uwe jiy and 
translated as ‘he/she was in the state of having feasted, and in 
the Yaxchilan text it is followed by the name of the patron gods 
of the city. Various epigraphers pointed out that this resultative 
stand in the West Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions 
between the names of supposed captives and the names of 
several gods and Pakal I himself: However, this text also can be 
interpreted as a general feast of the various participants in front 


of the ruler and his gods. 


Barbara MacLeod suggested the most recent interpretation 
of the [T78-514] logogram in a yet unpublished paper 
(MacLeod 7.d.). She proposed that the reading of the 
logogram was *AB’TEJ/*eb’tej with the general meaning 
‘working, officiating’ which was composed from the root 
*AB’/*EB’ with a transitivising suffix -*ż (deriving a verb ‘to 
work on/at [a task or office]) which was further derived by a 
gerundive/participal suffix -*¢/ resulting in the gerund/participle 
“ab tej/“eb'tej-'officiating, working’ (MacLeod z.4.:3). 


The gerund/participle thus in itself does not mean ‘to capture’ 
or is not connected in any specific way to the idea of ‘capture’ 
rather as other agency expressions it emphasises the actor or 
it focuses on the nominal phrase which follows it. From the 
attested examples in the Western Maya region in 21 cases the 
preceding verb is a derived form of the transitive verb chuk~‘to 
grab, to capture’ (this represents 52% of the total of 40 examples, 
not counting the early Yaxchilan lintels and Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1). 


Other cases are also connected to war, such as the Early Classic 
stairway steps from Tzibanche where both chu/h/]kaj and 
ochi uch e’n occurs. The latter expression is also ambiguous: 
sometimes it refers to the dedication of buildings (Palenque 
Temple XIV Tablet), but in most cases it indicates conflict (see 
Martin 2004b).” 
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Hieroglyphic stairway steps frequently record war events (Dos Pilas HS 1, 
2, 3, 4; Naranjo HS1; Resbalon HS 1, 2, 3; Palenque HS 1; Tz ibanche HS1; 
Yaxchilan HS 3, 4, 5). As Werner Nahm (1997:68) pointed out the end of the 
text of Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 is a long list of the captives of Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV (752-769?) who recarved the stairway and dedicated it in 9.16.10.0.0 (761). 
It was thus Yaxun B’ahlam IV who ‘put himself’ at the end of a long list of 
accessions from which 10 were recorded previously five generations earlier. The 
listing of his own captives could have been a ‘like-in-kind’ event compared to 
his earlier predecessors’ achievements, in a way very similar to Itzamnaj B’ahlam 
III narrative on the steps of Hieroglyphic Stairway 3. However, he does not 
use the syntax applied in the case of the first ten rulers which may also point to 
a non-captive interpretation of the mentioned foreigners. 
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Figure 72 9-T514 tz'o-no (Tonina Monument 52, drawing by Peter 
Mathews) 


Nevertheless, other occurrence of the [T78-514) logogram is 
in the names of tombs and houses such as [178-514]-NAH 
in Palenque (Hieroglyphic Stairway Cb:2), Tzendales (Stela 1 
A:6) and in Tikal (Temple IV, Lintel 2 A:15) or 9-[T78-514]- 
NAH as the name ofthe tomb of Pakal. Another occurrence of 
the logogram is found in the unique context of four ballcourt 
sculptures from Tonina where the expression 9-[T78-514] tz'o- 
no begins a clause which is followed by the names of captives 
(Monuments 31, 52, 65 and 72; Figure 72). 


Therefore it is always important to look at the verbs preceding 
the [T78-5 14] logogram and its affixed forms, though there is 
a high correlation that this verb will be connected to captives, 
captive taking or captive presentation. Examining the arguments 
in favour of a visitor interpretation it can be said that the first 
verbal expression is undeciphered in the texts of the early lintels 
of Yaxchilan and is missing in that of the Hieroglyphic Stairway 
1.3 Although the undeciphered T700-AJAW was interpreted 
as referring to the accession formula parallel to the text of 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, it is more likely that it refers to some 
unknown event and maybe it has nothing to do with accession 
(personal communication with Barbara MacLeod, 2009). 


Also, though at first look it seems that the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1 text reproduces the sequence of actors and indicates 
that the persons after the ye-[T78-514] compound are some 
or in the other way ‘officiating’ the accessions, the syntax is 
in fact much more complex. In one case (Ruler 3, Glyph 64- 
65), a complete ye-[T78-514] ch’a-jo-ma sequence follows 
the names before the name of the 3“ ruler Yaxun B’ahlam I 
(Figure 73). Werner Nahm (1997:65) was the first who notified 
this important glyphic compound on the stairway and also 
maintained that fragments of it were "visible in about half of 
the cases". Even without a translation (or just a semantic gloss) of 
this specific expression, it is obvious from the inscriptions of the 
stairway that the agents of the whole second clause beginning 
with ye-[T78-514] compound were not the directly-following 
foreigners but the Yaxchilan rulers themselves. To resolve this 
conundrum it is important to point out that the suffixation 
on second ye-[178-514] is unknown in each case due to the 
erosion of the monument. One possible semantic glossing would 


be the following: 
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Recently, David Stuart presented this problem during the Advanced 
Grammar Workshop at the XXXI Texas Maya meetings and a consensus 
was reached that in both texts the [178-514] or ye-[78-514] expression 
refers to the participation of the named persons in a later ceremony some 
way connected to the accession of the rulers, however they were not captives 
(personal communication with David Stuart 2007; personal communication 
with Alexander Tokovinine 2007).This argument is mostly based on the 
syntax and on the obvious lack of any verbs connected to captive taking or 
conflict (chuk, ochi uch e) in the text. On the early lintels the ‘squeezed syntax’ 
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Figure 73 Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, Glyphs 54-67, 
ye-he-TE' ch'a-ho-[ma] sequence in Glyphs 64-65 (Drawing by Ian 
Graham) 


DATE, he sat into rulership NAME, EG DISTANCE 
NUMBER and happened at DATE, he/they officiated it 
NAME, , etc. they are his officiants TITLE NAME, EG. 


In case of the Early Classic lintels the glossing of the phrases are 


The 1*, 2"4, 3" etc. accession, NAME, EG, he/they officiated it 
NAME,, and from the 8? ruler on he/they officiated it NAME, 
the yajawte’ of NAME," 


Therefore, I suggest that in the case of the Yaxchilan lintels, 
there was an unknown ritual or celebration which certainly 
involved feasting and the participation of prestigious visitors 
from other sites (personal communication with Barbara 
MacLeod, 2009). They might represent an alliance system, or 
rather friendly relationship with the sites mentioned in the text. 
Indeed, it is possible that these were later celebrations of the 
accessions as a presentation of the new Yaxchilan ruler to the 
wider Maya world. Multiple inaugurations are rare in Classic 
Period inscriptions; however there is a growing evidence of them 
from Late Classic Period inscriptions. In the case of Yaxchilan 
the invited dignitaries might have sanctioned the ruler and may 
lent additional credence to his tenure. Rather than a conflictive 
encounter, the lintels may present a picture of the interactions 
of Yaxchilan rulers and their wide ranging geopolitics. 


The first three rulers do not have visitors with identifiable 
emblem glyphs on the lintels, however on Hieroglyphic 
Stairway I, Step 1 Werner Nahm (2006:35) recently identified 
that the visitors of the first ruler, Yopat B'ahlam I were from 
Piedras Negras (other names are Xok Ohl and Wak Ahkul 
Wak Chan ?).”° The second ruler received B'alun ? Pet Chan, 


is parallel to the syntax used in later records of accessions such as ‘accession verb 
(chum, joy, ch'am kawil etc.), rulers name, agency expression (kabi, ichan etc.), 
and name 2. Indeed, until the 7^ ruler there is only one person who is mentioned 
after the [178-514] logogram, thus closely matching the pattern in accession 
ceremonies (where I do not know any example where more than one person was 
recorded after the agency expression). However, this sequence is clearly broken 
in the case of the 7^ ruler where two names are mentioned just as in the case of 
the 9? ruler while in the case of the 10? ruler no fewer than four different names 
are recorded. Also, there is not a single known text to me where the [178-514] 
logogram and its affixed forms were connected to an 'accession formula: 

4. A very similar scenario is documented on Pomona Stela 7 where the period 
ending ceremony of the local king was carried out (yeb te) by his zi'sak hun and 
the ruler of Palenque. 

5 A Late Classic example can be the celebration represented on the Bonampak 
murals where various servants (eb er) from different sites came to Bonampak to 
witness the event. Interestingly, the rulers themselves were not coming which 
also parallels the later examples from the Yaxchilan lintels where only the 
yajawte' are mentioned. 

% The names of the foreigners are sometimes undeciphered but several of the 
can be read with certainty. They usually show high idyosincracies which are not 
attested in later inscriptions. The use of full syllabic spellings in some cases may 
even indicate non-Classic Ch'olan origins. 
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? B'ahlan and Yax B'iyan. The third ruler in turn was attended 
by Waklajun Petik? Ohl, Sakjal Sutz and K'an Bah. The fourth 
ruler Yax Xukub’ Jolom was visited by Tzeh? K'ab' Xib’? (Lintel 
49: A1-A2) who was a lord from an unidentified site (B2), 
which appears again in Lintel 35:B4. It is difficult to ascertain 
the approximate time of the reign of Yax Xukub' Jolom, but 
the accession of its predecessor (Yaxun B'ahlam I in 378) is 
the most certain date from the stairway and it is known that 
Jatz’om Jolom, the 7® ruler was in power in 454 (Mathews 1988 
[1997]:104; Schele 1991 [1996]:76), thus the best time period 


is the early decades of the 5" century. 


The fifth ruler’s visitor is much more interesting as its toponym 
consists of the early forms of IK’ and NAL read together as Ik” 
Nal. The only other similar toponym is the Late Classic Ik” Ha’ 
connected to Motul de San Jose near Lake Peten Itza. Although 
Yaxchilan is mainly considered an Usumacinta River region site, 
its connections were far stronger with the Peten than previously 
thought (Scherer 2005). Also, if my suggestion of the origin 
for the Yaxchilan royal house is true, then this would mean the 
maintainance of contacts with the ancient homeland of the 
dynasty. Nevertheless, there is no aj-~‘he is from’ or any title 
with Ik’ Nal, which makes this interpretation dubious. 


The sixth ruler, K'ihnich Tatb'u Jolom II was visited by Yaxun 
B'ahlam, the ruler of Ak'e (Lintel 49:D1-D2), and perhaps 
another person called Yelb'u ? (C3-D3). Again, the period 
is difficult to pin down exactly, however the most plausible 
accession date of Jatzom Jolom (the 7" ruler) was reconstructed 
as 8.19.7.11.8 (422) by Peter Mathews (1988 [1997]:113) 
which gives a reasonable pre-422 era for this visit. The mention 
of Yaxun B'ahlam of Ak'e means that the dynastic foundation 
of this site reaches back to the early 5* century if not earlier. 


The next ruler, Jatzom Jolom was visited by a certain Itzam 
Kan Ahkul (Lintel 49:C7) who was the ruler of Yokib’ or the 
upriver site of Piedras Negras, again attesting to the existence of 
a dynasty otherwise lacking contemporary inscriptions. There 
are two more names recorded on the lintel and on the stairway 
one is connected to a toponym which has been reconstructed by 
Werner Nahm (2006:36) as a-[na?]-yi-[TE’] AJAW or anay te’ 
ajaw. This site, identified to be between Yaxchilan and Piedras 
Negras and later attacked by K'ihnich B’aknal Chahk of Tonina 
in the late 7^ century, could have been formed part of the polity 
of Piedras Negras. The visits may have taken place sometime 
between 422 and 454. 


The 8" ruler Yaxun B'ahlam II continued his predecessor's 
relationship with Piedras Negras and received a yajawjte’ (Lintel 
37:B5) of Itzam K’an Ahkul, the ruler of Yokib’ (Lintel 37: A8- 
B8). This is the first recording of yajawjte’in the Western Maya 
region in a contemporary inscription, and with Ojo de Agua 
Stela 1 (588) it establishes the use of this royal title by non-royal 
elites in the 5? century. The prestige of the title is demonstrated 
by the subsequent mentions of it with every visitor, which 
indicates also the importance of the non royal elite as emissary. 


The next ruler, Knot B'ahlam is the first Yaxchilan ajawW 
recorded in contemporary inscriptions of Yaxchilan or other 
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Figure 74 Piedras Negras Panel 12 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


sites (Mathews 1988 [1997]:99; Schele 1991[1996]:77). He 
had three visitors. The first of them was Chak ? Yax Ukum?, 
a yajawte' of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul. The next is called ?-K'an 
Lakam ?-Wayab’ and written as the yajawte’ of Yat Ahkul 
(Lintel 37:D5) without any emblem glyph or toponym. Linda 
Schele and Peter Mathews (1991[1996]:239) interpreted that 
he was the ruler of Ak’e, while Simon Martin and Nikolai 
Grube (2000:120) connected him to a namesake in Piedras 
Negras (Panels 12 and 2). It is difficult to decide between the 
two interpretations, although I have opted to accept that both 
visitors were yajawte’ of a single person, K'ihnich Yat Ahkul 
of Ak’e. The reason behind this interpretation is the lack of an 
emblem glyph, which makes to suggest that the scribe did not 
feel the need to repeat the whole sequence of information, that 
he considered the same name would be sufficient to imply the 
origin of the overlord. 


The last visitor (Aj B'ahlam ? Olas K'uh) is equally interesting 
as he was a yajawte’ of Chak Tok Ihch'ak II (488?-508), the 
ruler of Tikal (Mathews 1988 [1997]:98). The date of this 
visit 9.3.13.12.19 1 Kawak 7 Yaxk’in (August 7, 508), is a 
posthumous reference to Chak Tok Ihch'ak II who died on 
9.3.13.12.5 13 Chikchan 13 Xul (24 July, 508) just 13 days 
before this visit (Martin and Grube 2000:37). 


Interestingly, Knot B’ahlam’s next mention is found on Piedras 
Negras’ first contemporary monument Panel 12 dedicated 
in 9.4.3.10.1 (518; Figure 74). This monument is another 
centrepiece, with two 7% century inscriptions, in a web of 
complementation-confirmation of narratives. Its first date is 
9.3.19.12.12 9 Eb’ 10 Sek (30 June, 514) but the glyphs are 
two eroded to identify the event(s). However, the next date is 
the period ending 9.4.0.0.0 13 Ajaw 18 Yax (16 October, 514) 
when two rituals are mentioned, one the formation of some 
kind of stone effigy? (i patjiy wi’ tun) for a supernatural being 
(ux ajel), and the scattering of incense (uchokow ch'aj) of a 
person only identifiable by his titles as yajaw ochk in kalomte’ 
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(the ajaw of the western kalomte’). This is followed by an eroded 
event in 9.4.3.0.17 5 Kab’an 0 Sak (17 October, 517), and finally 
on 9.4.3.10.1 7 Imix 19 Pop (19 April, 518) by a fire-ritual 
(elnab[a]j) in the dormitory/sanctuary (uwayb il &'i[b ]nich wak 
? waxak ha’ uk'ub[ul] ya-?) of several gods by a ruler whose 
name is undeciphered. 


The scene carved on the panel, however, is quite different from 
the dedications recorded in the text as it shows three kneeling 
persons in front of a standing ruler, with another individual 
behind. Linda Schele and Peter Mathews (1991[1996]:229) 
indicated that the three kneeling figures are differently clad from 
the one behind the ruler, and therefore suggested they were 
symbolic captives. However, Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:141) did not doubt that all four persons were indeed 
captives, nevertheless they had to hypothesise that Yaxchilan 
Stela 14 (9.4.8.8.15 or 521) was commissioned by the young 
K'ihnich Tatb'u Jolom II before his accesion five years later 
(Martin and Grube 2000:121). 


The event which had been represented on Piedras Negras 
Panel 2 may occurred in 517, as ?-B'ahlam certainly dedicated 
Yaxchilan Stela 27 in 9.4.0.0.0 (514), the earliest monument 
at the site. Although the release of captives is documented in 
Postclassic sources, there is only one clearcut example of that 
practice in Classic Period Maya inscriptions, namely the case 
of Yihch'ak B'ahlam of Seibal (Stuart 20032). Nevertheless, one 
possible explanation of the date on Yaxchilan Stela 14 is indeed 
the release of Knot B'ahlam I. The origins of the other captives 
from Panel 2 are difficult to ascertain. The individual behind the 
victorious ruler could have been from Masiil (ma-si-la, personal 
communication with Simon Martin, 2002), a site otherwise 
documented in an incensario probably from Palenque (Miller 
and Martin 2004:225) which may indicate that this site is to 
be found somewhere between Piedras Negras and Palenque. 


From the two persons behind the Yaxchilan ruler, one may 
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have been from the so-called Wa-Bird site (Grube, Martin, and 
Zender 2002:1I-11), perhaps read as Wak’ab’ (wa-k’a-b’i and 
wa-k’a-WAK’AB’? on Yaxchilan Lintel 16:A3 and E1) and 
identified with Santa Elena on the San Pedro Martin River. 
Again this site is strongly connected to Palenque in later periods 
(Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:11-16). The emblem glyph 
of the last captive is much eroded, however David Stuart has 
recently suggested that it records the name of Lakamtun (Stuart 
2007d). 


The origin of the captives, if the identification of them is valid, 
shows two areas of interest for Piedras Negras rulers very 
early on, namely the Tabasco basin with its fertile plain and 
a communication route to the Western Peten sites such as La 
Florida, El Peru, or and ultimately Calakmul, and the area of the 
Selva Lacandona where Yaxchilan and Lakamtuun are located. 
Although it is a commonly held belief among Mayalogists that 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras contested mainly the Usumacinta 
River, new investigations showed clearly that their rulers tried 
to control a rather large territory on both sides of the river, 
indeed their eyes were always set on an area encompassing the 
lands between the Lakanha and San Pedro rivers (Golden 2003, 
Scherer 2005). 


Piedras Negras Panel 12 also indicates the importance of a rather 
overlooked site, namely Ak'e, which is mentioned constantly 
on 6" century contemporary monuments. unfortunately, its 
identification with Bonampak (Mathews 1980) is less secure 
than formerly thought, but epigraphic material assures that it 
lies in the Selva Lacandona area (Bíró 2005; 2007). 


The main importance of Piedras Negras 12 perhaps lies in its 
mention ofa title as yajaw ochk in kalomte' or ‘the (subordinate) 
lord of the western kalomte’, the latter being a clear reference to 
the ruler of Piedras Negras. The identity of the individual on 
Panel 12 behind the ochk in kalomte’, however is controversial 
and it hinges on differing assumptions from the part of the 
researchers. Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube (2000:141) 
were indecisive, but they indicated the term's connection with 
"Mexican-derived legitimacy" and also identified the person's 
name as Tajom Uk'ab' Tun, mentioned on Piedras Negras 
Panel 2 and a box from the Tabasco plain (Anaya, Mathews, 
and Guenter 2003). Stanley Guenter, however, emphasised the 
Teotihuacan origin of Tajom Uk'ab' Tun and argued that he was 
the "representative of the new regime in Teotihuacan" and his 
task would have been "pursuing the cadet line ruling in Tikal" 


(Guenter 2002:48). I have argued above, the ochk in kalomte’ 


title was much more widespread at the beginning of the 6" 
century and thus it could have referred to other unknown rulers. 


The mention of Tajom Uk'ab' Tun comes from late monuments, 
Panel 2 (667) and stylistically post-700 box from Tabasco. The 
dates recorded are 9.3.16.0.5 (November 21, 510) on Panel 2 
(Figure 75), and 9.3.16.0.11 (November 27, 510) on the box 
(Figure 76) which has the earlier date implied in a distance 
number. Also, it is possible that the box mentions another earlier 
or later date indicated by a distance number of 155 days. The 
event on Panel 2 is the taking of a special war-helmet (ch amaw 
ko haw) which was strongly associated with Teotihuacan. The 
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Figure 75 chamaw ko haw yat a[ ]ku[l] kin ajaw yichnal tajom ukab’ 
tun ochk'in kalomte (Piedras Negras Lintel 2, drawing by David 
Stuart) 


Figure 76 Carved Wooden Box (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


event actually happened in the presence (yichnal) of Tajom 
Uk'ab' Tun wi’ te’ nah ajaw ochk'in kalomte’ and invoked as a 
parallel (or the exempla for a re-enactment) of at least two later 
similar rituals. 


On the box, the 9.3.16.0.11 event is hard to identify as the box is 
broken. Nevertheless, one indication that the ko haw-taking did 
not occurr in Piedras Negras is that after the 155 days distance 
number the subject is Yat Ahkul, the ruler of Piedras Negras—is 
this his return from another place? 


To sum up the various threads of the early and late monuments 
of Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras, I can say that there are 
indications of a period of non-conflictive relations between the 
two sites (at least during the 7^ and 8" ruler of Yaxchilan) and 
in 508 one Tikal noble visited the Yaxchilan king with rulers of 
Ak’e (and perhaps Piedras Negras), which was then followed by 
the helmet-taking of Yat Ahkul, the ruler of Piedras Negras, who 
became the subordinate of Tajom Uk'ab' Tun (a wi’ te’ nah ajaw 
and an ochk in kalomte’). In the case of Panel 12, the name of the 
ochk’in kalomte’ is not recorded which makes it impossible to 
decide whether he was Tajom Uk'ab' Tun or not, nevertheless 
the last name in itself does not indicate any foreigness and there 
is at least another ruler Tajom Uk'ab' K’ahk’ (622-630) probably 
from Calakmul who incorporated tajom into his name. 


The identity of the power behind the ochk’in kalomte’ title 
perhaps can be narrowed down further by examining the origin 
of the visitors of the next ruler of Yaxchilan, K'ihnich Tatb'u 
Jolom II (526-537«), who was the commissioner of the early 
lintels. There are four of them on Yaxchilan Lintel 35, namely 
Ahkul Ab'ak?, a yajawte’ from the same unidentified site as in 
Lintel 49:B2; another yajawte’ of (B'alun Jik? ? Aj Sot Aj Husil 


Nah) Sak ? Chan Ahkul from Lakamtun or El Palmar; K'an 
Telna’ Aj Chal a yajawte’ of Knot B'ahlam, the new ruler of 
Ak'e after K'ihnich Yat Ahkul; and finally in 9.5.2.10.6 1 Kimi 
14 Muwan (January 14, 537), Nakwal Tipin? a yajawte’ of Kal 
Tun Hix, kanul ajaw (the later rulers of Calakmul). 


Again, the origin of the visitors indicates two directions for 
Yaxchilan: first the area of the Selva Lacandona with Ak'e, and 
second the savannah south of the Peten Itza Lake on the east 
and the San Pedro River on the west. 


As I have indicated in the Introduction, Simon Martin and 
Nikolai Grube in various papers and books (1994, 1995, 2000) 
proved the existence of a larger pattern behind the seemingly 
intermittent wars and campaigns of the Classic Period. They 
suggested that two main dynasties, one seated in Tikal and 
the other in Calakmul, were the two hegemonic powers in 
the central Maya lowlands. Nevertheless it was always difficult 
to unravel what role these two dynaties played in the power 
politics of other regions, and how that changed during the last 
400 years of the Classic Period. Indeed, one of the problems 
was how far in time and space could the rivalry pushed back, 
especially in view of the recent suggestion of the involvement of 
a third party, namely Teotihuacan (Stuart 2000; Guenter 2002; 
Martin 2001c, d, 20033). 


As has been shown by Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:121), of all the visits (they interpret them as captures) 
on the Yaxchilan lintels only the ones from Tikal and the Kanul 
dynasty were indicated by dates, which appears to emphasise 
their importance. Also, Tonina Monument 160 (dedicated in 
514) commemorates at least four death events, one recording 
the death (chamiy) of Chak Tok Ihch'ak II of Tikal (July 24, 
508). Originally, Simon Martin (#.d.) and Nikolai Grube, 
Simon Martin and Marc Zender (2002:H-8) suggested that 
Tonina Monument 160 also recorded the death of a Kanul 
ruler. 


The recently published photos and drawings in the Corpus 
Project (Graham, Henderson, Mathews, and Stuart 2006:9:95- 
101; Figure 77) however, makes the last suggestion highly 
unlikely. Although the death of a certain “Sky-raising Jaguar’ 
is clearly recorded (C35-36 in the new numeration), a name 
that can be found on various codex-style ceramics which list the 
rulers of the Kanul dynasty (Martin 1997); the emblem glyph 
in D35 is not that of Kanul but a thus far unique emblem. The 
original proposal by Simon Martin, namely that the emblem 
glyph in D29 may well be that of Kanul is again dubious. 
Although it has clearly an animal head and a -la suffix, the head 
looks different from KAN of the later Calakmul emblem glyph. 


Even if the Kanul emblem is not recorded in Tonina the 
importance of the dynasty is well attested very early on in 
Tz ibanche and Resbalon, sites in the Mexican state of Quintana 
Roo, both times on hieroglyphic stairways associated with 
the dates of 518?, 573 and 529 respectively. Recently, various 


7 Simon Martin (z.d.) proposed that in D2 1a there was an emblem glyph 
which “look very Calakmul-like" Later, Nikolai Grube, Simon Martin and Marc 
Zender (2002:11-8) said that “there may even be the death of a ruler from the 
Sanke or kan polity later associated with Calakmul”. 
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Figure 77 Tonina Monument 160, Glyph Lines 27-36 (Drawing by 
Ian Graham) 
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authors speculated that the early seat of the dynasty whose rulers 
used the Kanul emblem glyph was Tz'ibanche (Grube 2004b; 
Martin 2004b, 2005b), based on the fact that the emblem glyph 
is not mentioned in Calakmul until 631. Nevertheless, this is 
not in itself an obstacle for reconstructing the influence and 
reach of the Kanul dynasty, which goes back at least to the late 
5" century. 


As I have just mentioned above, the latest date which can be 
associated with the stairways of Tz’ibanche is 518, and thus the 
Kanul ruler of that time was most probably Yuhknom Che'n 
I. The next activity of a person from the Kanul dynasty is 
mentioned on the Dallas Museum Altar, certainly looted from 
La Corona, a site directly on the route between the Northeast 
Peten and the Usumacinta River. 


Though this monument was dedicated in 9.15.0.0.0 (731) it 
commemorates the arrival in 520 of Ix Nah Ek’ a first Kanul 
queen (unahtal ix kan[ul] ajaw), the wife of Kal Tun Hix, the 
ruler of Kanul to Sak Nik Te’ (Freidel and Guenter 2003). The 
next mention of a Calakmul ruler comes from Yaxchilan Lintel 
35 (see above) in 537 and it is the same K’al Tun Hix found 
on the Dallas Museum Altar. As I have explained before, here 
one of his yajawte’ visited the Yaxchilan king. The list of his 
exploits does not end, because K'al Tuun Hix also celebrated 
the half-period ending of 9.5.10.0.0 (544) in La Corona (Stela 
1, see Freidel and Guenter 2003), and oversaw the accession 
of Naranjo’s longest-ruling king, Aj Wosaj in 546 (Martin and 
Grube 1994). Another conflict of his could have been the 
attack of Ux Witz Ha’ (Caracol) sometime before 531, but the 
inscription on Caracol Stela 15 is too eroded to interpret the 
event precisely. 


To sum up the information on the influence of the Kanul 
dynasty, at least from the beginning of the 6" century its rulers 
were more frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of other 
sites than that of any other dynasty, including Tikal. The seat of 
Kanul was most probably in the region of Tz ibanche, southern 
Quintana Roo at this time. Currently the fragmented and 
rather sparse data indicate that the power of the Kanul dynasty 
embraced the region directly south of Tz ibanche, penetrating 
into the Mirador Basin; however, the data from Yaxchilan 
indicate that there might have been an early interest for the 
Western Maya region. 


Also, many early mentions of the Kanul dynasty are paired 
conspicuously in the same narrative with the rulers of Mutul: 
Tonina Monument 160 (514)?, Caracol Stela 15 (531), 
Yaxchilan Lintels 37-35 (537) and finally the famous Caracol 
Altar 21 (633). The same trend continues in other regions, 
however Mutul (referring either to the dynasty of Tikal or later 
Dos Pilas) completely dissapears after 537 in the Western Maya 
region inscriptions. 


In light of the data presented above, it is not too speculative to 
conclude that both Tikal and the Kanul dynasty might have 
interested and been involved in the politics of the Western 
Maya region in the first half of the 6" century, possibly as the 
consequence of the movement of the Kanul dynasty further 
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south from its original capital of Tz’ ibanche. At least the sending 
of a queen into La Corona attests to the early presence of Kanul 
in the San Pedro river valley, connected from 378 to the Mutul 
dynasty. 


Still, the identity of the ochk in kalomte’ on Piedras Negras Panel 
12 remains unknown. In a hypothetical Mutul-Kanul conflict 
played out in the Western Maya region the following speculative 
scenario can be suggested: 


1, Conflicts are attested between Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras 
from the beginning of the 6" century. Before that the records 
record non-conflictive relationships among the sites of the 
region. Yaxchilan had a wide ranging area of interest: the 
Usumacinta valley, the Selva Lacandona, and the Lake Peten 
Itza region. Interestingly, the first conflict recorded is somehow 
connected to the presence of an ochk iz kalomte’, documented 
in the inscriptions of Piedras Negras. 


2, Tikal was the main power of the Southern Lowlands from 378 
(if not before) till the early 6" century and there are indications 
that the Mutul dynasty tried to control the Petexbatun region 
at least from the early 6" century, as the mother of K'ihnich 
Waw hailed from the site of B’ahlam, most probably situated 
in that region (Guenter 2002:102). Also, the ruler of Altar de 
Sacrificios, B'alun Yokte’ K'uh (589-633<) was the vassal of 
K'ihnich Waw (see Altar de Sacrificios Stelae 5 and 18). 


3, The Kanul kings were interested in controling the San Pedro 
River and the route to the Usumacinta and involvement in the 
politics of La Corona is attested from 520, if not earlier. 


4, Tikal and Yaxchilan could have easily found themselves 
on the battleground in the savannah region (conflicts in the 
Petexbatun continued between Dos Pilas, Calakmul and Tikal 
well into the 8" century) and visit of a yajawte’ of Chak Tok 
Ihch'ak II in 508 just after the death of the young ruler could 
have been part of that conflict. Tikal's dynasty was in turmoil 
between 508 and 511 and it would have been difficult to deal 
with the Kanul kingdom directly. An alliance with Yaxchilan 
would have been beneficial to both parties. 


5, The only persons who ever used the ochk’in kalomte’ 
title with the wi’ te’ nah ajaw title were Jatzom Kuy, Sihyaj 
Kahk’ and Yax Kuk’ Mo, all connected to the dynasty with 
teotihua iconography and non-Mayan words in inscriptions. 
Nevertheless, Chak Tok Ihch'ak II, Wak Chan K'awil and 
K'ihnich Waw all used the prestigious ochk in kalomte’ title (on 
ceramics) and the kalomte’ title in itself was used by B'ahlam, 
the 19 ruler of Tikal, and Ix Yop, also from Tikal. The use 
of the title in Copan is similar and a new intepretation of the 
text on CPN 3033 from Structure 10L-11-Sub-12 by Christian 
Prager and Elisabeth Wagner (2008) has revealed that the 7^ 
ruler of Copan looked to his predecessors as ochk’in kalomte’. 
Also, the same ruler used the title prominently on Stela E 
dedicated around 544. Meanwhile, the rulers pertaining to the 
Kanul dynasty used mainly the Jak in or nojol kalomte’ titles, or 
simply kalomte’, as attested by the first accession to kalomte’el 
in the wooden lintel of TZibanche from 558 (most probably 


the accession of Ut? Chan). Also, the ochk in kalomte’ title on 
Piedras Negras Panel 12 had sufficient connotation in the eyes 
of 6" century readers to enable the identification of its bearer. 


6, Tajom Uk’ab’ Tun could be a high ranked person from Tikal 
who came to reinforce Piedras Negras’ position within an 
alliance system. Ultimately Piedras Negras connected its own 
preeminence over various sites to this event in 518 and in 662. 


7, Because the narratives recorded on Panel 2 and the wooden 
box have many similarities with the Tikal and Copan arrival 
narratives (large distance of travel, setting foot/ascending to a 
building, presence of ochk in kalomte’ and wi’ te’ nah, no emblem 
glyph of the higher ranked person), it is equally possible that a 
Teotihuacan sublord similar to Sihyaj Kahk’ gave the ultimate 
legitimacy, in which case Piedras Negras would have celebrated 
its own participation in a wide network of sites who claimed 
overlordship of other sites. 


Another probable reconstruction of the context of the events 
would be to suggest that Yaxchilan’s rulers fought both against 
Tikal and the Kanul dynasty as they happened to be the major 
contenders to control the lands between the San Pedro and 
Usumacinta rivers. Piedras Negras was involved heavily in the 
conflict which prompted its alliance with either of the two 
powers. As I shall show below, the rulers of Piedras Negras and 
Yaxchilan were aiming to control the same territories: both 
sides of the Usumacinta River, the Selva Lacandona and the 
fertile Tabasco plains. Although in the early 6" century Piedras 
Negras seemed to be the winner, later on the situation changed 
dramatically and new contenders also arrived on the scene: 
Palenque and Tonina. 


The late 5^ and early 6 century comprised a prelude to the 
embittered conflicts, wars and captive-takings which would 
engulf the Western region during the 7? century. The main 
protagonists were the rulers of Ak’e (in the Selva Lacandona), 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras. Looming behind the backround 
is the mighty power of Kanul (Calakmul). One of the 
pecularities of the Western region, namely the important role 
that the non-royal elite played in politics, was present from the 
inception of monument erection and it became stronger, or 
more represented on monuments than formerly attested. 


III.3 Disruption and Continuity in the Second Half of the 
6" Century AD 


Ever since Proskouriakoff (1950), the processess behind 
the so-called ‘Hiatus’ have been debated constantly among 
archaeologists and epigraphers. Gordon R. Willey (1974) wrote 
about the Hiatus as a “rehearsal for the Collapse”, while later 
on the whole phenomenon was thought to be resticted to the 
area of the Northeast Peten and the Usumacinta valley (Willey 
1977). Later the main cause of the Hiatus was found in an attack 
by the ruler of Caracol against the city of Tikal in 562 described 
vividly by Linda Schele and David Freidel (1990:171-179) ina 
chapter entitled “Caracol goes on the Rampage”. However, this 
reconstruction was corrected by Simon Martin (2005a), and 
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even it has been denied that the Hiatus ever reflected any real 
processess (Stanley Guenter 2002). 


Originally, the Hiatus referred to a ‘gap’ in monument 
dedications from 537 to 593 (in Tikal to 682), and in the 
eyes of the archaeologists it was a prelude to the Late Classic 
period which dated from the 600s. In the Western Maya region 
the data at hand is ambiguous: in Yaxchilan there is no dated 
monument between 537 and 613, and then again between 613 
and 688; in Piedras Negras the 539 date on Stela 29 is the last 
until the dedication of Stela 25 in 608. Also, Ake, once thought 
to be identical with Bonampak, supposedly had a gap without 
monuments during the 7^ century. 


Nevertheless, the situation in Palenque and Tonina was 
different. In Palenque there are no contemporary inscriptions 
before 649, but all retrospective narratives assert continuity and 
not disruption. At Tonina there is a gap between 514 and 563, 
however this is more likely due to undiscovered texts than to 
disruption, and monument dedication is then continuous from 
563 till 739 (Mathews 2001). The question then arises whether 
the Hiatus was a real phenomenon in the Western Maya 
region. To answer that question it is important to analyse the 
contemporary inscriptions of the second half of the 6" century 
and all retrospective information in later texts. 


Recently, the hiatus of Piedras Negras received renewed 
attention after the joint excavation of the Brigham Young and 
Del Valle universities between 1997 and 2000 (Golden and 
Houston 1999; Houston et al. 1998, 1999, 2000a, b, 2003). 
Charles Golden and Stephen Houston (1999:1054) drew 
attention to the apparent destruction of many buildings of the 
Acropolis and the Western Plaza at the first years of the Balche 
Ceramic Phase.” The authors dated the destruction to the time 
of Yo'nal Ahkul I (603-639). They did not offer any hypothesis 
to explain the violent events, but they mentioned that part of 
the destruction was ritual (Golden and Houston 1999:1056). In 
an article published a year later the same authors, among others, 
changed the end of the Naba phase to 550 and connected the 
destructive events to a defeat of Piedras Negras by the armies of 
the neighbouring city of Pomona based on a retrospective text 
carved on Piedras Negras Stela 12.” 


The speculation became a fact in Guenter (2002:64) and Muñoz 
? “Al fin dela fase Naba, o durante los años muy tempranos de la fase Balche 
(590-640 d.C.), cada uno de los edificios del Clásico Temprano de la Acrópolis 
fue destruido y enterrado. Este patrón de destrucción no correspondió 
solamente al palacio, pero hay evidencia de actividades similares en otras partes 
del sitio (Wells 1998:143). Cada uno de los edificios suffrió una destrucción 
violenta. Las superestructuras perecederas fueron tiradas y hay evidencia que 
algunas se quemaron dejando mucho bajareque. Mucha de la mampostería 
de las plataformas fue quitada, dejando los restos de baja altura que nosotros 
encontramos. El patrón arquitectónico del Clásico Temprano fue abandonado 
por los Mayas, y el del Clásico Tardío empezó en una escala previamente 
desconocida" (Charles Golden and Stephen Houston 1999:1054) 

? “In such light the burnt bajareque at Piedras Negras takes on new meaning. 
..We speculate that some of the deposits at Piedras Negras, with the possible 
exception of the enigmatic ritual levels in Court 3, coincide well with a defeat 
and subsequent tribute-giving just after 9.6.0.0.0 or A.D. 554....Piedras Negras 
was attacked and parts of its royal palace destroyed, to be tidied up at a later 
date...Stela 12 can thus be seen as a monument of vengeance, in which an earlier 
humiliation or embarassment was remembered with tenacity and chagrin, and 
later rectified near the end of the kingly line of Piedras Negras.” (Houston er al. 
2000b:102) 
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(2002:1), however examining the text of Stela 12 makes at best 
dubious the claim that there was a destruction causing a major 
hiatus in the dedication of monuments in Piedras Negras. 
Piedras Negras Stela 12 was commissioned by the last known 
ruler of the site, K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II in 805 and it details 
three campaigns against Santa Elena and Pomona, or two sites 
at the fertile Tabasco plains. While the front and the right side 
of the stela are in an almost perfect state, unfortunately the left 
side is heavily damaged, which makes it difficult to reach firm 
understanding of the events recorded. 


The most detailed reconstruction of the dates on Stela 12 
was done by John Montgomery (1995) and I shall follow his 
arguments. The left side of the monument begins with the 
date 9.18.1.9.2 7 Ik’ 10 Sutz’ when the first of two ‘star-war’ 
attacks occurred against Pakb'ul (Pomona) which resulted in 
the capture of various nobles (C1-D6a). Then the text continues 
with a partially eroded distance number (D6b-Da) which was 
read by Stephen Houston et a/. (2000b:101) as 11 winikhab’ 
and 17(?) hab’, the day coefficient therefore not represented. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the whole distance number is 11 
winikhab’, 16 or 17 hab, an unknown number of winik, and 
16, 17 or 18 days leading back to a date after 9.6.5.0.0 or 559. 
The new drawing of David Stuart shows a kz coefficient of 
18 making the distance number 11.16/17.?.18 which leads to 
possible dates all in 559 (Figure 78). 


The event glyph (D8a) is clearly the ‘step’ verb suggested to be 
read as T'AB' here with a -ya syllabogram forming a possible 
#ab [a]yi intransitive verb.” Although the reading of the ‘step’ 
verb is not at all certain, it indicates ascending movement 
and frequently stands before place names. Here the toponym 
(D8b) is that of Pomona (Pakb ul) but the actors are not easily 
identified. 


While in Houston eż al. (2000b:101) the #4b /a]yi verb was 
interpreted as “something was offered at Pomona’, it is more 
likely that the whole collocation dryly records the travel of one 
or more individuals to Pomona. The names of the persons once 
began in C9 and continued till C11. The whole sentence was 
finished with the ‘arm’ glyph-NAL” collocation, followed by 
the name Sab’ak? B’ahlam in D11. From the readable names 
one (D10) contained the title way? Ajaw which was a title 
of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II. The clause ends here, and the next 


# There are several problems with the reading of this verb as #45" originally 


suggested by Elisabeth Wagner in 1995 and later also taken up by David Stuart 
(1998). It is not sure whether it is a transitive root intransitivised with a -Vy 
suffix, or it is an intransitive stem in the medioppassive voice (Wald 2007:300- 
302). Nevertheless, this verb frequently stands before toponyms following other 
verbs which generally indicate motion outward from a place (such as /ok’~‘to 
go out’ and ehm~‘to descend’). These latter verbs also take -Vy suffix in the 
respective sentences. While it is plausible that the meaning of the zab’ verb 
could have been originally ‘to go up, in Colonial Tzotzil it has a connotation 
of ‘moverse’ (Wald 2007:301). In standing with place names, I argue that this 
later meaning is more plausible than ‘anointed, brushed’ which are warranted 
in texts of polychrome ceramics. The Piedras Negras Stela 12 example written 
as T’AB’-ya may be a later form of T’AB’-yi attesting to the shortening of long 
vowels from the 8^ century on (Houston, Stuart and Robertson 1998). 

3! While the yichnal reading of the ‘arm’-NAL collocation cannot be ruled 
out, David Stuart (1999:5) drew the attention of epigraphers to that specific 
expression and noted that it is always standing after the name of children who 
participated in various rituals supervised by adults or supernatural beings. 
The travelling of young children to the courts of their parents’ overlords is 
documented on a Panel from La Corona (Martin 2000b) and on El Cayo Panel 
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Figure 78 Piedras Negras Stela 12, Left Side (Drawing by David 
Stuart) 


sentence begins with a distance number which is counted from 
9.18.1.9.2 and records the second ‘star-war’ against Pomona. 


1 where the young Chan Panak, the future saja/ of El Cayo went to Piedras 
Negras (tab ayi TS-tun) into the presence (here certainly written as yichnal) 
of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul III in 763. As speculation may be the text of Stela 12 
be records the travel of young princes to Pomona for similar stays in the courts 
of an overlord. 


Because of the way? ajaw title (used only in Piedras Negras) 
and the structure of the narrative itself it is indeed reasonable 
to assume that one of the persons who went to Pomona was 
from Piedras Negras, but all the other remaining names are of 
unknown persons. Though it is obvious that the ruler of Pomona 
had the upper hand in the relationship and the preceding and 
following narrative of wars against the same site makes it 
believable that enforcement might have been involved, still 
there is not enough evidence of destruction of Piedras Negras. 


Also, it is very difficult to decide whether the demolition and 
burning of the buildings were caused by enemy forces or by 
rituals enacted by the local inhabitants. Stelae 29 and 30, the 
only pre-608 monuments in Piedras Negras, are fragmented 
and destroyed, and Panel 12 was not treated much better 
(it was reused on Structure O-13). The interpretation of the 
destruction as due to the cleaning of previous constructions to 
build a new palace (based on the original archaeological data 
and dated around 590) is as good an explanation as that of the 
speculative massive destruction of the site in 559. 


The situation in Yaxchilan is even worse, as the monument 
gap, is continuous from 537 to 688, except for one totally 
eroded inscription dating to 613. However, depending on the 
interpretation of the dates in later texts from Yaxchilan, the first 
gap from 537 to 613 can be filled with bits-and-pieces; while 
the second period from 613 to 688 is much better known from 
later inscriptions (Mathews 1988 [1997]; Tate 1992; Martin 
and Grube 2000:117-137). Inscriptions from other sites only 
give some data from the 600s, so the first gap is really unknown. 
The lack of published archaeological work (or indeed any work 
investigating the Early Classic period in the site) makes any 
explanation even more speculative. 


Again, at least three explanations are possible: 1, future 
archaeological work will fill the gaps with new inscriptions; 2, 
violent destruction(s) occurred pre-688 destroyed most of the 
monuments previously commissioned by rulers of the site; 3, 
internal conflict, cleaning rituals, and conscious selection of 
monuments by later ruler(s) resulted in the current pattern of 
monuments; 4, Mary Miller (1993:375) and Nikolai Grube 
(1999:121) suggested that Piedras Negras might have controlled 
Yaxchilan and therefore its ruler were not granted the right to 
commission new monuments, while Simon Martin and Nikolai 
Grube (2000:123) did not rule out possible roles of Palenque 
and Tonina, at least for a period between 613 to 688. 


Nevertheless, to explain the gap from 537 to 613, I think 
the best speculative explanation is 'the conscious selection of 
monuments' by later rulers, especially by Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III (681-742) and Yaxun B'ahlam IV (752-769?). Here it is 
neccesary to take into account the fact that all early lintels of 
Structure 12 (Lintels 11, 34, 35, 37, 47/48, 49) and 22 (18, 
19, 20, 22) were reused (Mathews 1988 [1997]:7 1-72). In case 
of Structure 22 it is very plausible that Yaxun B'ahlam IV was 
behind the construction (as it is recorded on Lintel 21 from the 
same structure). It is possible to suggest the same mastermind 
behind Structure 12 taking into account that the neighbouring 
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Structures 13 and 14 were constructed during the rule of Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV (Mathews 1988 [1997]:273). 


Allin all, the reuse of these early monuments (all pre-537) in 
the time of Yaxun B'ahlam IV (post-742) makes it likely that 
a great number of early texts were available to be re-located 
(10 lintels and 2 stelae) which rules out some kind of vicious 
destruction commited by enemy forces. Hieroglyphic Stairway 
1, another monument certainly recarved by Yaxun B'ahlam IV 
in 761 (Mathews 1988 [1997]:103; Nahm 1997) was at the 
centre of propositions that Yaxchilan was conquered by some 
outside power (Grube 1999 suggested Dos Pilas). Nevertheless, 
it was again Yaxun B'ahlam IV who erased some information 
and recarved the stairway with a long dynastic text referring to 
all the early rulers on the lintels (again a parallel late version of 
an early text). 


Ideas which posit that carving of monuments was not allowed 
could be valid, but there is not enough evidence that a site 
during the Classic Period controlled another for such a long 
period and indeed prohibited the commission of new texts. 
Indeed, even in Tikal where the hiatus lasts from 557 to 682, 
the site was not conquered for a long period and the destruction 
of its monuments was selective (mainly the monuments of 
K'ihnich Waw and Nun Ujol Chahk I; see Guenter 2002. who 
gives the plausible explanation that the ruler of Dos Pilas was 
the perpetrator of the destruction). 


From the first hiatus of Yaxchilan (537-613) only the date 
9.6.10.14.15 4 Men 3 Mak (564) is known from a later 
inscription (Thompson 1946:63; Tate 1992, Appendix 2; 
Martin and Grube 2000:121).? The event is the capture of 
'Etznab'-Sutz'? Teel Kan Tok Luk who was an ajaw from 
Xukalnah by Knot B'ahlam II (Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, Step 
I: AI-BI ). Although it is impossible to be certain, Knot B'ahlam 
II was most likely the 12" ruler of the site leaving enough time 
for the 13^ and 14 rulers before Yaxun B'ahlam III, the 15" 
king ruling from 629. 


Although its exact location is uncertain, Xukalnah referred to 
asite in the Selva Lacandona which shows that the direction of 
the campaigns from Yaxchilan did not change substantially in 


* Peter Mathews (1988 [1997]:145) proposed a Calendar Round earlier in 
9.3.18.1.15 4 Men 3 Mak or 512. The difference of the two dates resulted from 
different Long Counts assigned to the base date— recorded twice as 5 Hix 17 
K'ank'in on Lintel 46 and Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, Step I—from which a 
Distance Number of 7.11.2.19 was counted backward. Peter Mathews (1988 
[1997]:145-146) suggested the earlier date (9.11.9.4.14) because that would 
have made Itzamnaj B'ahlam III approximately 17 years old during the capture 
of Aj K'an Usij, while in case of the later date (9.14.1.17.14) he would have been 
around 70 years of age, considered by the same author too old for the activity 
involved. To decide between these two possibilites it is important to examine 
the Supplementary Series recorded on Lintel 46: B3-F2. In B3a there is G3. The 
next glyphs in B3b-C1 are Glyph F (HUN-na/5uz) and 2Y, followed by Glyph 
D (14-HUL-ya/14 huliy) giving the days of the moon. In E1 there is Glyph C 
read as 3-JOL?-K’AL-ja/3 jol? &'a[h ]laj ox 3 k'al-jolaj?. Finally, in F1-F2 there 
are the names of the current lunation with Glyph A as 30 days. 

From the above Supplementarie Series, the ‘Lords of the Night, Glyph D and 
Glyph C can be examined whether they match with either of the Long Counts 
proposed. 9.11.9.4.14 requires G4, 29 days and Glyph 2C with the Moon 
Goddess, while 9.14.1.17.14 requires G3, 21 days and Glyph 3C with the Skull 
Head (about Glyph C see Schele, Grube and Fahsen 1992). While Glyph D is 
a mismatch in both cases (14 days written contrary to the required 29 or 21), 
G3 and 3CS are perfectly matched with the Long Count 9.14.1.17.14 or 713, 
which rules out the earlier possibility with G4 and 2C with the Moon Goddess. 
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the middle of the 6" century. Also, Yaxchilan Stela 2 dedicated 
in 613 attests to the continuance of the power of the rulers of the 
city, just as other monuments from Bonampak. As concluding 
remarks, it is important to say again that all pre-537 monuments 
were removed (and one, Stela 27, recarved) in later times, most 
probably by Yaxun B’ahlam IV in a period after his accession in 
752. What is currently standing in Yaxchilan is a consciously 
reconfigured textual landscape by one ruler whose bid for power 
took almost 10 years, erasing or omiting all information of his 
direct predecessor, Yopat B'ahlam IL, who is only attested at 
Piedras Negras (Grube 1999; Martin and Grube 2000:127). 


Thus I conclude that the gaps in the inscriptions of Piedras 
Negras and Yaxchilan (especially Yaxchilan’s first gap from 537 
to 613) most likely are due to the combination of the lack of 
archaeological works into the early phases of the sites and the 
reuse of early monuments by later rulers who chose what to 
preserve from the records of their ancestors. 


Two other sites from the region, Palenque and Tonina do not 
show the same disruptions. The case of Palenque is ambiguous 
as there are no contemporary records from the site before 649, 
and some early monuments are destroyed: later inscriptions 
mention fierce attacks against the city. However, the whole 6" 
century is documented with a succession of births, accessions 
and deaths of rulers who could enact the necessary rituals 
(yak'aw upik “he gave the skirts”, see the long list of the East 
Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions): Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' I 
(b.465/a.501-d.524), K'an Joy Chitam I (b.490/a.529-d.565), 
Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' II (b.523/a.565-d.570), Kan B'ahlam I 
(b.524/a.572-d.583) and finally one of the rare female rulers, 
Ix Yohl 7Ik'nal (a.583-d.604). 


That not everything was necessarily smooth is reflected by the 
unusally long zzzerregna between the death of Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ 
I (29 November, 524) and the accession of K’an Joy Chitam I 
(23 February, 529), and the death of Ahkul Mo’ Nahb II (21 
July, 570) and the accession of Kan B’ahlam I (6 April, 572). 
Unfortunately, there is no other evidence about the events of 
the dynasty, which makes it impossible to say too much more. 
On the other hand, there are two additional texts which give 
some data connected to the non-royal elite families. 


The first is the K’an Tok Tablet which records the accession of 
one lord as ajaw ‘headband-bird in 9.3.13.15.7 (24 September, 
508). The second text is more interesting as it gives a glimpse 
into the rise of a noble family that later gave Ix Tzakb’u Ajaw 
(>626-672), the wife of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal. On the 
recenlty discovered Temple XIX Bench West Side (Fig.-IV.68) 
the text begins with the date 9.6.7.0.0 (11 February, 561) when 
the ok(i)b’ of Yax Itzam At was constructed (patwani) and K'an 
Joy Chitam I scattered incense appropriately (uchoko w ch aj). 
The same text mentions that Yax Itzam At was an ajaw of Tun, 
an otherwise unknown site. Although it is not clear what is 
referred to exactly by the term ok(#)b, the same individual is 
mentioned on the restored Right Tablet ofthe Sanctuary Front 
Wall in the Temple of the Sun (Mathews 2004:109) where Yax 
Itzam At is said to be the paternal grandfather (umam) of Ix 
Tz'akb'u Ajaw, with the additional titles of tun ajaw, okib’ and 
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aj Ux Te’ K'ub (Figure 79). The last title is very important as it 
indicates that the relations between Ux Te' K'uh, an unidentified 
site near Palenque, were friendly from an early period on and 
remained as such to the 8" century (the mother of Ahkul Mo’ 
Nahb' III (721-7365), Ix Kinuw Mat was also from Ux Te’ 
K'uh). 


Thus far, the noble family from Ux Te’ K'uh—except the bearers 
of the ajaw ‘headband bird’ title—is the earliest known non- 
royal lineage from the site of Palenque and it is plausible to 
assume that Temple XIX and its environments were connected 
more to representatives of that particular noble family than to 
others, taking into account that Salaj B’alun, okib’ and aj ux 
te’ kuh, received the whole West Side of the bench in Temple 
XIX to represent himself in a ‘rope-taking’ ceremony (see Stuart 
1999) and described himself drawing attention to the position 
of his ancestor Yax Itzam At. 


Other sites around Palenque, like Tortuguero and Chinikiha, do 
not have much to say about non-royal elite families, but they do 
give some interesting, albeit isolated information about internal 
affairs and inter-polity interactions. On Tortuguero Monument 
6, B'ahlam Ajaw, the proud ruler of the site, recorded his deeds 
and connected them to several events deep in the past, possibly 
mentioning the foundation of the dynasty in the 4^ century and 


Figure 79 Dedication of the okib' of Yax 
Itzam? at tun ajaw (Palenque Temple 
XIX Bench, West Side, drawing by David 
Stuart) 


Peter Biro 


Figure 80 dedication of K'anjal Nah, the pib’nah of Ahkul Kuk’ (Tortuguero Monument 6, drawing by Sven Gronemeyer) 


later on a dedication ceremony which happened in 9.3.16.1.11.8 
(7 December, 510) consisting in the ‘placing or putting down 
the bases’ (/h/ekwani) of a symbolic sweat bath (pib nah) which 
was called K'anjal Nah and pertained to a lord or supernatural 
being called Ahkul K'uk' (see Grube, Martin and Zender 
2002:11-9: Figure 80). 
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This very early dedication has connection to two events: the 
first occurred in 9.11.16.8.18 (13 January, 669) and included a 
‘house-burning’ ritual (e/zaP[i]j), and later the placement of the 
same house ([h/ekwani) called Wak Nah ? Wak Mulb'aj. This 
particular building certainly pertained to B'ahlam Ajaw. The 
second event referred to the future, at the end of the current 
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Figure 81 Chinikiha Throne 1 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


“Creation” on 13.0.0.0.0 (10 December, 2012) and consisted 
in the display of Balun Yokte’ Kuh in a great investitutre 
(Gronemeyer and MacLeod 2010; Figure 80). Thus, the 510 
event is a focal point, as contemporary and future dedications 
radiate from it, and its position at the end of a long narrative 
which details several war events against important allies of 
Palenque (if not Palenque’s direct subordinates), makes it even 
more conspicuous. Also, both a/h/kul and k uk” are frequent 
name components of Palenque rulers, although they never 
appear together in that site. All in all, the leaving and returning 
to Palenque (Temple XVII Tablet, see later) in 490, the back 
reference of Palenque events in 353 mentioned in Tortuguero 
(Monument 6), and finally the problems of successions between 
524 and 529 (better seen as the time of an unknown ruler 
-Ahkul K'uk?- not acknowledged by later ones) may show the 
beginning of a factional conflict between two lines of a single 
family. 


The case of Chinikiha is even less clear than that of Tortuguero, 
as the site has never been excavated (perhaps this will be 
remedied by Liendo Estuardo in the near future). Chinikiha 
contains at least one late inscription (Throne 1, post-619; Figure 
81) which records the capture of a person whose name or origin 
glyph was interpreted as po-a-NAL and later as popo’ [h]a nal 
or Tonina (Grube, Martin and Zender 2002:11-12). 


The information about Pomona is similar to the above 
mentioned two sites as it has some early retrospective data 
about the second half of the 6^ century found in much later 
inscriptions. Also, the text is highly schematic and has a lot of 
similarity with the list of winikhab’ ending ceremonies recorded, 
for example in the tablets of Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions 
and Naranjo Altar 1. The panels from Pomona record the date, 
sometimes a verb, and the name of the ruler and finally the place 
where the event happened. 


‘The period endings recorded for the 5-6" centuries are 9.0.0.0.0 
(435), 9.4.0.0.0 (514), 9.6.0.0.0 (554), and 9.8.0.0.0 (593). 
The celebrant for the 435 date is not known (Hieroglyphic 
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Panel 3), while the celebrant for 514 is only recorded as the 
grandfather/ancestor (umam) ofa certain Chanal-? and the text 
is emphasising that it was he who saw (ha 7 ilniy) this particular 
period-ending and not the actual Pomona ruler mentioned in 
the previous clause (Hieroglyphic Panel 8). Again, the king who 
ruled in 554 is not known, though it is probable that he was the 
same Skyraiser B'ahlam recorded on Piedras Negras Stela 12 
(see above). The period ending 593 was seen (yil/a/j) by Tok 
Hix Chahk I in Ti' Tzil, an otherwise unidentified location 
(Hieroglyphic Panel 7). 


Moving from Pomona to Tonina and La Esperanza there are 
more contemporary inscriptions than anywhere else in the 
region making the once ‘late-arriver’ Tonina an important 
site. Beginning with La Esperanza, a text comes from the 6% 
century (Figgure 82) showing the ruler of Chinkultic (chan 
ajaw) dressed as the underworld God Mixnal kicking the head 


Figure 82 La Esperanza (Chinkultic) Ballcourt Marker (Drawing by 
Linda Schele) 


Figure 83 Tonina Monument 168 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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of Jun Ajaw; the text records a dedication ceremony (ochi &'a[ b] 
k’) in 9.7.17.12.14 or 591 (Tokovinine 2002:2). Two things can 
be inferred from that small text: first, the dynasty of Chinkultic 
is much older than monuments in the site, and second its rulers 
influenced or controlled La Esperanza at the end of the 6" 
century. 


Tonina, especially after recent findings of new monuments, 
proved to be one of the most stable sites in the Western Maya 
region as far as monument dedication is taken into account 

save one ear hiatus in the century, see Mathews 

20 y hi in the 8^ y Math 

2001). Although there is no monument after Monument 160 
(recording events from 501 to 514) till 577, new inscriptions 
may well fill that gap. 


Tonina Monument 168 or the "Zotz-Choj' Stela (Miller and 
Martin 2004:48-49) was dedicated in 9.7.4.0.0 (14 November, 
577) and records the accession ofa certain B'ahlam Yaxun Tihl, 
the ruler of Tonina (po ajaw) in 9.6.8.17.2 or 14 January, 563 
(Figure 83). The next monument mentioning a Tonina ruler 
is an unprovenanced, fragmentary panel in Emiliano Zapata 
(Figure 84) which records two events: a ‘fire-entering’ (ochi 
ka[h]k) ceremony with fasting-and-darkness (zu ch a[b]b [il] 
ti ak b [il ]), a frequently mentioned difrasismo which refers to 
various ritual activities, most probably by two lords (there is a 
-ta-ji sequence in pA 1 which can be reconstructed as *yi-ta-ji/ 
yitaj “he has accompanied him"), one the aj kuhun of Aj ?-ko, 
in 9.7.16.4.4 (5 December, 589), who perhaps later arrived to 
the tomb (zz muk/[il/) of Chak B'alun Chahk, a divine ruler of 
Tonina (k'uhul po’ ajaw) in 9.7.19.0.0 (27 August, 592). This 
little panel probably does not come from Tonina but from 
a secondary site, and its importance lies that it has the first 
dated contemporary mention of the aj k uhun title, and also an 
emblem glyph from the Western Maya region with the "sacred, 
divine’ adjective (k uhul). 


Figure 84 Emiliano Zapata Panel (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 
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The next event from Tonina is found on Monument 106 (Figure 
85) which was traditionally dated to 9.8.0.0.0 5 Ajaw 3 Ch'en 
(22 August, 593), however Simon Martin (7.d.) dated it back 
to 9.4.0.0.0 and suggested that it was the pair of Monument 160 
because of the same mountain represented on both monuments, 
and the presumed similarity of the names mentioned on them. 
Nevertheless, examining closer the mountains of the two 
monuments, it becomes clear that their names are different. 
Both mountains are split and little medallions contain the name 
either of the mountains, or the supernatural emerging from 
them. The text on Monument 106 talks about the sitting on 
the mountain of ‘Dragon-Head’-Nal (pC1-pC2, CHUM-mu-? 
tu WITZ-li ?- NAL/chum-? tu witzil ? nal), the same name 
appearing on the split mountain, which is clearly different from 
the distinctive head naming the mountain on Monument 160. 


Also, from the collocation zz witzil (pB2) it is obvious that 
there is no place for the extra bar and three dots necessary to 
the presumed 9.4.0.0.0 13 Ajaw 18 Yax date. Therefore, I am 
still opting to accept that Monument 106 was dedicated in 593; 
however the predecessor of the ‘mountain-sitting’ ritual may 
have been first represented on Monument 160. The last dated 
early inscriptions from Tonina are two small finally incised 
celts which record the period-ending of 9.8.5.0.0 (598) and 
the dedication of the celts itself names K'awil Puk Tz ikin? in 
9.8.5.12.19 or 599 (Miller and Martin 2004:159). Although it 
is not known who celebrated the period-ending date, it is very 
likely that the ruler of Monument 106 was still in power—the 
next accession in Tonina occurs in 615. 


All in all, there is a very terse and fragmentary inscriptional 
record from Tonina which indicates the succession of rulers, 
who, like their successors, recorded commemorating rituals 
rather than their family relationship. The record of a tomb re- 
entering by an aj k'uhun shows that very early on the power and 
participation of non-royal elite in the political life of Tonina was 
pre-eminent, just as would be later in the 7* and 8" centuries. 
Nevertheless, war texts and imagery, once thought to be the ‘way 
of Tonina’ (but see Ayala 2002) are conspicuously absent from 
pre-600 monuments. 


Above I have discussed the inscriptions of the sites that are 
almost on the edges of the Western region—all on the shores of 
the river or high up the mountains. The middle of the region, the 
dense, forest-covered Selva Lacandona is known as a territory 
of small sites with almost no textual record. However, this is 
probably due more to the lack of excavations than the absence 
of polities. The main protagonists in the 7™ and 8" centuries 
were dynasties (with branches) of Ak’e, Sak Tz’i, Xukalnah and 
Peptuun with connections to sites on the ‘borders’ of the forest, 
especially Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Palenque and Tonina. 


The Selva Lacandona sites, after having the first two monuments 
of the Western Maya region, remain silent till the end of the 
6" century. Again, that situation can be remedied somewhat 
by paying attention to contemporary inscriptions from other 
sites or later texts. On the other hand, this particular silence 
is due to the problems of the identification of Sak Tz'i' and 
Ak’e, and there are also problems with the location of the 
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original Xukalnah. From the 6? century there are only three 
contemporary inscriptions, two from Lacanha and Ojo de Agua, 
while the third one is unprovenanced. A retrospective text from 
Yaxchilan, and another unprovenanced monument probably 
from Sak Tz’i} supplement the above ones, but they are not 
enough to know much about the political situation of the area. 


The first inscriptions mentioning the rulers of Ak’e were 
dedicated by a subordinate (4 nab’) named K'an Tatb'u Max in 
498 and 521. This is in accord with some early texts of Yaxchilan, 
where Ake is said to have been an ally for the 6", 9^ and 10? 
rulers. Combining the information of the Yaxchilan lintels 
with the monuments of K'an Tatb'u Max helps to reconstruct 
a partial ruler list of Ak’e: Yaxun B'ahlam (pre-454), K'ihnich 
Yat Ahkul («498-521») and Knot B'ahlam (pre-537). The 
participation of Ak'e in the politics of the first half of the 6" 
century is further confirmed by one captured ajaw from the site 
on Piedras Negras Panel 12, probably in 517. 


The first date from the second half of the 6" century is 9.6.0.11.0 
(554) recorded on the fragmentary Lacanha Stela 1 (Figure 86) 
whose most complete drawing was done by Frans Blom in 1948. 
Though the date is clear, unfortunately the other glyphs are 
very badly drawn. Enough details remain to recognise in Al6a 
ta-AJAW-li sequence which can be reconstructed as ta ajawil, 
in itself the end of an accession expression. Other information 
from the stela is the period-ending 9.8.0.0.0 (593) and the two 
winikhab’ anniversary celebration of the accession in 9.8.0.11.0 
(594). The end of the text between E2-H2, very badly drawn by 
Blom, contained the frequently used formula wkab’ uch'e'n (his 
land, his cave) and the name of a person in G1-G2 and in H2 
an emblem glyph (which I cannot identify from the drawing, 
but which does not look like Xukalnah, traditionally believed 
to be the name of the site). 


A retrospective text on Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 
3, Step I records that Knot B’ahlam I of Yaxchilan captured 
‘Etz’nab’-Sutz’? Teel K’an Tok Luk, an ajaw from Xukalnah, 
in 9.6.10.14.15 (564), the earliest mention of that particular 
emblem glyph. Another record ofa Xukalnah lord comes from 
Ojo de Agua Stela 1 dedicated in 9.7.15.0.0 (588). The stela 
commemorates the seating onto “his land, his cave” (tu kab’ tu 
chen) of Ehb’ Pat who was said to be the seventh descendant 
(ubuk tz'akb'ul) and in turn a yajawte’ of the son of Aj Yax 
Pujnil in 9.6.19.13.0 (573). The text (B11-B12) ends with the 
not well-understood ha 7 pasaw-"it is he who opened" clause 
(B11b) and the difrasismo tu kab’ tu ch'e'n xukalnah ajaw~“in 
the land, in the cave of the Xukalnah lord”. 


From several monuments it is known that “the seating in the the 
land and cave" is an alternative form to express the accession of 
a lord. Nevertheless, it is not clear whether the office is that of 
ajaw or some other non-royal rank (in the case of Ojo de Agua 
Stela 1). The importance of the yajawte' cannot be emphasised 
as he was ruling in Ojo de Agua and resided within the polity 
ruled by the lords of Xukalnah. 


The question is where Xukalnah was in the 6" century. Every 
Bonampak provenanced monuments from the 7^ and 8" 


Figure 85 Tonina Monument 106 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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century mentions the xukalnah ajaw emblem glyph, however 
ak'e only shows up from the middle of the 7^ century making 
it more likely that Bonampak was the main early centre of the 
Xukalnah lords. Ojo de Agua is only a short distance upriver 
from Bonampak making it a perfect subordinate locality. 


The founding power of the yajawte’ is confirmed on the 
unprovenanced Brussels Stela (Figures 87 and 88) which has 
a very similar iconography to that of Lacanha Stela 1, and its 
textual content resembles both Lacanha Stela 1 and Ojo de 
Agua Stela 1.? Indeed, they mention the same person in their 
texts which reveals an interesting fact about interpersonal 
relationship in this area of the Maya Lowlands. The dedication 
date is 9.8.0.0.0 (593), when K'ihnich Ahkul Pat impersonated 
(ub ahil an) the Paddler Gods whose portraits appear in his 
headdress. The next information is a long distance number 
which leads back to 9.6.18.3.8 (572) where the formula chumlaj 
tu kab’ tu ch'e'n describes the accession of K'ihnich Ahkul Pat. 
The text continues with the names of his mother, Ix K’eb’ Te’ 
(F1-G2), and that of his father Aj Yax Pujnil (F3-H1), a yajawte' 
of Knot B’ahlam, the ruler of Ak'e (H2-H3).** 


These texts make possible three interesting observations about 
the political situation of the Selva Lacandona. First, Kihnich 
Ahkul Pat was the overlord of Ehb' Pat from Ojo de Agua. 
Second there was a complex overlord-subordinate chain among 
three lords from two generations. K'ihnich Ahkul Pat’s father 
was a yajawte' of an ak'e ajaw, and Ehb' Pat was the yajawte’ 
of K'ihnich Ahkul Pat. To be an ajawdid not rule out to be 
a yajawte’ of a higher ranking lord, and also one could be a 
yajawte’ and in turn having his own yajawte’ which shows the 
possibilities of criss-crossing subordination patterns. Third, the 
accession of the overlord (in this case Kihnich Ahkul Pat in 
9.6.18.3.8) probably prompted the accession of the subordinates 
(7Ehb Pat in 9.6.19.13.0). 


Other information from the second half of the 6^ century comes 
from the unprovenanced ‘New York Panel’ which records within 
a one-year-period three rituals (1 January and 14 November, 
564 and 5 January, 565) connected to the sanctuary (wayb il) 
of two supernatural beings, Ahkul Much and Ahkul Xukub; 
by the rulers of Sak Tzi, another later influential royal house 
in the region. 


From this short treatment it can be seen that the 6^ century 
is a very thinly represented period in the texts of the Western 
Maya region. The number of contemporary monuments 
is small: Yaxchilan has 14, Tonina 5, Piedras Negras 3, La 
Esperanza 1, Ojo de Agua 1, Lacanha 1, and unprovenanced 
monuments from the Selva Lacandona make the tally 28. Also, 


the inscriptions are very unevenly distributed: Yaxchilan's 


3 The importance of the non-royal elite in the political life of Ak'e is amply 


shown by its various yajawte’ visiting the Yaxchilan kings. The trend did not 
Figure 86 Lacanha Stela 1 (Drawing by Frans Blom) change in the second half of the 6^ century, where again the inscriptions of the 
descendants of yajawte’ attest the lasting power of the rulers of Ake. 
3% As Simon Martin has pointed out the name of that particular Ake ruler 
contains the unconflated version of the so-called ‘Knot-Eye’ logogram—so 
frequent in the names of rulers from the Selva Lacandona and Yaxchilan— 
“which perhaps represents a skull with a knotted cloth band threaded through 
its eye resembling the manner in which a trophy skull might be carried or 
displayed” (Martin 2004a:7). 
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Figure 87 Brussels Stela (Drawing by Nikolai Grube) 
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monuments come before 537; Piedras Negras’ monuments 
come before 539; Tonina’s monuments (with the exception of 
Monument 160 from 514), all are post-577; La Esperanza 591; 
Selva Lacandona region post-593. Retrospective inscriptions 
and text, however, put more sites onto the 6" century: Palenque, 
Chinikiha, Pomona and Tortuguero all had rulers at that time. 


The relative lack of monuments is frequently interpreted as 
a sign of weakness due to either outside conquest or internal 
turmoil, following the most frequently evoked example of Tikal 
(see Martin 2003a:29). Meanwhile, it is very difficult to unravel 
the real cause of a gap. The destruction of monuments could 
have been part of the practice of Classic Period warfare and 
also the prohibition of the commissioning of new monumental/ 
public inscriptions after a serious defeat.35 


Tikal’s own situation is indeed very ambiguous as it is known 
that its kings had far-reaching influences even after the defeat 
in 562, and internal factional conflict could have selectively 
removed the otherwise dutifully erected monuments (Guenter 
2002). 


It is equally possible that later rulers wanted to eradicate former 
occupiers of the throne whose claims to legitimacy contradicted 
their information, or whose subservience represented in the 
texts was no longer part of the greater political situation of a 
polity. As I have argued above, the case of Yaxchilan is especially 
germane for suggesting the later manipulation of its very early 
monuments, and while the case in Piedras Negras is less obvious, 
the site’s only complete inscription from the 6" century, Panel 
12, shows proudly the power of one ruler over almost all the 
important sites of the surrounding area. In addition the text 
evokes the beneficial alliance/subordination with another 
polity. That this single fact was worthy of remembrance is 
proved by the recently found wooden box dating hundreds of 
years after the events recorded. 


The politics of remembering was an important practice during 
the Classic Period; but the data at hand from the Western Maya 
region maybe indicate that there was not much to remember. 
In two sites—Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras—later bellicose 
rulers selected an array of early monuments mentioning their 
forebears’ visitors and conflicts with other sites and their 
relations with outside powers. In turn other rulers avoided the 
warrior themes which they later emphasised (Tonina), while 
Palenque’s rulers were eager to show the smooth succession 
of their forebears. Therefore, the inscriptional landscape as 
it is found in the Western Region sites is partly a deliberate 
construction by rulers of the 7^ and 8? centuries— destroying 
some monuments and relocating others thus letting some 
forebears to be present (while others not), and mentioning them 
in their own texs—as most monuments come from the surface. 
It is the reflection ofthe opinion of these rulers than the actual 
presentation of 6^ century kings. 


5 Examples are the lack of monuments in El Peru and Naranjo after their 


respective losses against Tikal from 744 and 745-748 to 775 and 780, 
respectively [Martin 2003a:32]). Nevertheless, caution is due, as the earlier 
monuments of these sites were not destroyed, especially the beautifully 
conserved stelae of Wak Chan and K’ahk’ Tiliw Chan Chahk of Naranjo, which 


recorded attacks and victories against Tikal and its allies. 
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Figure 88 Brussels Stela, detail of text (Drawing by Nikolai Grube) 


But one conspicuous feature of all the contemporary and later 
retrospective texts, however, is the relatively significant presence 
of elites who were sometimes rulers of other sites, especially the 
ones entitled with the yajawte’ title. Other titles attested for the 
period are aj k uhun, a nab, ‘headband-bird’ ajaw and ch‘ajom; 
there are also indications of the saja/ title. From the 28 pre-600 
contemporary monuments from the Western Maya region, 6 
were commissioned by non-royal elites (21%), a percentage 
unheard of in any other region of the Maya Lowlands. 


Another feature of 6" century texts is the remembrance of the 
presence of dynasts of Mutul and Kanul (see Yaxchilan, Tonina 
and perhaps Piedras Negras), though the pattern is not as 
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obvious as a hegemonic conflict between Calakmul and Tikal. 
From 562, Tikal’s role in the Central Lowlands was waning 
while that of rulers of Kanul was growing rapidly. 


As I shall indicate in the following chapter, the three trends 
indicated above continued at a greater scale in the 7* century: 
(1) a greater amount of contemporary inscriptions, especially 
compared to the previous period indicates that there was lot to 
remember; (2) an ever growing number of these inscriptions 
were commissioned by non-royal elite; and (3) the only non- 
regional dynasty that actively participated in the politics of the 
Western Maya sites was Kanul. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE EXPANSION OF THE KANUL ROYAL HOUSE: THE 
WESTERN MAYA REGION FROM 599 TO 695 AD 


In many ways the early 600s or the beginning of the 7^ century 
(or a period between 9.8.0.0.0 and 9.9.0.0.0) was traditionally 
seen as the inception of a new era by archaeologists and art 
historians working in the Central Peten (Proskouriakoff 1950; 
Smith 1950; Thompson 1954). This chronological barrier was 
based on the changes of both utilitarian and elite ceramics in 
Uaxactun (Smith 1955), and specigically in Tikal (Culbert 
2003). 


In Tikal, the appearance of new ceramic types resulted in the 
creation not just a new phase but a new era, and although the 
change took place over approximately 50 years, from the very 
early 600s on all previous ceramic types and shapes disappeared 
except "unslipped and striated large-mouth jars" (Culbert 
2003:60). The ceramic data was confirmed by art historical 
observations of Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1950) who dated the 
end of the 'Hiatus to 9.8.0.0.0 or 593. 


In Tikal it lasted till 682, though nowadays it is thought that 
elite construction—after a halt between 550 and 600— was 
accelerated and continued without much ofa break throughout 
the 7? century (Jones 1991:115-119). While there is no dated 
textual information from Tikal between 593 and 682, the gap 
can be partially filled from outside inscriptions. The early 600s 
are associated also with "innovations in architecture; stone 
monuments; display pottery; elite offertory assemblages; 
artifacts of utilitarian, social, and ritual function; pottery 


figurines; and cencers" (Moholy-Nagy 2003:96). 


The question is whether the same trends can be detected in 
the archaeological material of the Western Maya region, and 
how the inscriptions treat the beginning of the 600s. Although 
archaeological data is relatively less abundant compared to 
Tikal, ceramics and architecture from Tonina, Palenque, Piedras 
Negras and Yaxchilan all indicate profound changes and a new 
form of material culture from the 600s. 


Ceramics in Piedras Negras changed profoundly and rapidly 
during the Balche phase (560-620), when most of the first 
constructions of the Acropolis were built and in ceramics resist 
decoration, a feature becoming a dominant technology in the 
next ceramic phase, appeared for the first time (Muñoz 2002, 
2004). From 580 the pottery of Piedras Negras began to differ 
significantly from Peten ceramics, and from the time of the 
Yaxche phase (630-750) the site pertained to a very distinct and 
undefined Western Lowlands Ceramic Sphere (Holley 1987, 
Munoz 2002, 2004). An even more substantial change occurred 
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in the Yaxche phase which has been called by excavators as the 
Great Shift. This affected the total area of the Western Group 
and the Acropolis and was exemplified by the appearance of new 
architectural technology and a substantial population growth 
in residential areas (Golden and Houston 1999; Houston et al. 
2000a, 2000b; Nelson 2002; Golden 2007). 


The situation in Palenque is much more difficult to assess as the 
archaeological record is not as well-published as that of Piedras 
Negras. However there is an indication of a surge in population 
and in the growth of the site, and a distinctive ceramic complex 
appears (Rands 1977, 1987, 200a). But then, the break with 
earlier periods is not at all an abrupt one, and there is no reason 
to suggest the existence of a remodelation of the site, or moving 
its epicentre as warranted in the case of Piedras Negras. 


The situation in Yaxchilan and Tonina is even less well-known. 
In both sites the population growth was relatively rapid from 
the 600s although ceramic traditions continued (Mathews 1988 
[1997]:267-276) and most of the buildings in both sites were 
constructed after 600. 


Overall, it can be said from the not too extensive archaeological 
data that there was a general population growth in the region, 
which was paralleled by the appearance of some distinctive 
ceramic complexes. Continuities abound, but there are indices, 
which attest a greater independence from technologies, and 
decorations ultimately derived from the Central Peten region. 
The inference of a break in the 600s from the archaeological 
data is not as strong as in the Central Peten, but the substantial 
population growth may be a sign of the culmination of 
important changes in social organisation and politics. 


Textual material can be used to either confirm or reject an 
abrupt break in the 7^ century. First of all, contrary to the 28 
pre-600 contemporary inscriptions from all over the region, 
the number of inscribed monuments between 600 and 700 
is above 143. Also, these texts are much longer than previous 
ones, indeed most of the longest inscriptions of the whole 
Classic Period come from the Western Region and from the 
7? century.1 


It can be argued that the fivefold greater number of inscriptions 
indicates a real change in social, political, and economic 


'. For example the long texts of the Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions and 


the Cross Group: Piedras Negras Panels 2, 4, 5, and 7, and the various 


fragmented panels of Pomona certainly forming one continuous narrative. 
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organisation. Alternatively, it is possible that for various reasons 
rulers of the following 8 and 9™ centuries were happy to leave 
in place the monuments of their forebears, while 7^ century 
rulers reused, buried or destroyed the inscriptions of their 4^ 
and 5" centuries predecessors. In Yaxchilan, contrary to other 
sites of the region, the 7?” century had only 3 contemporary 
monuments (several other ones recarved during the 8" century); 
nevertheless the same 8? century rulers were eager to remember 
events happened in the very early 6* century. Meanwhile, both 
retrospective and foreign inscriptions show that Yaxchilan was a 
significant power in the middle shore of the Usumacinta River. 


The dynasties in each site where there are 7^ century monuments 
did not indicate a break with the 5-6" centuries. Retrospective 
events are abundant, and serve as templates or like-in-kind 
records of the actions of contemporary rulers. However, agency 
and personality might have been more important than before, 
as most of the longest-lived rulers of the entire Classic Period 
reigned in the 7" century? Another important trend is the 
disappearance of Mutul from the inscriptions of the Western 
Maya region, and the parallel appearance of Kanul rulers as 
enemies, allies or overlords. The non-royal elite continue to 
do well, though contrary to the belief of some epigraphers 
and archaeologists (see Houston and Stuart 2000) there are 
relatively fewer monuments dedicated by them than in the 
4 and 5" centuries. Rather than commissioning their own 
monuments, they were now represented or mentioned on 
their rulers’ monuments, a pattern formerly thought to have 
happened mainly during the 8" century (Schele 1991 [1996]). 


Because of greater monument numbers and better-preserved 
texts, the 7 century is a relatively well-known period for 
epigraphers and there is literature aplenty on various aspects 
of the history, culture and religion of the 7^ century Western 
Maya Region. Nevertheless longer and comprehensive narratives 
are missing; most of the time sites are investigated in isolation 
(but see Schele 1991 [1996]; Martin 2003c). In the following 
I shall present a detailed regional history for the 7^ century 
concentrating on the three trends presented above: interactions 
within the region, contacts with outside powers, and the 
relations between the royal and non-royal elites. Sometimes I 
shall deal in detail with the dating of monuments, especially 
in the case of Bonampak and Sak Tz’? which will result in a 
different representation of the 7* century than usually found 
in other publications (Grube and Martin 2000; Martin 2003c). 


IV.1 Attacks of Calakmul and the Western Maya Region in 
the Early 7th Century AD 


In the 1993 Mesa Redonda de Palenque Nikolai Grube 
discussed the changing geopolitical situation of Palenque during 
the Late Classic Period (Grube 1996). He detailed the attacks 
against Palenque and interpreted the recorded events within the 
context of hegemonic wars between Tikal and Calakmul. After 


?  Kihnich Janab'nal Pakal I of Palenque (603-683), Chahk Itzam K'an Ahkul 
I of Piedras Negras (626-686), B'ahlam Ajaw of Tortuguero (612-679), Yaxun 
B'ahlam III of Yaxchilan (2.629-681), Yuhknom Che'n II of Calakmul (600- 
686), K'ahk' Uti’ Witz K'awil of Copan (a.628-695), Tum? Yohl K'inich Sak 
B'ah Witzil of Caracol (588-658) and B'ajlaj Chan K'awil of Dos Pilas (625- 
692»). 
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1993 epigraphers re-evaluated the same texts, and they altered 
substantially the narrative constructed by Grube (1996) with 
the dates, the names of participants, and the details of who was 
on whose side (Grube and Martin 1998b; Martin and Grube 
1994, 2000; Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002; Martin 2003a, 
b, c). Tikal disappeared from the narrative, while local politics 
turned out to be more important (Martin 2003c). During this 
process, however, the complex political situation involving 
intrusions of the Kanul dynasty did not receive much attention, 
save in discussion by Simon Martin, who suggested that 
economic and commercial reasons were behind the expansion 
of Calakmul (Martin 2003c). 


It is currently believed that before 631 the seat of the Kanul 
dynasty was in Tz ibanche in southern Quintana Roo (Martin 
and Grube 2000:103; Grube 2004b:117-118, 121-121; Martin 
2005b:10). Although the Kanul dynasty was enough important 
in the first half of the 6" century to be mentioned as far away 
as Tonina and Yaxchilan, the main Kanul expansion (made 
explicit in inscriptions) began with the accession of Aj Wosaj 
of Naranjo under K'al Tun Hix in 546 (Martin and Grube 
1994). In 561 another Kanul ruler oversaw the accession of a 
Los Alacranes king and in 562 Tikal's Wak Chan K'awil was 
defeated and probably killed by the armies of ‘Sky Witness’ of 
Kanul (Martin and Grube 2000:104; Marin 2005a:5). 'Sky 
Witness was mentioned in Yokop on a Hieroglyphic Stairway 
dedicated close to 593 (Martin and Grube 2000:104; Wren and 
Nygand 2005). Most probably TZ'ibanche remained the capital 
of the Kanul polity as the 9.7.0.0.0 (573) period-ending was 
certainly celebrated in that site by Yax ?-Yopat. 


The next ruler of Kanul was ‘Scroll Serpent’ (579-611«) who 
was the second most remembered Kanul king. He is described 
on a step from Naranjo Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 as from Chik 
Nahb' (Calakmul) which was in the region of Ux Te’ Tun 
(Martin 2005b:7; personal communication with Alexander 
Tokovinine 2007). What is really important is the deliberate 
contrast of the locales of the early period endings of ‘Scroll 
Serpent’ and similar events, which certainly happened in Ux Te’ 
Tun on Calakmul Stela 8 dedicated in 721 (Martin 2005b:7). 
The first inscriptions in Calakmul after a hiatus of 109 years 
are Stelae 28, 29 (both from 623) and Stelae 76, 78 (both from 
633). None mentions the name of a known Kanul ruler, but 
they are badly eroded and it cannot be ruled out that they were 
dedicated by Tajom Uk'ab' K'ahk' (622-630) and Yuhknom 
"Head' (Martin 2005b:7). 


The hypothesis is that the seat of the Kanul dynasty remained 
in TZ'ibanche until the end of the 6" century, but that it was 
firmly in Calakmul in 631, the first time the Kanul emblem 
glyph occurs concurrently with the toponymic formula £a ux 
te’ tun aj chik nahb’ (“in Ux Te’ Tun, he from Chik Nahb") 
on Naranjo Hieroglyphic Stairway (Step VI:N2-M3; see 
Tokovinine 2007). Also, the direction of the expansion of the 
Kanul dynasty were south from Tz ibanche (Caracol, Naranjo) 
and north (Resbalon, Yokop) and not to the area ofthe Mirador 
basin, but close relations to La Corona and Los Alacranes show 
that this last territory was also under Kanul control. 


The Western Maya region’s political situation at the beginning 
of the 7^ century was certainly more complex than the 
inscriptions represent. However some basic trends continued 
and some others had their inception. While Palenque had no 
contemporary inscriptions before 647, later monuments of 
K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal I deal with the internal and foreign 
affairs of this ruler. Three other texts on izcezsarios dedicated 
in 654, 655 and 682 and the K'an Tok Tablet dedicated after 
768 give additional details. 


From the two long king lists of Palenque, one (Temple of 
the Inscriptions Tablets of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal I) and 
the other (Cross Group Sanctuary Tablets of K'ihnich Kan 
B'ahlam II), different pictures arise: while Pakal was eager to 
detail various events directly before his accession and mention 
three intervening rulers, Kan B'ahlam II ended his list with 
his namesake Kan B'ahlam I who died in 583. The next ruler 
was appointed nine months later and was a woman named 
Ix Yohl Ik’nal. An explanation was that the unusual rule of a 
woman made the Palenque polity an easy target in the eyes of 
its enemies (Martin and Grube 2000:159). Contrary to this 
opinion, the image about her on the East Tablet of the Temple 
ofthe Inscriptions does not differ at all from previous rulers; as 
she celebrated the 9.8.0.0.0 (593) period ending by giving the 
appropriate dress to the gods of the city. Nevertheless, a defeat 
of her in 599 from the armies ofthe Kanul dynasty is attested in 
the text of Palenque Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 dedicated in 659. 


This inscription is still not well understood as it presents 
an unusal discourse style where two crucial verbs are not 
deciphered. The third date on the monument was debated 
for three decades and epigraphers reconstructed the events 
accordingly. Currently, the debate settled on 599 as the most 
plausible solution.’ 


From the perspective of the Palenque scribes working under 
Kihnich Janab’nal Pakal I the attacks by the Kanul dynasty 
were turning points, and they have mentioned its direct 
consequences—the losing of the control of the site of Santa 
Elena—in three different texts. Pakal built a whole architectural 
program around this narrative and carefully wove together 
various seemingly disparate events to present the Palenque 
polity—through himself—as the main power in the Western 
Maya region (see Martin 2003c, 7.d.b). 


It is important to keep in mind that Pakal was the one 
responsible for recording both narratives about the Calakmul 
attacks and his scribes used the passive verb ch a[h]kaj it 
was axed' which easily could have referred to the chopping of 
buildings, literally ‘the axing’ of them. These attacks can be 
construed as explanations for the lack of monuments before 647. 


3 The narrative begins with the birth and accession of Kihnich Janab'nal Pakal 


Lin 9.8.9.13.0 8 Ajaw 13 Pohp and 9.9.2.4.8 5 Lamat 1 Mol (as recorded in 
several inscriptions). Then comes a partially eroded distance number of 3.1.3.3, 
which connects a floating Calendar Round 6 Lamat 1 Sip to another Calendar 
Round of 7 Chuwen 4 Ch'en. Because of the erosion of the monument the 
decision among the alternative dates depends on the cast made by Alfred 
Maudslay (1889-1902; currently in the British Museum). Simon Martin, after 
a thorough analysis ofthe cast and photos confirmed the 6 Lamat 1 Sip reading 
and also the Long Count of 9.8.5.13.8 or April 23, 599 (Skidmore 2010:48, note 
31). 
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Figure 89 Palenque Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 (Drawing by Linda 
Schele) 


What the young king then did was to reinscribe his political and 
genealogical landscape with buildings and inscriptions. Pakal's 
effort to write a dynastic history may not have derived from his 
rather murky connections to the male line of previous rulers, 
but his inability to uphold most of the political credo of his 
ancestors during the first half of his reign. 


The ‘axing’ of Lakam Ha’ in 599 (Figure 89) has its own 
problems about the agents and what they could have represented 
to Pakal. First, the instigator of the attack is a person who 
has the titles ox kulua’ (Ald) and chifj] THRONE yajawte’ 
(Bla-b), and the distinctive name of the Calakmul ruler ‘Sky- 
Witness’ (Blc). The following emblem glyph is clearly kan/u ji 
ajaw without the k whul adjective (B1d). Formerly this sentence 
was interpreted as a relationship (‘the yajawte’ of’) between the 
ruler of Calakmul and ox kulua’ (Grube, Martin, and Zender 
2002:11-14). Later this proved to be incorrect, as there is no 
ergative pronoun present. Rather the whole sequence is a title, 
similar to ones on Yaxchilan Lintel 21 in front of the name of 
the founder of the dynasty Yopat B'ahlam I (D1) and on Ek 
Balam Column 1 (Figure 90). 


Ox kulua’ was not a ruler of Calakmul, but he was enough 
important to have one of the names used by kings of this 
site. Indeed, he could have been easily the grandson of ‘Sky- 
Witness, who ruled before 572. Thus the attack of Palenque was 
undertaken not by the king himself but by a representative or 
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Figure 90 ya-AJAW-TE'-chi- 
THRONE YOPAT-ti-BALAM 
K'UH-:-AJAW K'UH-PA'CHAN- 
AJAW (Yaxchilan Lintel 21, 
drawing by Ian Graham) and ku-lu-a 
KAL-ma-TE' (Ek Balam Column 1, 
drawing by Alfonso Lacadena) 


ally. This is in contrast with the 611 attack against Palenque— 
which perhaps indicates that the former battle was considered 
to be of lesser importance than other campaigns of Yahknom 
Ch'e'n IL in the Central Lowlands. 


The next clause begins with the perfect participle yalej-'in a 
thrown-down state' and followed by the names of the Palenque 
Triad (MacLeod 2004:316).* The attack did not only result in 
the ‘chopping’ of buildings and inscriptions, but also in the 
demolition of the 'cherished' gods of Pakal and his dynasty. 
The next section of the text from B2 to B3 has been debated 
constantly and still awaits a solution. There are no accepted 
reading for glyph blocks B2b and B3a; but I think that taking 
into account the grammar and syntax of Classic Ch’olan, the 
so-called ‘garbled’ sentence can be sorted out, and the role of 
the participants may be further clarified: 


Palenque Hieroglyphic Stairway, D2-D3 


i-PAS-ja u-?-AN NUN-HIX LAKAM-CHAK yi- 


E 


Recently, Alfonso Lacadena (presentation in WAYEB conference, Madrid, 
2010) suggested an alternative interpretation of yalej. He argued that the root 
of this participle is a/-~‘to speak’ and not yal-~‘to throw down’ based on the -ej 
suffix which he expected to be *- VV} or with a long vowel, just as in the cases of 
ya-la-ji-, u-TZ'AK-b'u-ji, u-na-wa-ji etc. Nevertheless, the -Vj resultative on 
derived transitive verbs is not always spelled dysharmonically, for example there 
are u-MAY-yi-ji and ya-ti-ji spellings. Indeed, both of them occur without the 
ergative pronoun such as mayij and atij, and in this respect they behave like 
yi-il-ji and il-a-ja. Although solution is not at hand, disharmonic spellings may 
indicate resultatives, while synharmonic spellings may be possessed participles, 
or altogether different nominalisations. In the discourse of the text, other verbs 
are intransitivised (chabkaj, pasaj, chuhkaj), except u-t'u-?-wa, which is preceded 
by the 3rd person independent pronoun. This discursive phenomenon lends 
support that the ya/ej is not a transitive verb (or resultative), however this does 
not rule out the possibility that it is a possessed noun, or participle. If this is the 
case, then the text is translated as 'this/as was the saying of GI, GII and GIIT, 
implying that the gods forsaw the destruction of Palenque. 
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ta-ji ItzamNAJ-B'ALAM PA'CHAN-AJAW ha-i 
u-t'u-lu?-wa NUN-u-JOL CHAK WAK’AB’?-AJAW 


i pasaj u ? an nun hix lakam cha[h]k yitaj Itzamnaj 
ba[h]lam pachan ajaw i ut'uluw? nun ujol cha[h]k 
wak ab’ ajaw 


The initial verb is a derivation of pas~‘to open’ which frequently 
stands before Calendar Round dates. Here its role is different 
as it is followed by a partially undeciphered element composed 
of the third person ergative pronoun z-, an undeciphered 
grapheme representing a human head, and the logogram AN. 
The clause ends with two names connected with the resultative 
yitaj~‘he has accompanied him. Although not every component 
of the clause is deciphered, the sentence shows a typical 
intransitive syntax and most probably it can be paraphrased 
as "it was opened, ? of/by Nun Hix Lakam Chahk, he has 


accompanied him, Itzamnaj B'ahlam, Pachan Lord”. 


Most translations take the ergative pronoun as indicating 
possession and referring to something possessed by Nun Hix 
Lakam Chahk (and also by Itzamnaj B'ahlam). A better solution 
would be if the ergative pronoun refers back to a previously 
mentioned subject. One clue here is the undeciphered 'head- 
AN' collocation: the latter logogram forms part of the 'god- 
impersonation’ glyph deciphered by Houston and Stuart (1996) 
as ub ahil an where an refers to the impersonated supernatural 


being.’ 


At impersonation a person became the ‘image’ of the an of 
a certain supernatural being. Therefore, it is probable that 
the expression on Palenque Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 refers 
to properties of the a7 of the just mentioned patron gods of 
Palenque as in a thrown down’ state. This act was perpetrated 
by two individuals named Nun Hix Lakam Chahk and Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam, the king of Yaxchilan (as attested in the redated 
monuments of Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4). It is possible 
that the whole sequence from the ‘thrown-down’ state records 
the ‘desacralisation’ of the cherished gods of Pakal. 


The next clause is again highly problematic, as the main verb 
is not deciphered. On the other hand, the function of the 
independent pronoun is now better understood in different 
syntactical formations (Mora-Marin 2009). Here the third 
person singular independent pronoun ha 7 draws attention to 
the role of a new character, Nun Ujol Chahk. The following 
verb is u-t'u-?-wa, an active transitive verb, emphasising the role 
of Nun Ujol Chahk. As this expression is undeciphered it is 
difficult to speculate about the events. Nun Ujol Chahk was a 
contemporary of Pakal I and certainly he was carried as captive 
to Palenque four days after the battle in 659 as recorded in the 


> The translation of an was usually approached through meanings like ‘being, 
be’ but recently Alfonso Lacadena suggested that the origin of the logogram was 
a “vegetal being, a plant” with possible connection to the Ch'orIT an~‘elote’ 
(Pérez et al. 1996:1) or ‘spring maize, young ear of maize’ (Wisdom 1950:10) 
and thus used in rebus form in the inscriptions (personal communication with 
Alfonso Lacadena, 2005). 

€ Active transitive verbs rarely follow independent pronouns, but an other 
example is found in the Palace Tablet of Palenque (hai ub ‘ut'uw~‘it was he, he 
buried him’; M11-N11), the independent pronoun here refers to K'ihnich K'an 
Joy Chitam II as the one who organised the burial of the dead K'ihnich Kan 
B’ahlam II. 


Figure 91 machaj chum tun yilaj ajen yo[h]l mat kuh[ul] bak(V) 
Lajaw (Palenque West Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions, 
drawing by Linda Schele) 


texts of the Temple of the Inscriptions (Guenter n.d.b:47-50). 
His relation to the earlier event is hidden in the meaning of 
the undeciphered u-t’u-?-wa expression, but his capture was 
described as a vengeance for the 599 events. 


Nun Hix Lakam Chahk does not have an emblem glyph, but 
the similarity of his name to the later Santa Elena ruler makes 
it possible that he was also from this site. This short text has its 
own importance in showing that the attack on Palenque was 
undertaken by a coalition of various polities, three of them 
identifiable as Calakmul, Yaxchilan and Santa Elena. This 
highlights the role of Yaxchilan which is usually portrayed as 
in serious political trouble or even as a vassal of Piedras Negras 
during this period. The inscriptions of Bonampak at this time 
also indicate that Yaxchilan was a major power in the region 
and its participation in the attack against Palenque shows that 


it was allied to Calakmul. 


The attack in 599 was followed by others from possible allies of 
Calakmul. Bonampak Lintel 4 details a victory by Yajaw Chan 
Muwan I (600-605). The short text writes simply hub 'uyi u 
tok’ [u]pakal aj lakam ha’ ox “the flint-and-shield of his/her 
from Lakam Ha’ got destroyed” on 9.8.9.15.11 (13 May, 603). 
Although Lakam Ha’ can be the name of a nearby site, the 
overlordship of Itzamnaj B'ahlam II (the ruler of Yaxchilan 
who participated in the attack of 599) on Bonampak Sculptured 
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Stone 4 seems to indicate some kind of coordination in the 
actions of Yajaw Chan Muwan I. 


Another event during the reign of Ix Yohl Ik'nal was the 
inauguration of Janab’ Ajaw, an ajaw-‘headband bird’ noble 
on 9.8.10.5.8 (17 October, 603-a date reconstructed by Peter 
Mathews). Strangely, the inauguration happened in a place 
called Kius (F8) and sometimes this is cited as evidence of the 
problems after the defeat from Bonampak (Guenter 7.4.7). 
Nevertheless, the reconstruction of the date is not certain 
(Stuart 2005:134) and the Kius toponym could have been easily 
contrasted with Toktahn or another place name. The big gap in 
the record between this date and the previous one recorded on 
the K’an Tok Tablet (at least 4 winikhab’ or 80 years) makes that 
inauguration more conspicuously emphasised. 


The rather short records of attacks in the early 7^ century 
highlight that Palenque was an important adversary of 
Calakmul for the latter's expansion on the fertile Tabasco plains. 
Battles raged for the control of some strategically important 
sites such as Santa Elena and Morales. The changing of their 
fortunes shows that Calakmul could hardly maintain its 
hegemony, which could have been due to the counter expansion 
of Palenque’s rulers. 


Ajen Yohl Mat, the successor of Ix Yoh] Ik’nal, is sometimes seen 
as a weak ruler especially after a “military disaster” (Grube and 
Martin 2000:161), nevertheless new data make his rule more 
complex. Indeed, until his fatal encounter with ‘Scroll Serpent’ 
he was in the process of reasserting Palenque’s hold on the lost 
Tabasco plains.’ There are only three inscriptions that mention 
Ajen Yohl Mat, all coming after his reign.” The Palenque Temple 
of the Inscriptions East Tablet text records his accession on 
9.8.11.9.10 (1 January, 605) and next his period-ending 
ceremony on 9.8.13.0.0 (15 June, 606) describing it as machaj 
chum tun yilaj, “he did not see the seating of the stone” which 
obviously referred to the fact that Ajen Yoh! Mat died before 
the next winikhab’ ending in 9.9.0.0.0 (9 May, 613; Figure 91). 
The following passage (Figure 92) contains two ‘floating’ dates 
with a distance number of 4 days and 6 winik between them: 
the best solution is that the first date is 9.8.17.9.0 13 Ajaw 18 
Mak (21 November, 610) and the second one is 9.8.17.15.14 4 
Hix 7 Wo (4 April, 611). 


Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, West Tablet, M6-N10 
14 he-wa 6 WINIK-ji-ya 13 CHAN-AJAW 18 ma-ka 
ch'a-ka-ja LAKAM-HA’ 4 HIX 7 IK’-AT u-KAB’-ji 
u-?-? K'UH-ka-KAN-AJAW 


14 hew 6 winikjiy 13 chan ajaw 18 ma[h]k ch'a[h]kaj 


Also, he was the first member of the Palenque royal family who bore the 
mat-'a kind of bird’ in his name that later was used by Tiwohl Chan Mat and 
Kan Joy Chitam II in his pre-accession names. Although there is an ongoing 
debate among epigraphers on the existence of a ‘Mat lineage’ (Ringle 1996), it 
is more likely that certain names pertained to the occupants of the royal throne, 
and they were used in a less-then-random way thus far not understood, save that 
grandfathers (72472) and grandchildren (mam) frequently shared all or part of 
the same royal name. 

3. They are the East Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions, Group IV Stone 
Incensario 1 and an undesignated stela from the site of Santa Elena (Grube, 
Martin and Zender 2002:11-16). 
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Figure 92 4 hew 6 winikjiy 13 
chan ajaw 18 ma[h]k cha[h] 
kaj lakamha’ 4 hix 7 ikat 
ukab[ilj u-?-? kub[ul] kan[u]l 
ajaw (Palenque West Tablet of 
the Temple of the Inscriptions, 

drawing by Linda Schele) 
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lakam ha'4 hix 7 ik'at ukab [ij u-?-? kuh[ul] kan[u] 


Lajaw 


The translation of the passage indicates that Lakam Ha' was 
‘destroyed, demolished, attacked’ (ch ‘ahkaj) on the 4th of April, 
611. The next events recorded in Palenque are the deaths of 
Janab’ Pakal and Ajen Yohl Mat on the 6th of March and the 
8th of August in 612, or a little more than a year after the attack. 


The content of the Group IV Stone Incensario is controversial, 
as the dates are not anchored in the Long Count. The original 
suggestion was that the event occurred from 608 to 655, but 
then Simon Martin (7.d.b) argued fora period of one calendar 
round later, from 660 to 707. This argument is based on the 
ambiguous state of glyph block Fb1 which can be interpreted 
either as containing the name of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal I 
(615-683) or the name of K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II (684-702). 


There are at least two arguments in favour of the earlier sequence 
(Peter Mathews, personal communication 2006). First, there is 
a pattern in using the kihnich title: Janab'nal Pakal (615-683) 
I used it frequently while the earlier Janab’ Pakal did not. This 
may indicate that the first Janab' Pakal in the incensario text— 
who does not have the k #haich title—is identical with the one 
who died in 612. If somebody accepts the later dates then it 
would be difficult to explain the alternating use ofthe title. The 
second reason is based on a discourse feature of Classic Maya 
non-royal elite monuments where the reigning overlord is always 
mentioned. In case of the later date sequence, the dedication of 


Figure 93 Details of text from Group IV Incensario (Drawings by Mark Van Stone) 
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the incensario would have occurred during the reign of K'ihnich 
Kan Joy Chitam II, whose name is not mentioned at all on 
the monument, which makes the first sequence more probable. 


Accepting the earlier Long Count position, the Group IV 
Stone Incensario (Figure 93) informs epigraphers about a very 
complex subordinate-overlord relationship rarely detailed 
in other texts. The main protagonists are lords from a place 
called Sik'ab' (aj sik'ab') who served Palenque rulers during 
more than a half century. The text begins with the accession of 
Kab’as uchih as a ti sak hun, a high ranked non-royal elite title 
attested all over the Maya Lowlands (Zender 2004c:210-221). 
The event was apparently supervised by Janab’ Pakal on the 
20th of May 608. Next, on the 25th of December 610, various 
persons were inaugurated as yajaw k abk’, however it is not quite 
certain how to segment the glyphs into separate names. The first 
person probably was named only Aj Sul. Also, the last name 
was Yuhk who was a makb aj te’ and a sajal, again recorded on 
K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal’s Sarcophagus lid and legs. If each glyph 
block contained one name then no less than six individuals were 
recorded (Aj Sul, Yuk, K'eb' Chahk, Chop Pat, Ik” Chit and 
K'awil Tok’). All of them were sajal of K'ab'as Uchih although 


their accession was supervised by Janab’ Pakal. 


Thus, the incensario text proves the existence of a three-tiered 
hierarchy where one individual, probably heir to the throne 
(Janab’ Pakal) was the overlord of a person from another site 
(K'ab'as uchih, #2’ sak hun) whose subordinates (saja) in turn 
were inaugurated into a new office (yajaw k’abk’) by the supreme 
overlord. 


After the inauguration, the text continues with an enigmatic 
passage involving a lord from Santa Elena. The interpretation 
of the verb ranges from mu[h/kaj~‘he was buried’ through 
ochhaj~‘he water-entered’ to ochi uch en he entered his cave’ 
with different implications for the narrative and the political 
relation between Palenque and Santa Elena. Examining the 
available photos, the less likely possibility seems to me ochhaj. 
That only three days passed between the inauguration of the 
yajaw ka[h]k' and the event concerning the Santa Elena ruler 
makes reasonable to assume a cause-and-effect relationship, 
therefore either the death of the ruler, or an attack against Santa 
Elena, which involved the subordinates of Palenque, indicating 
a not-so-friendly relation between the two sites. 


The third text, a very fragmented stela (Figure 94) now in the 
Balancan Museum, commemorated the accession of a certain 
K'ihnich Nun Hix Lakam Chahk of Santa Elena under the 
supervision of Ajen Yohl Mat of Palenque (Grube, Martin 
and Zender 2002:1I- 16; Martin 2003c:79-80).Unfortunately 
without a date it is impossible to decide whether this event 
happened before or after the event recorded on the Group 
IV Incensario 1, or before or after the attack on Palenque by 
'Scroll-Serpent: 


Even the basic facts of the relation of Palenque and Santa Elena 
are not certain, and it is difficult to explain the involvement 
of the Kanul kings, however later conflicts in a cause-end- 
effect narrative deal with relations between Palenque, Santa 
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Figure 94 Stela from Santa Elena (Drawing by Nikolai Grube) 


Elena and Calakmul. The image of Ajen Yohl Mat, however, 
is not that of a weak king but rather one of a powerful and 
dangerous overlord in the Tabasco plain who later brought 
down on himself the wrath of the expansionist Kanul dynasty. 
To organise a successful campaign against Palenque from 
Calakmul or Tz'ibanche, even by the use of proxy armies, shows 
that Ajen Yohl Mat was an opponent worthy of attention. In a 
very speculative way, the defeats from the armies of Bonampak 
and Kanul prove that Palenque' influence reached from the San 
Pedro River to the Selva Lacandona. Contrary to the setback 
during the first decade of the 7^ century, the subsequent rulers 
of Palenque would try to control both regions against foes like 
Calakmul, Piedras Negras and Tonina. 
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Figure 95 Details of the text of the West Tablet of the Palenque the 
Inscriptions (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


After the death of both Janab' Pakal and Ajen Yohl Mat, the 
East Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions records in a long 
passage the accession of Muwan Mat, who has been interpreted 
either as a new ruler, or as a pseudonym of Sak K’uk; the mother 
of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal (Martin and Grube 2000:161). 
Although both are quite plausible, a third possibility is that the 
text mentions the accession of a supernatural, just as recorded in 
I8-J9. Whoever Muwan Mat was, the dressing of the gods was 
adequately done (yak aw upik u&'ubul in O4-P4; Figure 95). 
The 9.9.0.0.0 period ending—contrary to the current opinion 
which just cites the end ofa long passage (satay k whul ixik satay 
ajaw, "loss of the royal queen, the king”, Figure 95) —is very 
informative about K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal I's political rhetoric. 
Certain specific gods—later treated as pivotal by K'ihnich 
Janab'nal Pakal I who certainly was behind the phrasing of 
the Temple of the Inscriptions tablets—were not received the 
supposedly necessary treatment (Text 14, Figure 96), but others 
indeed did receive it. 


Palenque, Temple of the Inscriptions, East Tablet, O10- Q9 


ma-u-na-wa-ji 1-YAL-wa-CHAN AJAW-wa-TAK 
ma-ya-k’a-wa u-tu-ta-li 9- CHAN-na ? 16-? 9-TZ'AK- 
b'u-AJAW u-pa-ta 3 AJAW WINIK-HAB’ ma-a 
ya-k'a-wa u-tu-ta-li ?-NAL IXIM MUWAN-MAT 
ya-k’a-wa u-PIK u-K'UH-li MUWAN-MAT K'UH- 
B'AK-la-AJAW 


mal] unawaj jun yalaw chan ajawtak ma[’] yak'aw 
ututal balun chan ? waklajun ? balun tz'akb'u ajaw upat 
3 ajaw winikhab’ ma’ yak aw ututal ?-nal ixim muwan 
mat yak'aw upik uk'ub[u]l muwan mat kuh[ul] bak(V) 


lajaw 


“he/she did not present Jun Yalaw Chan Lords, he/ 
she did not give the tut? to B’alun Chan ?, 16 ?, B’alun 
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Figure 96 Details of the text of 
the West Tablet of the Palenque 
Temple of the Inscriptions 
(Drawing by Linda Schele) 


Tz'akb'u Ajaw, on the back of 3 Ajaw Winikhab; he/ 
she did not give the tut? to ? Nal Ixim Muwan Mat, he/ 
she gave the skirt to his/her gods, Muwan Mat, Divine 
Biak(V)I Lord” 


This long passage details what did not happen, but then also 
emphasises that Muwan Mat did what every other ruler had 
done on previous period-ending occasions, even when neither 
the queen nor the ruler was present. This unusual period ended 
with the accession of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal I in 615 who 
was the son of Ix Sak Kuk’ and K'an Mo’ Hix. Although Pakal 
was striving to put himself at the end of a long list of rulers and 
contrast his actions with the difficult years between 612 and 
615, he did not change the politics of his ancestors. 


From late short narratives it is very speculative to reconstruct 


so..ocoosa, 
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Figure 97 Moral Stela 5 (Drawing by Lizardi Ramos) 


the political change, if any, which occurred with the accession of 
the ‘child-king’ K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal. That he felt a link with 
the former generation is perhaps proved by his royal name and 
the giving to his sons the ubiquitous maz, some way referring, or 
remembering, to two predecessors who lost their lives so close 
to each other. The clash with ‘Scroll-Serpent’ of Kanul, who 
represented the most expansionist polity of the Maya Lowlands, 
was not fatal, although it did determine Palenque’s northeast 
frontier in Tabasco where the two most important polities were 
Moral and Santa Elena. 


Moral’s earliest known monument, Stela 5 (Figure 97) was 
dedicated in 633, which also commemorates period endings in 
622 and 623. Unfortunately, the drawing of Lizardi Ramos is 
not of the best quality, but there is no indication in the text of 
any subordinate relationship. Nevertheless, among the names 
of the supernatural beings who were present at the 9.10.0.0.0 
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Figure 98 Tonina Monument 173 (Drawing by Simon Martin) 


period ending ceremony there were B'alun Tzakb'u Ajaw and 
B'alun Chan ?, the two gods 'collared' by K'ihnich Janab'nal 
Pakal on his first chum tun celebration. 


In Tonina there was no ruler attested from 599 to 615. Indeed 
the future K'ihnich Hix Chapat was only born in 606 (Martin 
n.d.a; Grube, Martin and Zender 2002:11-14). One recently 
found monument, however, makes this period very interesting. 
Monument 173 (Figure 98) was dedicated in 9.9.0.0.0 or in 613, 
and records that the 9th winikhab’ was finished (£zu[b]tz'aj) 
and somebody whose name or title begins with a simple aj was 
in attendance (//aj, see MacLeod 2004:300) of the ceremony 
(Miller and Martin 2004:188). The short text near to the 
standing figure—who wears a ‘jester-god’ diadem, a scimitar- 
like flint blade and an incense bag instrument used during 
period ending celebration— indicates that he was seated as an 
aj kuhun just three years before 9.9.0.0.0, and he wrapped the 
stone (uk altun) at the end of the 9th winikhab’. 


Monument 173 in itself is not a unique monument, as the 
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Figure 99 Tonina Monument F34 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


non-royal elite recorded their period ending ceremonies 
on their own monuments both earlier and later. However 
it is the first monument thus far found which was placed in 
the site of the overlord, though the lack of a ruler in Tonina 
makes it very likely that he was a sort of regent. There are no 
indications of any war-related calamity in contrast to the case 
of Palenque, but K'ihnich Hix Chapat’s accession at 8 years old 
shows that Tonina’s nobility was eager to put someone on the 
throne. Though K'ihnich Hix Chapat ruled till 665, if not 668 
(Martin and Grube 2000:179), apart from the commemoration 
of the 9.9.15.0.0 (628), 9.11.0.0.0 (652), and 9.11.5.0.0 (657) 
period endings there is not much to say about his political 
relations with other sites. Nevertheless, on the 9.10.0.0.0 (633) 
period ending F34 (Figure 99), a monument currently in four 
fragments, recorded the accession of two nobles into the rank 
of nun and aj kuhun, again indicationg the power held by the 
non-royal elite in Tonina during the reign of K'ihnich Hix 
Chapat (Martin and Grube 2000:179). That the rulers from 
Tonina did not commemorate wars or captures during their first 
150 years of recorded history is rather strange. Perhaps it is due 
to the site's geographical position relatively far away from the 
Usumacinta River, or even from Palenque, which would have 
made it a relatively safe location. 


While Palenque expanded and Tonina remained relatively 


isolated, the big cities of the Usumacinta, Piedras Negras and 
Yaxchilan had very different fates. While the rulers of Piedras 
Negras began to commission monuments every fifth year from 
608 onward, in Yaxchilan, except for Stela 2 from 613, there 
were no contemporary monuments until 681. Nevertheless, 
the redating of Sculptured Stones 2, 4, and 5 from Bonampak 
to the 7 century shows that Yaxchilan rulers were overlords 
and helpful allies (Bíró 2007). Piedras Negras was also heavily 
involved in the local politics of the Selva Lacandona region, but 
its relations with Yaxchilan at this time are much more difficult 
to unravel. 


After 539, the next monument from Piedras Negras is Stela 25, 
dedicated by K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I in 608. This stela would 
give the pattern of accession representation for the next one 
and a half centuries, and Yo nal Ahkul would be the accession 
name of grandchildren (i.e. rulers of every second generation). 
Another monument of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I is Stela 26, a 
“warrior-motif” stela, again beginning a pattern which would 
be emulated over the following centuries. The third type of 
monument in Piedras Negras is the panel. This frequently 
records the death, burial and tomb-entering of a previous ruler 
(Panels 4, 5, 15), or represents the interactions of the supreme 
rulers (Panels 2 and 7), or mix both themes (Panel 3). 


The long text of Piedras Negras Stela 25 has not received enough 
attention, and despite the eroded state of the inscription it 
gives valuable information on the geopolitical situation of 
Piedras Negras. The text begins with the date 9.8.10.6.16 (14 
November, 603) and records the accession of K'ihnich Yo'nal 
Ahkul I in an unusual way, by putting together the joyaj £i 
ajaw[lel] (A15) and chumlaj ti ajaw[lel] (B1) formulae and 
using also for the first time in a contemporary monument the 
K'in AJAW title of subsequent (and perhaps earlier) Piedras 
Negras rulers. Usually, only one accession formula occurs in a 
text, and in Piedras Negras, beginning with the next ruler the 
joyaj ti ajawlel~“he showed up in the lordship” formula became 
the sole expression used in the inscriptions. Also, the accession is 
said to have happened in Muk’tun (D1), an otherwise unknown 
placename. The last clause on the monument commemorates the 
period ending (wi? ho tun) 9.8.15.0.0 and ends with the u/h/ 
tiy~“it happened at” intransitive verb once naming the place 
where the ceremony occurred. Thus, both the first and the last 
clause once finished with a toponym—presumably different 
ones, which may hint that the new ruler of Piedras Negras 
returned from another place. 


The next clause after the accession begins with the Calendar 
Round 12 Kawak 12 Sak which corresponds to the Long Count 
of 9.8.10.4.19 (9 October, 603). The whole sentence is eroded 
in crucial parts, but I believe it records the names of various 
captives (Figure 100): 


Piedras Negras Stela 25:E2-17 
u-?-na? ma-CH’AB’-AK’AB’-li k'e-b'a-TE' B'AK- 


WAY-ya-wa-la ?-ji-ya-u-TE’-NIK-TE’ CH'E'N?- 
na-? a-? LAK-K'IN-CH'E'N?-na b'a-?-? yi-ta-ji 
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Figure 100 Piedras Negras Stela 25 (Drawing by David Stuart) 
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?-? u-wa?-?-ji-ya u- CH'AB'-AK'AB"-li ch'a-ho-ma 
K'IN-ni-AJAW u-hi- ?-ji-ya JOY-ti-AJAW 


u-?-Vn ma[ ]ch'a[b]b [il] [ma] [y]a[ b] b [a]l k eb? te’ 
b'ak[el] waywal ?-jiy ute nikte ch en a-? lak'in chen b'a- 
?-? yitaj ?-? uwa-?-jiy uch a[h]b[il] [y ]a& b'[a]l ch abom 
kin ajaw uhi-?-iiy joy[aj] ti ajaw[lel] 


“it is the ?-ing of the captive K'eb' Te, B'akel Waywal, 
it was ...ed? the staff/tree of Nik Te’ place, ??, eastern 
country, ??, he accompanied them?, ??, his?/he ??, his 
penance-his darkness, Ch'ahom, K'in Lord, his?/he? ??, 
and he showed up in the lordship" 


The basic problem in this text is that the initial possessed nouns/ 
intransitive verbs are not deciphered, and so the actions cannot 
be ascertained. However, one key component, the difrasismo 
ma’ ch'abb! ma'ahk'b al refers to captives or persons who have 
lost their authority (Marc Zender, personal communication 
2004)? 


Though the translation of the noun at the beginning of the 
clause is not known, the captive's names and/or titles were K'eb' 
Bah Te’ bakel waywal. The last title is only attested in Palenque 
from the period of Kan B'ahlam II (post-687), but later on other 
rulers of Palenque used it.” 


Therefore it is not unlikely that before his accession K'ihnich 
Yo'nal Ahkul I had to deal with a captive who was connected to 
Palenque. Whatever happened to the captive was not pleasant, 
and eventually it involved his death. The next clause again 
begins with an undeciphered verb with the deictic enclitic -jiy 
and continues with the possessed noun że’~‘tree, staff, dart’ 
and the here certainly toponymic Nik Te'ch 7. It is difficult 
to envisage precisely what all this signifies, in part because of 
wide semantic field of the word ze'in Classic Ch'olan. A very 
literal translation would be “the trees of the Nik Te’ place/cave/ 
cenote” which, in turn would implicate a rare mention of private 
orchards (perhaps cacao trees near to a cenote). 


Strangely, all this happened in lak’in chen, which can be 
translated as ‘eastern place/cave/cenote. However it is not 
clear whether it referred to a general region (in which Nik 
Te’was found) or was it the name of a specific place. The next 
clause begins with yitaj~‘he has accompanied him/them, 
perhaps referring to another captive. The next clause is keen 
to ascertain that the ‘authority’ or ‘feasting-and-darkness’—the 


chahb’ ahk’b al—now belongs to K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I. The 


9 


This term frequently precedes the names of captives, such as on Naranjo 
Stela 22 where the captured Ucanal ruler’s caption is the following: 

ub'ab[il] ma’ ch'a[b]b! ma’ alh]k’b'a]l izamnaj ba[h]lam 

k'anwitznal ajaw 

“it is his image/self, the captive, Itzamnaj B'ahlam, K'anwitznal 

Lord” 
? This sentence is parallel to the one on Piedras Negras Stela 25: 

u?-Vn ma chalh]b’ma alh]k b'[a]l keb’ bah te’ bakel waywal 
In one case this title was used as an obvious representation of the Palenque polity 
in a confrontation with Tonina (whose ruler had the PujTz’am? Way title): this 
is documented on Palenque’s Temple XVII Panel and on the Temple of the Sun 
Sanctuary Front Wall Right Tablet (Grube, Martin and Zender 2002:11-32; 
Mathews 2004:109). Also, it is well documented from texts and iconography 
from painted ceramics that particular way pertained to particular polities 


(Grube and Nahm 1994). 
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Figure 101 Captions from Piedras Negras Stela 26 (Drawings by 
John Montgomery) 


sacrifice of these captives and a successful campaign toward 
the ‘eastern country’ were preambles to the accession, and the 
narrative is constructed to emphasise these events as ‘causes’ of 
the inauguration of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I. 


The next monument of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I was Stela 
26 (Figure 101) dedicated in 9.9.15.0.0 or 628. On the 
front is represented the ‘warrior-king’ motif (square-shield, 
owl-headdress and dart) and two captives whose identity 
was commemorated by the small captions above the heads. 
The first was K'ab' Chan Te, sak tz” ajaw while the second 
was Chok B'ahlam yaj&'ubu n kuhul b'ak(V)I) ajaw. The 
joint presentation of captives can be seen to imply a form of 
alliance between the rulers of Sak TZ i' and Palenque (bak(F) 
J) or even the subordination one site to the other (Biro 2005). 
Although scholars commenting on this stela concentrated on 
the defeat of Palenque, (e.g. Martin 2003c) in light ofthe above 
interpretation of Stela 25 and Bonampak Lintel 4, K'ihnich 
Janab'nal Pakal I would have continued to exert Palenque's 
authority in the region. 


Although the exact location of Sak TZ'i' is not yet known, it 
was most probably on the southern side of the Usumacinta 
River close to La Mar and El Cayo and north from Bonampak 
and Lacanha (Anaya 2001; Anaya, Guenter and Zender 2003; 
Bird 2005). As I have shown before, Sak Tz’ was a functioning 
polity at least from the middle of the 6" century, even though its 
first contemporary mention is Piedras Negras Stela 26 from 628. 


The last information from the reign of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul 
I comes from Piedras Negras Panel 4, dedicated not by him 
but by his son and successor Itzam K’an Ahkul I in 658, on the 
occasion of a ‘house-burning’ (elnahaj) ritual concerning the 
tomb (muk) of his long-deceased father (in 639). Like other 
Piedras Negras panels (3, 5, and 15), Panel 4 records several 
events from the life of K'ihnich Ahkul I. Although the text is 


severely eroded, the most probable reconstruction of the dates 


Figure 102 Piedras Negras Panel 4 HI-I1 (Photograph by Alexander 
Tokovinine) 


mentioned is 9.8.13.10.0 (607), 9.9.18.6.10 (631) and 9.10.6.2.1 
(639). While the first event is impossible to reconstruct and the 
last date certainly records the death of K'ihnich Yonal Ahkul I, 
the middle date records a long episode of events over 23 glyph 
blocks. While the first part of the clause (or the first clause) 
is eroded completely (save perhaps a ‘ballcourt’ logogram in 
E5), the top two glyph blocks of HI-I1 record a short sentence 
(Figure 102): 


Piedras Negras Panel 4:G1-H1 
T548-yi TAN-na-CH'E'N-na pe-e-TuN-ni 
T548-Vy ta[h]n ch'e'n pe'tun 


As I have argued earlier above, the T548-yi is most probably an 
intransitive verb expressing change-of-motion and its pairing 
elsewhere with lok oyi- to leave, go out’ makes possible that it 
means ‘to return, to go back’ In this short clause it is followed by 
the locative prepositional phrase za[ [p ch’en~‘in the cave/place 
of’ and the toponym peuz which was identified convincingly 
with La Mar by Linda Schele and Nikolai Grube (1994)."! 


It is not unreasonable to posit a scenario where somebody from 
La Mar was able to return back to his city after a period of exile 
in the neighbouring Piedras Negras. The mention of La Mar's 
name in Piedras Negras indicates—with that of Sak Tz’? and 
Palenque—that K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I was looking to control 
the land south of the Usumacinta River. This would have led 
him into conflicts with local and more far-away powers, while 
his allies/or subordinates would have been ready to marshall 
under his leadership. 


In the 6" centuries there were mentions of conflict in the 
fertile Rio San Pedro River region and the middle reaches 
of the Usumacinta. During the 7^ century, however, Piedras 
Negras was in conflict with Palenque and Sak TZ'i; and this 


4 The subject of the clause is not the ruler of Piedras Negras, and as I will 


show below, in the text of Bonampak it is frequent that rulers, after a short 
period of exile in the site of an ally or overlord, return back to their own 
city. The representation of one captive on the monument with two kneeling 
subordinates in front of a ruler in the ‘warrior-king’ pose, makes it likely that 
the text once recorded a conflict (capture, war, destruction etc.). However, it 
is not clear which of the two possible rulers are represented, for the motive of 
the commemoration could have been to draw a parallel between the actions of 


K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I and Itzam K’an Ahkul I. 
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situation remained until the first half of the 8 century. In this 
conflict, the relatively smaller sites of the Selva Lacandona were 
important participants, although the 7 century is supposedly 
a largely silent period, as epigraphers have dated all inscriptions 
from Bonampak to the 8" century (save Lintel 4; see Grube and 
Schele 1995; Arellano Hernández 1998) and Yaxchilan had a 
‘hiatus’ from 613 to 688. 


Also, though the attack of Calakmul against Palenque (611) was 
recorded in the site in a much later inscription constructing it as 
an important lead-up to the accession of Pakal, its consequences 
were less dire as the young king was able to continue to make 
wars in the vicinity of Piedras Negras. Calakmul, just as in the 
early 6^ century, appears as an expansionist power in conflict 
with the polities of the Western Region, first with Yaxchilan and 
then with Palenque. This trend will continue to the middle of 
the 7?" century. Nevertheless, Tikal is not mentioned in these 
conflicts—either as ally or as overlord—which casts serious 
doubts about a double-hegemonic presence in the Western 
Maya region. In the following I examine the ‘silent’ 7? century 
in the inscriptions of Bonampak, and I try to prove that there 
are strong reasons to redate several monuments to this period. 


IV.2 Wars and Exiles: Bonampak and Yaxchilan in the 7^ 
century AD 


Historical problems emerge when a definite chronology cannot 
be reconstructed. Although history is not chronology, and 
historical narrative does not unconditionally base itself on linear 
and absolute chronology, my personal choice for following that 
thread makes it indispensable to try to examine closely those 
monuments of Bonampak whose Calendar Rounds are not 
connected explicitly to Long Counts and to investigate whether 
any of them pertains to the 7^ century. 


There is a consensus that Bonampak Lintel 4 can be dated to 
9.8.9.15.11 (603) and that Sculptured Stone 1 was dedicated in 
9.13.0.0.0 (692). Other securely dated monuments from the site 
are Lintels 1, 2, 3 and Stelae 1, 2, 3 with the murals of Structure 
1 all dedicated during the reign of Yajaw Chan Muwan II who 
ruled after 776. However, Bonampak Sculptured Stones 2, 4 
and 5 are not ascribed to rulers known from other inscriptions. 


Sculptured Stone 2 is traditionally dated to the early 7^ century 
(based on stylistic ground, see Ruppert et al. 1955:30-31); 
however Arellano Hernandez (1998:267-268) gave it a date 
between 9.14.2.2.6 and 9.14.5.2.9 or 713. Sculptured Stone 
4 was originally dated to the early 7^ century (Miller z.4.) 
but later it was redated to the 8^ century, and both Schele 
and Grube (1995:154) and Arellano Hernández (1998:264) 
ascertained that it recorded events between 9.13.12.3.17 and 
9.14.6.15.1 (704-718). Sculptured Stone 5 was dated to the 7^ 
century by Pérez Campa and Rosas Kifuri (1987:750-751), and 
to the 8 century by Nikolai Grube and Linda Schele (1995). 


While the dating of Sculptured Stone 2 is extremly difficult 
because of the erosion of the monument, there are several 
intertextual clues (within the texts themselves and from other 
texts) which enable to choose among the various suggestions 
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Figure 103 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5 (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


concerning the dates of Sculptured Stones 4 and 5.? Previous 
epigraphers dated Sculptured Stone 4 between 704 and 718 for 
the reign of Itzamnaj B'ahlam II (681-742, in the traditional 
list) —as there was no ruler with the name of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
in the records of Yaxchilan between 600 and 614 or 652 and 
666. Also, Sculptured Stone 5 was explicitly dated during the 
reign of Yaxun B'ahlam IV (752-768). 


In each case there are several-counter arguments for an 8^ 
century dating. To begin with Sculpture Stone 5 (Figure 103): if 
it refers to Yaxun B'ahlam IV, its latest date would be 9.16.0.15.4 
(AD 752), which is still before the accession of Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV (in 9.16.1.0.0). Also, the text records the accession of a 
certain Winikhab' Tok’ on 7 Kib' 9 Sek: if the reference is to 
Yaxun B'ahlam IV this date would have to be 9.15.15.16.16 
(747), yet it is known that Aj Sak Telech of Bonampak was 
already in power in 9.15.17.2.3. These issues make a 7^ century 
dating more plausible, as there is no problem situating the 
dates from 642 to 648 during the reign of Yaxun B'ahlam III 
(629-681). Therefore, in my reconstruction of political events 
I opt for a 7^ century date of Sculptured Stone 5 and take it as 
granted that the events recorded happened during the reign of 
Yaxun B'ahlam III. 


There are problems identifying the name recorded on 


12 


The 8" century dating of these last two monuments was reached by the same 
text-external principle, namely the mention of foreign rulers in each text. On 
Sculptured Stone 4 there is the mention of Itzamnaj B'ahlam, certainly a 
Yaxchilan ruler, while on Sculptured Stone 5 there is a Yaxun B'ahlam, probably 
a Yaxchilan ruler (though Arellano Hernández (1998:262) does not agree with 
this identification). 
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Sculptured Stone 4 with that of Itzamnaj B'ahlam II (681- 
742). Most accession-names in Yaxchilan have their distinctive 
components which are attached in the same order to the 
repetitive Itzamnaj and Yaxun B’ahlam sequences, however not 
every one of them is written simultanously. Also, during four 
generations of Yaxchilan rulers (not counting the ‘interregnum’ 
ruler) there was a patterned change of accession-names, namely 
grandfathers-grandsons had the same names (Yaxun B’ahlam 
IILYaxun B'ahlam IV and Itzamnaj B’ahlam II-Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
IIT), a pattern attested elsewhere in the Maya Lowlands during 
the Classic Period. Not just the well-known last components 
were ‘inherited’ but most of the other composite parts too. 
There was one conspicuous component which was used by 
all four of the just mentioned rulers, namely the partially 
undeciphered chan ?-na, the question mark hereby stands 
instead of the logographic sequence “CH’AK-KAB” which 
otherwise substitutes with an animal head. Other elements 
were used only in the grandfather-grandson pattern such as te” 
kuy xukub’ ‘Inverted Bowl’-ma and ibch ak? utis? with Yaxun 
B'ahlam and Itzamnaj B'ahlam, respectively. 


The major differentiation among namesakes thus is possible by 
the distinctive titles.? It is not very clear, however, which of 
these ‘differentiatiors’ were part of names and which were titles, 
or maybe toponyms. Nevertheless, the pattern is regular enough 
to suggest that the predecessor of Yaxun B'ahlam III was another 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam and he was the father of the former. Indeed, 


P^ Such as the ‘master of” (uchan) formula, aj kian patam te’ (with Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam II), aj wak tun (with Yaxun B'ahlam III), aj yax chopat and mixnal 
(with Yaxun B'ahlam IV), or chel te’ chan k inich and muyal chan tok’ (Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV). 


PPP T^ 
DOO see 


PIE ET 
um . 


MEE Figure 104 Caption from Bonampak 
Sculptured Stone 4 (Drawing by 


Alexander Safronov) 


some of these titles were used by the earliest rulers, especially 
mixnal in the case of Yaxun B'ahlam II who also used the re kuy 
xukub ‘Inverted Bowl component. 


The small caption on Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4 (I1-I6) 
consists of a long text which supposedly refers to the action 
represented, namely the giving of a headband to a person 
kneeling in front ofa higher ordered ruler on a jaguar-cushioned 
throne (Figure 104): 


Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4, Caption Text 


u-B'AH ta-k'a-li hu-na 3-WINIKHAB'-AJAW 
?-2-CHAN-CH’AK-KAB’-na IITZAMNAJ- 
B'ALAM K'UH-PA'CHAN-AJAW 


ub ah ta kal hun ux winikhab’ ajaw ?-? chan ?-Vn 


Itzamnaj balh lam K'ub[ul] pa chan ajaw 


"it is his image with the tied-headband, ?-? Chan ?-Vn 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam, Sacred Pa'chan Lord" 


Although it is difficult to identify who is receiving the headband 
from whom, the components of the name of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
are not a complete match with that of Itzamnaj B'ahlam II. 
First, the chan ?-Vn element is not definitive, as it was an 
obligatory part of each royal name from Yaxun B'ahlam III 
onward. Nevertheless, what can be found before, above the 
CHAN logogram, isa JEWEL-SUTZ” combination not used 
by any Yaxchilan rulers, and certainly never used by Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam II. Indeed, Itzamnaj B'ahlam II was always using the 
ibch ak? utis? formula. This little detail, seemingly insignificant, 
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suggests to me that the Yaxchilan ruler on Sculptured Stone 4 
is not identical with Itzamnaj B'ahlam II but his namesake, and 
certainly ruled before this last one. 


This identification helps to redate Sculptured Stone 4 (Figure 
105) to the 7^ century, with Calendar Rounds ranging from 
9.8.6.13.17 (600) to 9.9.1.7.1 (614). A nice confirmation of 
this redating is found in the content of the monument as this 
records the accession and death of a ruler whose name is spelled 
as ja-ya-CHAN-MUWAN or Yajaw Chan Muwan. All in 
all, in the following I take Sculptured Stone 4 as a monument 
dedicated in 614, mentioning the same Yajaw Chan Muwan I 
as on Lintel 4, from 603. 


This redating results in the identification of a ‘new’ ruler 
in Yaxchilan, namely Itzamnaj B'ahlam II (thus the former 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam II and III receive the numbers III and IV, 
respectively, in the sequence) who ruled at the beginning of 
the 7* century. It is also plausible that he was responsible for 
Yaxchilan Stela 2 from 9.9.0.0.0 (613). 


The eroded Sculptured Stone 2 (Figures 106 and 107) is the 
most controversial of all the undated inscriptions of Bonampak. 
Stylistically it pertains to the early 7™ century, but remains of 
Lunar Series cause problems to identify the correct date. Two 
keys for dating the monument are the individual components 
of the Lunar Series and the name mentioned in C5-C7.” Peter 
Mathews (1980:100) suggested a reading of the Lunar Series 
(A1-A9) as 5 Ajaw and G1, 5D, 5C, X2, A9 and the month 
name as 0 Wayeb; followed by a distance number 3.0.2 or 3.2.0 
(B1-B2) and 9 AJAW in B3. Alfonso Arellano Hernández 
(1998:267-268) opted for a sequence of 5 K'imi 9 Kayab' with 
G1, 15D, 5C, B, A9 and 3.0.3 as the distance number followed 
by a date 9 Muluk 17 Pax. Also, he suggested that the Calendar 
Rounds are connected to the Long Counts 9.14.2.2.6 and 
9.14.5.2.9. 


After examining all the available drawings, photos and a rubbing 
I have arrived at the conclusion that the text indeed begins 
with 5-ta-AJAW/5 ta ajaw but followed by G6 and not G1. 
The following glyph is clearly Glyph D with a coefficient of 


^ Although it would be straightforward to transcribe this as jay chan muwan 
there are various reasons to opt fora transcription of yaja[w] chan muwan. 
First, Yajaw Chan Muwan is a well-known name from Bonampak Lintel 4 
and this is also the name of the latest ruler of the site. Also, as Nikolai Grube 
(2002) and Pierre-Robert Colas (2003) pointed out accession names generally 
form a sentence which is true in this case: yajaw-o chan muwan~he is the lord 
[i.e. subordinate] of the heavenly hawk, whereas a jay chan muwan reading is 
difficult to translate. Also, Maya scribes sometimes underspelled and presented 
'out-of-order' spellings: this even happens in the same text when the toponym 
xu-ka-la-NAH/xukalnah is spelled as ka-xu- NAH in B8a. Also, the date of 
Bonampak Lintel 4 is during the reign ofja-ya-CHAN-MUWAN which makes 
very probable that the same ruler was commemorated on Sculptured Stone 4, 
i.e. Yajaw Chan Muwan. 

15 The reading order of the text is not straightforward, however it can be 
ascertained by the position of the glyph blocks and the iconography. The 
monument represents a person in the guise of the Moon Goddess sitting inside 
the moon with a rabbit in hands. Around the image there are nine glyph blocks 
on each side, four inside the moon, and eight and four under and above the 
image respectively or 34 glyph blocks together. The text begins at the left side 
of the image with the day of the Calendar round (A1-A9), then continues with 
a distance number in the four glyphs inside the image (B1-B4) followed by nine 
glyph blocks on the right side (C1-C9) and eight glyph blocks at the bottom 
(D1-D8). The four glyph blocks at the top contains a scribal/carver signature 
and read separately/at the end. 
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Figure 105 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4 (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 106 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 2 (Photograph by Merle 
Greene Robertson) 


5+ followed by *6C, X2 and A9. The month of the Calendar 
Round is WAY-HAB’/wayhab’ with a severely eroded head 
number. Because of the ajaw day name the month coefficient 
has to be 3, 8, 13 or 18 and not 0 as was suggested by Mathews. 
As Wayeb’ cannot take any coefficient larger than 5, the only 
possible solution is 3 Wayeb. To reconstruct the date, the 
identification of the "Lord of the Nights’ component as G6 is 
crucial as it reduces the number of possible dates requiring a 
coefficient of 3 or 12 for the winik of the Long Count, and the 
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day ajaw requires a 0 as the coefficient of k iz, so the date has to 
be 9.x.x.3/12.0 5 Ajaw 3 Wayeb. 


The next date is again controversial, but the identification by 
Peter Mathews that B3 contains the date 9 Ajaw remains valid 
according to my examination. The distance number recorded in 
B1-B2 is 3.x.x, and though previous interpretations suggested 
0.2, 2.3 or 0.3 for the winik and kin coefficients, it is impossible 
to say anything certain without examination of the original 
monument. 


To identify the winikhab’ and hab’ coefficients of the first date, 
it is helpful that the text mentions the main protagonist in 
C5-C7. In C5 there is a bird head glyph which is a variant of 
the logogram TY with another logogram in the beak. C6 is 
the undeciphered but well-known “CH'AK-KAB” collocation 
followed in C7 by ya-AJAW-MUWAN[CHAN] or Yajaw 
Chan Muwan. Although not every component is present, the 
name is clearly identical to various other anthroponyms which 
invariably have the sequence as T628/CH’ICH’-T128/TY- 
si-T058//'CH'AK-KAB'-na-MUWAN, the last glyph with 
additional modifications, referring to a raptor with blood- 


sucking qualities (Grube z.4.). 


In Bonampak there are two rulers who used this name, Yajaw 
Chan Muwan I and the II. While the first has his complete name 
recorded on Lintel 4 (D3-D6) as T’ [CH’ICH’]-si CH'AK- 
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Figure 107 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 2 (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


KAB?-na ya-ja-CHAN-na MUWAN, the second wears this 
name on Stela 3 (A4-B5) as TT-CH'ICH"-si T1058-na ya- 
AJAW-CHAN MUWAN-ni (Figure 108). The location of 
Sculptured Stone 2 in front of Stela 3 heightens the connection 
between the two rulers and it is more than likely that Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II deliberately associated himself with his 
prestigious ancestor. Stylistically, the monument would fit the 
time of Yajaw Chan Muwan I, and that Yajaw Chan Muwan II is 
not mentioned on the monument can be confirmed by looking 
at the names of the protagnist's mother and father. Yajaw Chan 
Muwan II's mother and father were Ix Ahkul Patah and Aj Sak 
Telech, respectively; neither name is mentioned in the parentage 
statement on Sculptured Stone 2. 


Based on this evidence I tentatively identify Sculptured Stone 
2 as a monument of Yajaw Chan Muwan I whose accession 
occurred in 9.8.6.13.17 (from Sculptured Stone 4) and he 
died in 9.8.12.2.2 (again from Sculptured Stone 4). The only 
date which fits between these two events, and concurs with all 
known components of the reconstructed 9.x.x.3/12.0 G6 5 
Ajaw 3 Wayeb' date is 9.8.8.12.0 G6 5 Ajaw 3 Wayeb' which 
I suggest is the initial date of Sculptured Stone 2. The only 
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Figure 108 TP[CH'ICH ]-si CH'AK-KAB'-na ya-ja-CHAN-na 
MUWAN (Bonampak Lintel 4 D3-D6, drawing by Linda Schele) 
and TT CH’ICH’-si T1058-na ya-AJAW-CHAN MUWAN-ni 

(Bonampak Stela 3 A4-B5, drawing by Peter Mathews) 
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option for the second date, now within the dates of 9.8.8.12.0 
and 9.8.12.2.2 constrained by a distance number of three hab" 
and the day 9 Ajaw, is 9.8.12.0.0 9 Ajaw 3 Xul which is 3.6.0 
from 9.8.8.12.0. I suggest these dates very tentatively; however 
Ibelieve that they are the best at present taking into account the 
available intra- and extratextual evidence. 


The redating of three monuments of Bonampak results in a 
situation where there is a resonably complete sequence of dates 
and events recorded in the site during the 7^ century in the 
following sequence: Lintel 4 (603), Sculptured Stone 2 (605), 
Sculptured Stone 4 (600-614), Sculptured Stone 5 (642-648) 
and Sculptured Stone 1 (683-692). Thus, the 7 century is not 
silent but a vibrant period in Bonampak as far as monument 
production is concerned. 


Nevertheless, I should note that this is again a record that is 
carefully selected, or better said remembered by one ruler, Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II (776-795?) who moved Sculptured Stone 2 
from its original position and certainly did the same with Lintel 
4, Yajaw Chan Muwan II wanted to ensure that the deeds of his 
namesake would not be forgotten. He also wanted to preserve 
Sculptured Stones 1, 4, and 5, and probably he relocated 
them in his remodelled acropolis, as has been suggested from 
archaeological investigations (Tovallin and Villareal 2002). 
There are several questions which can be posed about the reasons 
behind the construction of this particular monument landscape 
by Yajaw Chan Muwan II: Why were only these monuments 
preserved? Why is there not a single inscription which records 
events between 692 and 748, the last date certainly connected 
to the father of Yajaw Chan Muwan II? 


To answer these questions it is important to analyse the content 
and iconography of Sculptured Stones 1, 4 and 5, which 
together subtly record an otherwise rarely attested component 
of Classic Period Maya politics, namely factional conflicts and 
the role of overlords to decide and to choose among contenders 
for the same authority. 


Yajaw Chan Muwan I, who ruled between 600 and 605, was a 
very important ruler from the viewpont of the late 8^ century 
king Yajaw Chan Muwan II. Yajaw Chan Muwan I’s reign was 
a short one, but he claimed a military victory against somebody 
from Palenque. Nevertheless, this success in war alone would 
not have been enough to make him stand out among the 
predecessors of Yajaw Chan Muwan II. In my reconstruction, 
Yajaw Chan Muwan Is other monument, Sculptured Stone 2 
mentions some very important information, namely that he was 
the son of a kuhul ak e ajaw, or somebody who had the same 
title as the first rulers of the Selva Lacandona region. 


Epigraphers, following the early works of Peter Mathews (1980) 
generally accept that ak or ak’e ajaw refers to the rulers of 
Bonampak and that xukalnah or xukalnah ajaw refers to 
Lacanha, a site five kilometres upstream (see Martin and Grube 
2000:119, 120, 121, 126, 144 where this identification clearly 
lies behind the interpretations presented). Nevertheless, in 
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1996 Frauke Sachse, investigating the inscriptions of Bonampak 
suggested that xukalnah was instead referred to Bonampak.' 


This identification, however, did not initially gain wider 
acceptance. Nevertheless, it has been taken up again by Dmitri 
Beliaev and Alexandr Safronov (2004) who opted for a slightly 
different scenario: they identify xukalnah with Lakanha, 
uk'ul? with Bonampak and ak’e as an unknown site, or with 
the new site of Plan de Ayutla (personal communication with 
Dmitri Beliaev, 2004). My viewpoint is close to the ideas of 
Dmitri Beliaev and Alexandr Safronov, although I have some 
reservations about the identity of both xukalnah and ak e, and 
also about that of the third important unidentified site in the 
region, Sak Tz’i’ (Bíró 2005). 


First of all, the identification of xukalnah with Lakanha is an 
unresolved issue and based on one single monument from 
the site itself, the so-called Kuna-Lakanha Lintel (Mathews 
1980; Miller and Martin 2004:80-81). This single monument 
comes from the 8? century and represent Aj Sak Teleech, saja/, 
anab’ and ch ahom invoking the supernatural being K'awil and 
a version of the Maize God. The text also commemorates his 
accession as a sajal in 743, and a period-ending ceremony in 746, 
and explicitly records that Aj Sak Telech was aj xukalnah~ he of/ 
from Xukalnah’ (L6). However, the text also claims that he was 
a sajal of Knot B’ahlam ak e ajaw, xukalnah and aj patal? (D4- 
DS). This three-way identification is a very important narrative 
device which thus far has not received enough attention by 
epigraphers who worked with the inscriptions of the Selva 
Lacandona. This is exactly the same identifying formula used so 
many times in Classic Period Maya inscriptions, first discovered 


by David Stuart and Stephen Houston (1994:33-42), and called 


‘titles of origin’ in their seminal work on toponyms." 


The confusing phenomenon in the Kuna-Lakanha Lintel is the 
xukalnah aj patal? expression coupled with the aj xukalnah ‘title 
of origin’ at the end. Examining the inscriptions of the Selva 
Lacandona, I believe that from the 7^ century on xukalnah was 
not felt enough to identify somebody with a given entity (be 
a city or polity) and as such it was frequently followed by a 


restricted ‘title of origin. The best example of that is found on 
l6. “On late Bonampak monuments (after AD 745) two glyphs identified as 
the emblem glyphs of Bonampak and Lacanha appear only in combination with 
each other. As they appear in single contexts on earlier monuments from the 
area,a shifting from mutual independence to a later political entity is assumed. 
The glyph identified as the primary Bonampak emblem glyph cannot be 
identified in secure single contexts on monuments at Bonampak but appears 
only in secure contexts on monuments from outside the Bonampak area or on 
monuments of unknown provenance. In contrast, the formerly identified glyph 
for Lacanha appears in single contexts at Bonampak itself, which leads to the 
conclusion that the Lacanha emblem is the actual, primary, Bonampak emblem 
glyph.” (Sachse 1996, no page number) 

7. Although they were not able to say explicitly what the ‘titles of origin’ refer 
to, Stuart and Houston (1994:39) realised that they frequently followed 
emblem glyphs, although sometimes they could preceded them. The definitive 
part of the ‘titles of origin’ is the 4j- noun classifier which stands with offices 
and toponyms (aj tz bb, aj kuhun, aj uxul etc.). Also, the “titles of origin” are 
sometimes the same as the main signs of emblem glyphs (as in aj mutul, aj 
xukalnah, aj peptun, etc.) but in some other cases they are different (aj lakamha’, 
aj uxwitik, aj Dragon ha’ etc.). The toponymic reference, however, is certain, for 
in various cases the morpheme(s) following this noun stand after the intransitive 
verb u[h/ti~‘to happen, to pass’ indicating the exact place where the recorded 
events were undergoing. When it stands with toponyms the ‘title of origin’ 
indicates the origin of a person, that is it means that a given person is from that 


place. 
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Figure 109 chahom a[h]ku[l] pat aj bu[bujiha' [xuJka[l]nah [ajaw] (Chicago Altar, detail of text, drawing by Christian Prager) 


Piedras Negras Panel 2 (658) where four captions above of the 
kneeling persons contain a title of origin before the rank/office 
denominative emblem glyph xukalnah ajaw. 


Although the usual interpretation of this text is four ajaw from 
Lakanha, and one each from Yaxchilan and Bonampak (Martin 
and Grube 2000:144), it is obvious that the structure of the 
captions is ‘name+|[title]+title of origin+emblem glyph; at least 
in four cases, and in a fifth case it can be argued the same though 
the obligatory agentive is not present. 


Most of these titles of origin occur in later inscriptions from the 
region, as was demonstrated by Dmitri Beliaev and Alexandr 
Safronov (2004). The easiest to identify is aj b'ub ul ha’ which is 
found on a looted altar now in Chicago, but certainly from Ojo 
de Agua, where Ahkul Pat is said to be aj P'u[b'u]l ha’xukalnah, 
exactly the same sequence of ‘title of origin+emblem glyph’ as 
was recorded on Piedras Negras Panel 2 (Figure 109). 


The less-well known aj saklak[al] can be found on Yaxchilan 
Lintel 44 written as Aj-SAK-LAK-ka-la (A5) as the place of 
origin of Aj Sak Ichiy Pat (A4); on the looted Zurich Panel, 
again spelled as Aj-SAK-LAK (D9) and on Bonampak 
Sculptured Stone 5 written as Aj-SAK-la-ka-la (B3) (Figure 
110; personal communication with Dmitri Beliaev and 
Alexandr Safronov 2006). 


It is also possible that aj payal jukub’ is the same toponym 
recorded on Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5 as AJ-?-JuKuB’ 
(A4) and on the looted Berman Panel, there recorded as Aj-?- 
JUKUP' xu-la-NAH AJAW (A4-B5; Figure 111). 


Although I have not able to find elsewhere the other ‘titles 
of origin’ mentioned on Piedras Negras Panel 2, there are at 
least two others which can be connected to the xukalnah ajaw 
emblem glyph. The first of them is the well-known ‘Knot-Site’ 
(Palka 1996) which I have transcribed as paza/? (Figure 112) 
which occurs twice with the xukalnah emblem glyph, once in 
the Kuna-Lakanha Lintel (see above) and second in caption 31, 
Room 2 of Bonampak Structure 1 as aj patal? k uh[ul] xukalnah 
ajaw (A4-B4). The same toponymic expression is found alone 
(Bonampak Lintel 3 A7), as the main sign of an emblem glyph 


18 


The individuals from the left are: 


chanal chak chiwoj? aj payal jukub’ xukalnah ajaw 
ux ajaw aj kan a[j] janab’? pa chan ajaw 
aj chak jol aj saklak[al] xukalnah ajaw 
?-kin kuh chatal alj] ta’ xukalnah ajaw 
muyal chan kawil mu-? ak e ajaw 
yi[h]ch'ak pat aj bub'ul ha” xukalnah ajaw 
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Figure 110 Aj-SAK-LAK-ka-la (Yaxchilan Lintel 44, drawing by 
Ian Graham), Aj-SAK-LAK (Zurich Panel, drawing by Alexander 
Safronov) and Aj-SAK-la-ka-la (Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5, 
drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


z 
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Figure 111 Aj-?-JUKUB” (Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5, drawing 
by Alexander Safronov) and Aj-?-JUKUB? (Berman Panel, drawing 
by Peter Mathews 


(K2323) and with the female agentive prefix ix- (El Chorro 
Altar 6, Glyph F). It is important to mention that the same 
‘Knot-Eye’ B'ahlam mentioned in the text of the Kuna-Lakanha 
Lintel as ak @ ajaw, xukalnah aj patal? is only mentioned as aj 
patal? on Bonampak Lintel 3, and only as xukalnah ajaw on the 


looted ‘El Cedro’ Panels (C6). 


The second ‘title of origin’ was identified by Dmitri Beliaev 
(2001) who read it as huli/uli and explicitly connected to 
Lakanha. Later, Dmitri Beliaev and Alexandr Safronov (2004) 
changed the reading to wku/? and argued that it referred to 
Bonampak itself. Originally, they suggested that this 'title of 
origin' is composed of a distinctive bird head without firm 
decipherment, which sometimes is prefixed with u- and 
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Figure 112 Aj-PAT? K’ UH-xu-ka-la-[NAH ]-AJAW (Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2, Caption 31, drawing by Linda Schele), xu-ka-la- 
NAH Aj-PAT? (Kuna-Lakanha Lintel, drawing by David Stuart), a-PAT ?-la (Bonampak Lintel 3, drawing by Peter Mathews), IX-PAT ?-la- 
AJAW (El Chorro Altar 6, Drawing by Ian Graham) and K'UH-PAT ?-AJAW (K2323, photograph by Justin Kerr) 


Figure 113 u-USIJ (Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1, drawing by Peter Mathews), u-USIJ (Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4, drawing by 
Alexander Safronov), u-USIJ-WITZ (Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5, drawing by Alexander Safronov), Aj-USIJ-WITZ (Bonampak 
Sculptured Stone 5, drawing by Alexander Safronov) , Aj-USIJ -[ WITZ ]-NAL-la (Bonampak Stela 2, drawing by Peter Mathews) and a-USIJ 
-[WITZ]-NAL (Bonampak Lintel 1, drawing by Peter Mathews) 


suffixed with -la giving a hypothetical reading of u-BIRD-la 
(Figure 113).? Recently, David Stuart (200a) pointed out 
that the distinctive bird head is infixed with the sign WITZ 
(T528-see SSt 5:M6 and E1) and also that the bird head can 
be interpreted as an iconic representation of a ‘vulture’. In 
addition, he noted among the many toponyms mentioned 
in the murals of Structure 1 the sequence u-si-NAL-WITZ 
AJAW-wa or usi[j] witz nal ajaw (Room1, Captions 21-22, 
Glyphs 6-7). Usij as ‘vulture’ is attested in various contemporary 
Mayan languages (see Lacadena and Wichmann 2004:158), and 


9 The variant spellings are u-BIRD (SSt 4:B3), u-BIRD (SSt. 5:M6), AJ- 
BIRD (SSt. 5:E1), u-BIRD (SSt. 1:D2b), AJ-BIRD-la (St. 2:F51) and u-BIRD 
(Lintel 1:B4). Its toponymic reference is not in doubt as it follows the verb uhtiy 
in Sculptured Stone 4 (A3-B3) and once a ruler ‘left’ the place as was registered 
in Sculptured Stone 5 (LOK’-yi-ya u-BIRD, L6b-M6). It also stands after the 
possessed-locative difrasismo tu kab’ ch'e'n— into his earth-cave’ in Sculptured 
Stone 1 (D2). What is more noteworthy is that it was used by Aj Sak Telech 
(Bonampak Stela 2:F5) and by Yajaw Chan Muwan II (Bonampak Lintel 
1:B4). As this particular glyph occurs in the inscriptions of Bonampak as a 
local toponym I think there is no doubt that it referred to the site itself, or to a 
part of it. 
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therefore a translation as ‘Vulture Mountain Place’ for the name 
of Bonampak or its Acropolis’ is favoured here.” 


My interpretation of this complex situation is partly speculative, 
as there is no evidence about toponyms in the period before the 
7* century. However, it is plausible to suggest that xukalnah 
once referred to one particular place, a site that served as the 
origin of various dynasties around the Lakanha river region (or 
part of a particular site, or even a building if the etymology 
is taken into account—xukalnah is ‘cornered house’). Rulers 
pertaining, or claiming to pertain, to the same territory/ dynasty 
conspicuously differentiated themselves on their inscriptions 


? Another possible interpretation is that all early Bonampak monuments were 


transported from Lakanha (the place of the Kuna-Lakanha Lintel) and were 
repositioned after the victory of Aj Sak Telech over Knot B’ahlam. In that rather 
awkward scenario Usij Witznal would have referred to Lakanha. However, this 
is a highly speculative interpretation. The indication is rather that Yajaw Chan 
Muwan II was eager to show his connection to Bonampak by emphasising both 
his father's and his own identities as local, i.e. from Usij Witznal, and thus as 
more legitimate than that of Knot B'ahlam, who was only mentioned as aj patal? 
on Bonampak Lintel 3 (which identifies him with another non-local toponym). 


from the 7? century on and frequently fought factional battles 
among each other using the help of antagonistic overlords. 
Bonampak (Usij Witznal) and Ojos de Agua (B'ub'ul Ha’) 
formed part of the ‘original’ Xukalnah with other unidentified 
sites such as Patal?, Saklakal, Payal Jukub’ and Ta. The situation 
of Lakanha is not known to me, as there are no inscriptions from 
the site (or they are inadequately documented), nevertheless it 
is very probable that it formed part of Xukalnah, or that it was 
the original Xukalnah itself, as is attested by its substantial size. 


In my reconstruction Ak’e is a totally different entity from either 
Bonampak or Lakanha. It could be a site or territory anywhere 
between Ojo de Agua and Piedras Negras. Plan de Ayutla is 
a very good candidate because of its size and geographical 
location. The location of Sak Tz? has to be even further afield, 
albeit close to La Mar and El Cayo; this is especially confirmed 
by the mentions of the site in Piedras Negras, El Cayo, Tonina 
and Bonampak, but not in Yaxchilan which had only indirect 
contact with its lords according to the inscriptions (Bíró 2005). 


What this analysis of the ‘titles of origin’ tells about the political 
situation of the Selva Lacandona is the difficulty in assigning 
rulers, events and sites together solely based on emblem glyphs. 
Thus xukalnah, aj xukalnah and xukalnah ajaw were used by 
various rulers at the same time from at least the 7^ century on; 
on the other hand this does not mean that they pertained to the 
same political entity or alliance pattern or hegemonic system. 
Also, various rulers were appropriating the ake ajaw or &'ubul 
ake ajaw titles, but not all of them were from Ake itsel£?! 


After this digression to clarify toponyms of the Classic Period 
Selva Lacandona, the question of the political situation of 
Bonampak in the 7" century can be interpreted from a new 
angle. Sculptured Stone 4 records the accession, the setting up 
ofa monument (/z'a[b]paj tun) and the death of Yajaw Chan 
Muwan I, all between 600 and 605. The text then continues 
with the accession of the next ruler, whose name is composed of 
an animal head, probably B'ALAM and the combination of the 
agentive prefix Aj and the leafy head of the Maize God, possibly 
read as IXIM (personal communication with Peter Mathews, 
2006; Fig.-V.16). ?-B'ahlam? Aj Ixim?, however, left his city and 
went to Yaxchilan (ok [o/y[iy] tu chen t'ab'[ayi] pa chan, D4- 
C5) four years after his accession (19 March, 610).” 


After more than a year away, ?-B’ahlam? Aj Ixim? captured Aj ? 
Chan Tok’ who was also from Xukalnah and then returned to 
his site (?-Vyi tu ch'e'n, D8). The narrative of this text is quite 
obvious: first exile, then return with the successful capture of 
somebody from the same dynasty. The role of Yaxchilan as a 
safe place is also further emphasised by the scene carved on 


? The use of double emblems were interpreted as the joining of two polities 


which I think in most cases is a valid option, however this can also signal a 
‘frozen reality, as in the case of Yaxchilan, or a volatile situation of factional 
conflicts as in the case of Xukalnah, Ak’e and Sak Tz’. 

? The intransitive verb /ok oyi does not mean in itself forced exile; rather it 
indicates movement away from a place. However its use in war-campaign 
narratives like in the text of Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairways 2 and 4, (especially 
when paired with the other intransitive verb (ab ayi~‘to go up, to move in a 
direction toward something’), warrants a similar interpretation in the text of 


Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4. 
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Sculptured Stone 4 representing the Yaxchilan ruler.” The text 
of Sculptured Stone 4 ends with the record of the death of Ix 
Kan Tok, perhaps the same woman recorded on Sculptured 
Stone 2 and thus the mother of Yajaw Chan Muwan. 


The receiving of the headband represented on the monument 
easily could have happened in the one year period the 
Bonampak ruler spent in Yaxchilan, and this also gives a date 
about the rulership of Itzamnaj B’ahlam II around 610-611. 
He could have been the direct predecessor of Yaxun B'ahlam 
III whose accession was in 629. Although there is no explicit 
mention of subordinate-overlord relationship, the conspicuous 
representation of the ruler of Yaxchilan on a monument of 
Bonampak will set up the tone of the relationship of the two 
sites, an important reason to conserve Sculptured Stone 4 from 
the viewpoint of Yajaw Chan Muwan II. 


Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5 is an equally impressive 
monument with its rather difficult text and “double-layered” 
presentation: there are two narratives, and it is difficult to 
pin down how they fit together, and in turn which of them 
complements the scene. The first text is composed of two rows 
of smaller size glyphs carved near the person with a headband 
in his hand and continues with the glyphs on the throne. The 
position of this text seemingly implies that it refers (or at least 
one of its clauses does) to the scene itself. It begins with a passive 
verb which can be transcribed as tu[h ]taj” and it is followed 
by the place name 1C1-Huk' which was mentioned later as the 
object of a ‘Star-War’ verb on Yaxchilan Lintel 41 (here written 
as 1C1-Juk; reflecting the loss if ‘h’ in the 8" century). The next 
clause begins with a distance number and is followed by the 
same verb with the adverbial clitic -iy and possibly a toponym 
which is difficult to identify albeit it has a striking similarity to 
the Bird Head variant of the Yaxchilan emblem glyph pa ‘chan. 


This campaign serves as a background story, and as a ‘trigger’ 
for the next event which is described with the passive verb pe/h/ 
kaj (see Beliaev and Davletshin (2001), translated as ‘they were 
called [before], they were invited’ followed by various titles. 
The first title is undeciphered; however it occurs twice on 
Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1, referring to two of the three 
sitting dignitaries. The next block contains a nab" cbh'abom 


5 There are two persons on the monument, one sitting on the throne and 


another in front of him holding the paper-wrap crown (or the kalbun 
as the text records). The identity of the two persons is not clear as there is 
no textual information that the accession of Yajaw Chan Muwan I or 
that of ?-B'ahlam? Aj Ixim? would have happened under the auspices of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam II. Nevertheless, Sculptured Stone Á was most probably 
dedicated by ?-B'ahlam? Aj Ixim? whose return to the throne after one 
year of exile in Yaxchilan was amply commemorated on the monument, 
thus it is plausible that his legitimation was helped by Itzamnaj B'ahlam II. 
"^ Unfortunately there is no available translation of the transitive verb stem 
tut albeit there are several options. Dmitri Beliaev and Alexandr Safronov 
(2004) proposed that it can be connected to the Chorti verb tuti~‘put into 
the ground, drive into the ground. They suggest that this would implicate a 
conflictive relationship and the whole clause would be translated as "it was put 
to the ground [że. destroyed], C1C Huk, they have made it to happen, he of 
Saklakal and he of Payal? Jukub”. Nevertheless, Yuriy Polyukhovich suggested 
that this expression is cognate to Classical Yukatek ut ‘pasear o visitar pueblo 
y la milpa o huerta, visitar lugar, visitar pueblos o milpa. This would mean that 
Aj Saklakal and Aj Payal? Jukub' first visited 1C1-Huk, then they went to 
Pachan and finally, various persons, among them the ruler of Bonampak was 
invited to Yaxchilan. In fairness to the context of alliance between Yaxchilan 
and Bonampak at that period, this second interpretation seems more plausible 
than a conflict scenario. 
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followed by (after yitaj~‘he accompanied them) the place name 
of Bonampak (AJ-USIJ). At the end of the sentence, there are 
two small glyphs slightly separated naming Yaxun B’ahlam III 
as the ruler of Yaxchilan. It is not clear whether this refers to 
the person depicted on the throne or whether it is really the 
end of the preceding clause, but other sentences with the verb 
pek require the name of the person who instigates the action, 
which would mean that the order/invitation was initiated by 
the Yaxchilan ruler. 


The date of the visit to 1C1-Huk’ was 23 June, 642 which was 
followed by an order/invitation to various persons, among 
them somebody from Bonampak, to Yaxchilan on 12 March 
643. The next event of the text (31 May, 643) is the accession 
of a certain Winikhab’ Tok’ Aj Ixim as a ruler of Xukalnah, 
now explicitly said to be under the auspices of Yaxun B’ahlam. 
It is interesting that the inauguration happened in a place called 
‘Shell’ Tun. Nevertheless, the authority of Yaxchilan’s ruler, and 
indeed his superordinate role, is indicated and it is reasonable 
to suggest that the scene represent the king of Bonampak with 
the just received headband. It is plausible that ‘Shell Tun refers 
to an area within Yaxchilan itself and the many rulers arriving 
stayed there for a longer period of time waiting to be elected 
and confirmed into the position of rulership. 


The subsequent event is the already discussed /ok oyi verb 
followed by the toponym u-USJJ, telling that Winikhab’ Tok’ 
left Bonampak (8 Dec, 647). His ‘return’ occurred one month 
later (6 Feb, 648) and the last clause records that he took a 
‘snake-skin’ (CHAN-nu pa-chi/chan pach) with an ancestral 
headband (ta-ma-ma-HUN-na/ta mam hun). Although it is 
not clear what these objects represented, the pattern of leaving 
the city and returning back after the accession parallels the 
narrative recorded on Sculptured Stone 4. Also the role of 
Yaxchilan is emphasised both by the mention ofits ruler (twice 
by his name) and by his representation, again another parallel 
with Sculptured Stone 4. 


The overlord roles ascribed to Yaxchilan’s rulers in these 
Bonampak monuments are in contrast with the contemporary 
records from Yaxchilan where there are no inscriptions from 613 
to 681, although there are at least three recarved monuments 
containing events during the reign of Yaxun B'ahlam III 
(Mathews 1988 [1997]:121-136). 


Apart from two accession-anniversary ceremonies and an 
undated ballplaying event, the only other recorded information 
from the life of Yaxun B'ahlam III is a capture of a certain xu- 
ku-b'u CHAN AK-ku/xukub’ chan a[h]kul, an ajaw from Hix 
Witz in 647 (Figure 114). The same person is represented as a 
ball on Hieroglyphic Stairway 2, Step 8 (Fig.-V.27) where his 
name is written as XUKUB’-CHAN-na a-ku. He is perhaps 
the same man as Xukub' Chan Ahkul of El Pajaral Stela 2 (this 
site with Zapote Bobal and La Joyanca formed part of the Hix 
Witz polity; Lopes and Davletshin 2004:4; Breuil-Martínez e£ 
al. 2005;). 


Thus the information from Bonampak Sculptured Stones 4 and 
5 sheds new light on the activities of two rulers of Yaxchilan— 
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Figure 114 chu-ka-ja xu-ku-b'u CHAN a-ku HIX-WITZ-AJAW 
(Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, Step V, drawing by Ian Graham) 
and XUKUB'-CHAN-na aj-ku [HIX-WITZ]-AJAW (Yaxchilan 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 2, Step VIIL drawing by Ian Graham) 


Itzamnaj B'ahlam II and Yaxun B'ahlam III—and portray 
Yaxchilan as a dominant force on both sides of the Usumacinta. 
Although there is not too much specific data on this point, it 
is plausible to suggest from the above-mentioned captures that 
Yaxchilan’s political realm and influence remained roughly the 
same, although its rulers’ intervention into the area of Hix Witz 
could have rendered them a target of attacks both from Piedras 


Negras and Calakmul. 


Returning to Bonampak Sculptured Stones 4 and 5, they (or the 
rulers who commissioned them) document some glimpses of a 
factional conflict where various rulers all claiming the xukalnah 
ajaw title were fighting each other. Among them the ones from 
Bonampak were able to maintain a higher standing (at least 
according to their own records) under the active support of 
Yaxchilan’s kings. The question of ‘who sought whose help, or 
whether Bonampak was subordinate to Yaxchilan, however, 
remains without a definitive answer. The narrative of Sculptured 
Stone 4 left the role of the Yaxchilan ruler implicit. It did not 
state that the accession of B'ahlam? Aj Ixim? was sanctified by 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam II. However as Simon Martin (20032) has 
pointed out there were rare (or rarely recorded?) occasions when 
multiple inaugurations happened in the Classic Maya world. 
This could explain the representation of an 'inauguration-scene' 
on Sculptured Stone 4 with Itzamnaj B'ahlam II, who could 
have confirmed B'ahlam? Aj Ixim?’s right to the throne of 
Bonampak. 


In the case of Sculptured Stone 5, both the narrative and the 
iconography converge on the theme of subordination, and 
the use of the verb pek-'to call'—if the context of the Sak Tz? 
Panels give any orientation point (see below)—a translation of 
‘to order’ would made the authority of Yaxun B'ahlam III much 
more explicit. In addition, representing a foreign ruler (not as 
captive) is obviously a strong evocation of legitimisation, and the 
authority ofat least two Bonampak rulers appears to have been 
connected to the authority of their counterparts in Yaxchilan. 
The same pattern was followed by the first rulers of the Selva 
Lacandona, who evoked their origin from rulers of Ak'e and 
Xukalnah. A substantial change occurred, however, during 


the intervening half century, when Yaxchilan’s rulers became 
overlords in the region. 


Returning back to the original problem as to the reason of why 
today's archaeologists and epigraphers see what they see in 
Bonampak, my tentative answer is that Yajaw Chan Muwan II 
wanted to preserve and present those predecessors who received 
and wielded their power under the rulers of Yaxchilan. 


To sum up, the first half of the 7 century saw the second 
recorded attack of Calakmul against a site in the Western Maya 
region. Nevertheless, the attack did not hold back the new ruler 
of Palenque, the energetic K'ihnich Janab'nal? Pakal. Clashes 
among Piedras Negras, Bonampak and Palenque, indicate the 
expansionist aims of Palenque rulers rather than their weakness. 
Piedras Negras, after a dormant period of more than 50 years 
resurrected by the first K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul began to compete 
with both Yaxchilan and Palenque for control of the foothills 
of the Selva Lacandona and beyond. 


The formerly important dynasties of Ak’e and Xukalnah plunged 
into factional conflicts which were obviously part of Classic 
Period Maya politics, though never that explicitly mentioned 
in inscriptions. Thus the little sites of the Selva Lacandona 
region were seeking the help of greater powers, and some were 
incorporated into the realm of Yaxchilan while others looked 
for help from Piedras Negras. 


The importance of rulers in the inscriptions should not cloud 
the ever-present non-royal elite. However, contrary to the 
current viewpoint their stance was overshadowed by 7?” century 
powerful monarchs. A remarkable phenomenon of the first 
half of the 7^ century is the relative ‘stability’ in the number of 
competitive polities: the main powers of previous centuries were 
Palenque, Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras with the outsider Kanul 
dynasts trying to control the Tabasco plain. Although Tonina, 
(in view of recent discoveries), seems to be a much older site 
than previously thought, its rulers still remained far away from 
the conflicts of the Usumacinta River. Indeed, as Maricela Ayala 
(2002) has shown the rulers of Tonina were silent on captures or 
wars during the first 178 years of their recorded history. 


The texts send a message of stability and continuity— 
contrary to the hiatus in the inscriptions of several sites—in 
the relations between royal and non-royal elites, as both 
were amply represented and participated in the events. A 
rarely recorded three-tiered hierarchy between the ruler of 
Palenque, his subordinate and his subordinate, makes explicit 
the complexity of the top echelon of Classic Period politics 
during the first half of the 7* century. In this period, Calakmul 
attacked directly Palenque twice and probably contributed for 
many of the subsequent events in the region. It seems that both 
Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan were competing relentlessly to 
incorporate smaller sites closer to them, but evidence is only 
coming from Bonampak. From the middle of the century, there 
are more inscriptions and more conflict recorded, but the role of 
the hegemonic states fade into the background and local politics 
seem to go independently from the events in the Peten region. 
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IV.3 The Second Half of the 7^ Century AD in the 
Western Maya Region 


The text on the Palenque Hieroglyphc Stairway can be looked 
atas a symbol ofthe events from the 650s to the 680s where the 
whole intra- and extra regional political landscape is mentione— 
Pomona, Palenque, Calakmul, Santa Elena and Yaxchilan with 
other unidentified sites, all in the same narrative. The second 
half of the 7^ century will be presented here as an intensification 
of criss-crossing relationship of polities both inside and outside 
the region. 


In the background of this intensification stands the lengthy 
war waged between Calakmul and Tikal. However, contrary 
to the ‘hegemony theory, I think that this long conflict did not 
affect directly the polities of the Western Maya Region, and I do 
not see any lasting relationship between polities of the region 
with either Calakmul or Tikal. Nevertheless, the records of 
frequent multiple interactions, where one ruler situates himself 
in relation to others may indicate not only change of rhetoric 
but change in the way of doing politics, which was to break 
down in the ensuing 8? century, making the second half of the 
7* century rather exceptional. 


Before going into details, it is important to tell some of the 
events of the Central Maya Lowlands to indicate their relative 
similarity both in scale and rhetoric to that ofthe Western Maya 
Region. In addition, they serve as a direct contrast in relation 
to the influence, power and authority of Calakmul’s ruler 
Yuhknom Che'n II over Central Lowlands in comparison to 
the Western Maya Region. 


After the attack of Calakmul on Tikal in 562, Caracol’s rulers 
were invoking the king of Kanul in their inscriptions though 
interestingly not a single accession happened under the auspices 
of a Calakmul ruler. The next phase of their relationship was a 
joint campaign against Naranjo, first detailed in the work of 
David Freidel and Linda Schele (1990), which took place from 
626 to 631, and which resulted in the capture of the Naranjo 
ruler in Calakmul itself. Conflicts continued in the region 
as another ‘star-war’ was recorded on Naranjo Hieroglyphic 
Stairway with a date in 636. From these references it can be 
inferred that Calakmul5 new ruler Yuhknom Ch’e’n II inherited 
an ever-growing hegemony and he was ready to increase it, as 
later events proved it. 


Although Naranjo’s subordination is not that clear—especially 
after the discovery of a new ruler who was certainly in power 
in 644, and attacks on Caracol in 680 rather proves Naranjos 
independence—Yuhknom Ch*'n II was firmly in control of 
the political situation of the Central Lowlands, for most of his 
reign. It seems to be that he aimed to control the Petexbatun 
region and the fertile territory of the Peten Itza Lake area, which 
inevitably caused clashes between him and the rulers of Tikal. 


Tikal suffered its own factional conflict which first culminated 
in a battle between the young B’ajlaj Chan K'awil and a certain 
Lam Nah K'awil in 648 (Guenter 2003). The ensuing long- 
lasting conflict involving Tikal, Dos Pilas, Calakmul and various 
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other sites is detailed in several publications, most recently by 
Boot (2002), Fahsen (2002), Martin (2003a) and Guenter 
(2003). 


After this initial victory, Yahknom Ch’e’n II attacked Dos 
Pilas in 650 bursting into the politics of the Petexbatun region. 
Although B’ajlaj Chan K'awil was in exile, the victorious 
Calakmul ruler certainly controlled Cancuen, whose king died 
in 653 and he was also mentioned with a date of 652 in Itzan's 
Hieroglyphic Stairway (Guenter 2003). The next ruler of 
Cancuen received his headband in Calakmul (656) just before 
the great victory of Yahknom Ch'e'n II against Tikal, which 
resulted in the exile of Nun Ujol Chahk in 657. This is followed 
by an unknown event which involved Yihch'ak K’ahk’ (then 
between 8 and 13 years old), Nun Ujol Chahk from Tikal and 
B'ajlaj Chan K'awil from Dos Pilas at Yax Ha. 


The new ruler of Cancuen, K'ib' Ajaw, just arrived back at his 
city and his successor Tak Kay also received his headband from 
Yuhknom Che'n II in 677. The factional conflict of B'ajlaj 
Chan K'awil and Nun Ujol Chahk did not end with the ‘Yax 
Ha agreement’ (Guenter 2003) but continued with various 
campaigns of the former against Kob'an (662) and Machaquila 
(664). This resulted in exile of B'ajlaj Chan K’awil following 
the attack of Nun Ujol Chahk in 672. The Dos Pilas lord fled 
to Chak Nah and later on to Hix Witz, only to return back to 
his city in 677. 


This long period of exile draws the researcher's attention to 
the region directly south of the San Pedro River, which could 
have been one area to stay. Also, El Peru and La Corona were 
firmly under the control of Yuhknom Ch’e’n IL which was 
proven by the arrival of princesses into both cities (675 and 679, 
respectively, see Guenter 2003) to be married with rulers who 
acceded under the watchful eye of the old ruler of Calakmul. 
The rulers of La Corona were closely connected to Calakmul, 
and Chak Nahb' Kan (658-667) sent his older son, K'ihnich 
Yok, to the city of his overlord in 664, and after the death of his 
father he returned to occupy the La Corona throne for the first 
time (Martin 2000b). He went to Calakmul for a second time in 
673 and returned back to his city only in 675 (Guenter 2005). 


The next phase in the factional conflict of Tikal ends with the 
defeat of Nun Ujol Chahk in 679. However, the results of that 
victory were certainly not the ones expected by the victorious 
B'ajlaj Chan K'awil and Yuhknom Che'n II. The year 682 saw 
the accession of Jasaw Chan K’awil in Tikal. In this same year 
(shortly before the accession), B’ajlaj Chan K'awil went to 
Calakmul to celebrate the period-ending with his overlord. 


A common factor of these events is the constant movement of 
rulers (and supposedly their retinues, armies etc.) criss-crossing 
the Central Lowlands seeking refuge and help from each other. 
Children travelled also, for example the young K'ihnich Yok 
went to Calakmul or Yihch’ak K’ahk’ went to Yax Ha. Exile 
periods were relatively long—5, 3 and 2 years—but if they 
indicate control by the victorious parties then they are extremely 
short. During 29 years (650-679) Yuhknom Che'n II tried 
to control both Dos Pilas and Tikal, and the result is at best 
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uneven: though B'ajlaj Chan K'awil and the Petexbatun region 
remained loyal, Tikal never surrendered and eventually caused 
the end of Calakmul’s ‘hegemony’. Nevertheless, the authority 
and power of Yuhknom Che'n II were felt all over the Central 
Lowlands. In light of the events in the Peten it is necessary to 
investigate whether Yuhknom Ch’e’n II was as much interested 
to control the Western Maya region, and whether he used 
similar mechanisms there to reach his aims (marriage, wat, 
overseeing accessions). 


To begin my account after this detour of background 
information I have chosen to enter into the political events of 
the second half of the 7^ century in the Western Maya region 
through another factional conflict, in this case between the 
rulers of Palenque and Tortuguero. This factional encounter has 
several parallels, but it also differs from the conflict between 
Tikal and Dos Pilas. First, the records of it can only be found 
in one city. Second, eventually it did not change the situation 
of either of the cities; and third, the records are not as explicit 
and the conflicts never reached a direct clash, rather one party 
attacked the proxies of the other.” 


The wars of B'ahlam Ajaw are detailed on three monuments 
(Monument 6, Sarcophagus and Earflares, all of Tortuguero). 
In each case the wars are embedded into other narratives. 
Monument 6 is ak a[h/ntun dedicated in 9.11.16.8.18 (13 Jan, 
669) and details various re-enacted events by B'ahlam Ajaw 
emphasising his legitimacy as the current ruler of Tortuguero. 
It is a manifesto about Late Classic Period Maya kingship or 
rather how rulers wanted to represent themselves or to be 
remembered: as warriors, as constructors, as ancient as possible, 
and as almost supernatural beings. 


The first event of Monument 6 (Figure 115) undoubtedly 
contained the birth of B'ahlam Ajaw, but this part of the 
inscription is missing. The narrative then jumps to the accession 
of the king and details various events from 644 to 655, a ten- 
year period of war achievements. The first event (A10) has been 
recently deciphered by David Stuart (in Grube, Martin and 
Zender 2002:1I-19) and reanalysed by Marc Zender (2005b:15) 
as i e[b [m[e]y una[h] utok’ pakal~“and then he [B'ahlam Ajaw] 
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In 1995 Linda Schele presented a paper in the Mesa Redonda de Palenque 
conference about Pakal's wars and interpreted the inscriptions of B'ahlam 
Ajaw, the ruler of Tortuguero as detailed narrative of a kinsman conquering 
the piedmont regions of Chiapas for the Palenque ruler. Implicit in her 
argument was the claim that Tortuguero was a site within the polity of Pakal 
because its rulers used the same emblem glyph as in Palenque. Nikolai Grube 
(1996) accepted that scenario and argued that B'ahlam Ajaw’s commissioned 
his monuments after 9.11.0.0.0 or supposedly when the young Palenque king 
"re-established...power" Grube also argued that Pakal did not have any choice 
but to move in the direction of the west, since Piedras Negras, Tonina and 
Bonampak were all-powerful enemies. Pakal’s break-out from this situation 
according to Grube was an alliance with Tikal’s Nun Ujol Chahk who fled to 
Palenque from the war-torn Central Lowlands. 

As further investigation followed, this narrative construct lost its credibility. 
The textual data (indeed the reading of particular glyphs) changes: thus the 
exiled Tikal king (and with him a possible political alliance, disappeared, Grube, 
Martin, and Zender 2002:11-25). Also, it became known that Palenque played 
an important role in the Tabasco plains and the area around Piedras Negras 
(Martin 2003a, c). Finally, Tortuguero's dynasty was argued tobea breakaway 
faction and relations were thus not friendly between the two polities (Grube 
and Martin 2000:165). 
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Figure 115 Tortuguero Monument 6 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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came down [from] the house of his flint, his shields”.” This 
expression is probably referred to the preparation of war and 
the second clause in B10 indicates the joining of lances together 
(nupte'aj) in a place called ahin. After this battle-preparation 
B'ahlam Ajaw waged a ‘star-war’ against somebody who is 
simply designated as “He from Ux Te’ Kub (aj ux te’ kuh in 
A11)on 1 June, 644. 


This is followed by an attack against an unknown site on 31 
January, 645 and, on 29 July, 649 by the ‘axing’ of a site spelled 
mo-[yo]-pi. The Sarcophagus (Figure 116) phrased this same 
event differently in mentioning the name of the mo-[yo]-pi 
ajaw as Lajun Ajaw Aj ? Chan (Glyphs 24b-26). Next, on 18 
November, 649 a certain us was captured and later (on 25 
November) Chak Ik’ ? was ‘axed’ Finally this second campaign 
culminated in the ‘star-war’ against Ux B'ahlam, the ruler of 
Comalcalco (joy chan ajaw) and the capture of various nobles 
(Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:11-21). 


The death of Ux B’ahlam (and possibly his army) is detailed in 
a rare triplet on Monument 6 (Figure 116). There are various 
events connected to the date 9.11.16.8.18 (13 January, 669): 
first a house dedication ceremony recorded as elnah[a]j~‘house- 


burning’ probably involving the smoking of incense in the 4 d 


B A 3e 35 z 
sanctuary (Stuart 1998); on the same day a panel (probably NM ED y ma ne^ 
Monument 6) was lifted (/h/ekwani in F11, see Wichmann SD) lef : J leas 
2002:7) onto the wall and received its sacred name (wak noh ? C ES CO ta d LAS 
wak mulb’ajal u'ub[ul] k’ab’a’in E12-E13). Ca) uw = 


Tortuguero Monument 6:C6-C8 


na[h]b [a]j ch ich’ witz[i]j jol balun ipnaj usak ? [y ik [i] 
[tu yax chan b ablam ajaw 


“got pooled the blood, got heaped the skull(s), many- 
times were strenghtened white ? breath in the firs sky 
of B'ahlam Ajaw” 


The next two events in the text of Monument 6 are difficult to 
translate but both begin with the independent pronoun hai~‘it 
is he who' followed by a clause beginning with a transitive verb: 


Tortuguero Monument 6: H3-G16 


hai pikul ajaw joyniy b alun ipniy kanal ajaw ?-yi-? sak ? 
i e es n d ba ea kh M TT da ag - bis Figure 116 Tortuguero Pan LS 12-52 (Drawing by 
ajes yo[h]l waxak ko[hk] b'aklib'? chan efh mach utzolaw DEUS 
yax ? yax pet kab’ nal ma’... ka[h]ntun umam uyon 
[B'ahlam Ajaw] who may awaken the heart(s) of eight 


"it was he (B'ahlam Ajaw] who made many lords [and] turtle(s) bone(?), offour raccoon(s), he set in order the 
many-times strengthened K'anal Lord and the white ? Yax ? [and] the Yax Pet Kab' Nal, he does not?...the 
breath, and he [B'ahlam Ajaw] has been accompanied bench of his grandfather, his grandmother (ancestors)” 


by his gods, Ik’ Kahk Ti’ Hix [and] Yax Sutz, it was he 


a REN . E . While the translation has various gaps it is clear that B'ahlam 
% The reading of this sequence and its translation is controversial and I knew 


at least two other interpretations of it (see Gronemeyer and MacLeod 2010:46, Aj aw proudly proclaims himself as the ritual maker ending 
note 45). Barbara MacLeod reads it as e[b];ey unah utok’ pakal with the dedication of the monument itself (k alh]ntun). One interesting 
translation of ‘descended the first his flient and shield, while Sven Gronemeyer 
accepts the interpretation of Sanz González (2006:465-468) reading the passage . i 5 Pg . 
as pw unah pn "pakal ‘arose the first his flient and shield. While MAN narrative) is the verb balun hin 4j used in both the war theme 
are debated, it is accepted by all authors that this is the first action in a sequence and the ritual theme of the inscription, both times with the 
of bellicose events. 


parallel (and I suggest the key to the construction of the 
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"white ? breath' expression. Perhaps the war-actions/ massacre/ 
sacrifice were necessary preludes to the rituals concerning the 
old/new building. The final piece in the campaigns of B'ahlam 
Ajaw is a second attack against Ux Te’ K'uh in 10 September 
655, 11 years later than the first clash. 


The war campaign is usually presented as one continuous action. 
This interpretation, however, is not warranted in light of new 
translations of unah utok’ pakal~“the house of his flint, his 
shield" contrary to the previous “he downed the first time his 


flint, his shield”. 


The attacks against Ux Te’ Kuh may be better understood by 
the discovery of the inscription on the Palenque Temple XIX 
Bench, which confirms the role ofa particular family from this 
site in the history of Palenque. Both the wife of Pakal and that 
of his son, Tiwohl Chan Mat came from Ux Te' K'uh and the 
person on the West Platform of Temple XIX, Salaj B'alun Ixim 
was also from Ux Te’ K’uh. In addition Ux Te’ K'uh individuals 
used okib’ as a title which was said to be the ch ok kaba” (pre- 
accession name) of K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb II, and it was 
used by upakal K’inich too (Temple XXI Platform, p31). 


The grandfather of Ix Tzakb'u Ajaw (the wife of Pakal) was 
also from Ux Te’ K'uh and his role must have been important, 
since his name was recorded on the Sanctuary Front Wall, Right 
Tablet of the Temple of the Sun (by K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam 
II) and on the West Tablet of the Temple XIX Bench. Thus 
relations between Ux Te' K'uh and the royal family of Palenque 
both before and after Pakal were close and presumably friendly; 
indeed two women from the site gave birth to at least three, if 
not four rulers of Palenque (K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II, K'ihnich 
Kan Joy Chitam II, K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III and perhaps 
upakal K'inich). 


Thus the attacks by Tortuguero against Ux Te' K'uh in 644 and 
in 655 most likely encroached on Palenque's authority, if they 
were not blows to the very heart of the polity and its dynasty. 
On the other hand, B'ahlam Ajaw's wars do not seem to halt 
relationships between Ux Te' K'uh and Palenque. 


As is usual in Classic Period discourse, the text of Monument 
6 describes an attack against somebody from Ux Te’ K’uh, and 
not explicitly a war against the site itself. A defensive scenario 
is equally possible to imagine and the narratives are very similar 
to that on Bonampak Lintel 4 (where a direct attack against 
Palenque is rather unlikely). It cannot be decided whether 
B'ahlam Ajaw attacked Ux Te’ Kuh or whether somebody 
from Ux Te' K'uh attacked him first. According to this latter 
scenario, it is possible that these victories by B'ahlam Ajaw mask 
an aggressive young K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal. 


If this latter interpretation is correct, the Tortuguero wars could 
be one explanation for the 654 event recorded on Palenque's 
Hieroglyphic Stairway. From 650 to 660 Calakmul's Yuhknom 
Ch'e'n II attacked Dos Pilas and Tikal and began to control the 
whole Petexbatun region. At the same time, he maintained close 
relationship as the overlord of La Corona, and he inaugurated 
the ruler of El Peru. Thus his authority reached the Usumacinta 
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River region close to the farthest point where Palenque’s rulers 
had reached earlier, i.e. Santa Elena, a region which once was 
contested between the two sites. 


The geopolitical situation of Palenque was at best precarious 
until 654, as the reconstructed defeats were in fast and furious: 
599 by Calakmul, 603 by Piedras Negras, 603 by Bonampak, 
611 by Calakmul, between 624-628 by Piedras Negras, 644 
and 655 by Tortuguero. This scenario would imply that in 
the first half of the 7^ century K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal was 
encircled by enemies so much that the city was sacked twice. 
Nevertheless, this did not lead to a coalition with Tikal (or there 
is no evidence about that). As I have argued above, all these 
attacks can be used to infer the relative power of Palenque, and 
perhaps many of these victories happened far away from the city, 
except the two attacks by Calakmul. 


These defeats did not halt the building projects of Pakal 
beginning with the "Subterráneos' whose separate rooms were 
dedicated in 9 and 11 June, 654. Then Pakal dedicated the Sak 
Nuhkul Nah (House E), on 4 November 654 (Grube, Martin, 
and Zender 2002:11-24). He dedicated another temple in 7 
February 657, as was recorded on a later monument by his son 
K'ihnich K'an Joy Chitam II. Therefore, Palenque's ruler could 
master enough authority and manpower to build a sumptuous 
palace, albeit in size this cannot be compared to the palaces in 


Tikal and Calakmul. 


This frenzy of activity culminated in a successful attack against 
Santa Elena and its allies in 659. This was commemorated on 
the Palenque Hieroglyphic Stairway as the direct retribution 
of the 599 defeat by the hands of Calakmul, Santa Elena and 
Yaxchilan. Interestingly, the clause in A4 begins with the passive 
verb chu[h]kaj-o- he was captured’ and continues directly with 
the date 9.11.6.16.11 7 Chuwen 4 Chen (7 August 659). The 
date then is followed by yizaj, the translation of which has 
caused problems for epigraphers. Though the sentence is a 
bit ‘scrambled’ it is perfectly understandable, as the absolutive 
pronoun of the passive verb refers back to Nun Ujol Chahk just 
as the absolutive pronoun on the resultative, with the prevocalic 
ergative pronoun y-, refers to the captured lords (‘they’): 


“he was captured [Nun Ujol Chahk], on 7 Chuwen 4 
Chen, [and] they have accompanied him [że. they were 
also captured ]...”?7 


Although in this narrative there is no further comment on the 
captives, a long clause of the Western Tablet of the Temple of 
the Inscriptions gives additional details (Grube, Martin, and 
Zender 2002:1I-26). First the event happened six days after the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway captures (13 August, 659), second it 
involved the arrival of Nun Ujol Chahk to Lakam Ha into the 
presence of (yichnal) K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal, who seemingly 
did not participate in the victorious campaign. Pakal's pride 
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Nikolai Grube, Simon Martin and Marc Zender (2002:11-25) noted that 
all four captives were represented on the panels of House C framing the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway. The identity of the captives is very interesting: one is 
from Pip Ha, a toponym connected to Pomona; another is from K’ihn Nal 
which can be connected to Piedras Negras, or else is a site near to Pomona 
(Zender 2002); another is from Wa'kab, maybe the ancient name of Santa Elena. 
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Figure 117 The arrival of Nun Ujol Chahk and the innumerable ajaw 
(Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, East Tablet, drawings by Linda 
Schele) 


is enormous and the text later boasts that 9-pik &'ub[ul] ajaw 
arrived, or better translated as 'innumerable number of sacred 
lords’ arrived, with the captured Santa Elena king (N3-M4; 
IV-Figure 117).? Among the captives were rulers and sajal 
from Pomona, Santa Elena and from K’ihn Nal, but none from 
Calakmul or Yaxchilan. The ruler did not participate in the war, 
thus his victory and boasting is ‘local’ politics contrary to the 
narrative on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, which presents it as an 
‘answer’ to the Calakmul coalition’s attack. 


Pakal’s campaign led to a convoluted period of actions and 
counteractions, which are only partially recorded in the 


28 According to current interpretation, their fate (the captives) was death, but 


not by simple sacrifice but by ritual cannibalism during which Pakal ate the 
captives while in the guise of a supernatural being, the war-connected B'alun 
Yokte’ K'uh (a close parallel to the early Yaxchilan lintels). However, Pakal 
did not just feed on the captives but the patron gods received their gift and 
in so doing they wreaked their revenge on their former desacralisers. Another 
possibility, however, is the interpretation that there was a feast after the victory 
in what the defeated enemies also participated and they were not necessarily 
sacrificed. 
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inscriptions of Palenque, Piedras Negras and Moral. In the 
future, with investigations at Santa Elena and Pomona, perhaps 
the narrative constructed mainly by Simon Martin (2003b, 
c) will have to be amended due to new texts. The war for the 
Tabasco plains opens with the first accession of K'ihnich Muwan 
Jol Pakal, the five-year-old Moral ruler in 9.11.8.12.10 (7 May, 
661) two years after Pakal's attack. 


Shortly afterwards, Pakal dedicates House C of his Palace, which 
is called the First Sky House (unah chan yotot) of various gods 
or Pakal himself, if they are just forming part of his extended 
name phrase (B’alun Yokte’ Kuh, Jun Nat ?, Jun Nat K'awil, 
Jun Nat Chit K'uh, Jun Nat Sak ? Ik’il). Nikolai Grube, Simon 
Martin and Mar Zender (2002:11-26-27) ingeniously connected 
this text with the names of various individuals names in the 
House C West Platform Texts. Five of them are ch ok from Santa 
Elena, most probably the dedicators themselves and perhaps 
the occupants of the house, royal children from among whom 
Pakal would have chosen his representative puppet-kings in due 
course, just as happened in the case of the young La Corona and 
Cancuen rulers. A single individual, Nis Botz us Tun Taj comes 
from a site which is only mentioned once more in the corpus of 
Classic Period inscriptions, (Piedras Negras Stela 8), while the 
last person is from Pip Ha or Pomona (Figure 118). 


The Palenque ruler was still occupied with the consolidation 
of its hold on Santa Elena when Calakmul’s Yuhknom Ch'e'n 
sent one of his vassals to Piedras Negras to participate in a ‘fire’ 
ceremony with the Itzam K'an Ahkul I commemorated on Stela 
35 in 9.11.9.8.6 (7 February 662; Figure 119). The life of this last 
ruler was spent in war, remembering the ancients and building- 
up a substantial part of the Piedras Negras city landscape and 
organising the succession of his son. The parallel with Pakal's 
life is even more interesting if one takes into account that he 
acceded to the throne when he was 12 years old in 639. He 
inherited his father's conflictive relationship with Palenque and 
during his reign he maintained relations with various kingdoms 
around the Western Region. 


Though I have argued above that Yaxchilan was an important 
contender at least in the 650s, as shown by its own retrospective 
narratives and its active overlord status of Bonampak rulers (and 
also its participation in the Calakmul coalition), Piedras Negras 
had seemingly a wider power during the second part of the 7^ 
century. It is not known whether there was a fall-out in K'an 
Ahkul Ts relations with Calakmul's ruler or between Yaxchilan 


and Calakmul (may be both played some role). 


The three panels dedicated by K'an Ahkul I (2, 4 and 7) 
represent him or his father on a majestic pose (twice standing 
in full warrior-dress, once sitting on a throne) receiving 
kneeling or sitting dignitaries offering their submission. The 
texts always clarify the identity of the subordinates and they 
pinpoint where the authority of this successful ruler reached: 
from La Mar to the Selva Lacandona and to Hix Witz, on the 
doorstep of Calakmul’s hegemony. K'an Ahkul I is represented 
by his son as a quintessential warrior on the recently discovered 
Panel 15 (Houston et a/. 2000b; Houston 2004b; Figure 120) 
and his first recorded capture occurred in 9.10.15.7.6 (1 April, 
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Figure 119 Piedras Negras Stela 35 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 
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Figure 120 Piedras Negras Panel 15 (Drawing by Stephen Houston) 


648). The next event in his life was the taking of the helmet 
called ko haw during a ceremony which was connected to the 
1-winikhab’ anniversary of his father’s death, and ultimately to 
another similar event which had happened in 510. Although 
Panel 2 was dedicated in 667, the anniversary celebration took 
place in 658 when K’an Ahkul I declared his overlordship over 
the middle portion of the Usumacinta area including the sites 
of Ojos de Agua and Yaxchilan, and perhaps the whole Selva 
Lacandona. The 667 commemoration of this overarching power 
possibly means that it was still a valid image then. Indeed, Panel 
2 is parallel to Panel 3 in its representation of ch ok in the court 
of the Piedras Negras ruler. If the information of Panel 2 reflects 
reality, then Piedras Negras was the absolute overlord in the 
Usumacinta region claiming that rightfully as the inheritor of 
the original ko haw helmet. 


The ‘fire’ ceremony between K’an Ahkul I and a representative 
of Yuhknom Che'n II could have been a masterstroke on the 
part of the Calakmul ruler, who allied himself with the biggest 
power of the Usumacinta— perhaps the only one who could 
have marshalled enough manpower to crush the recalcitrant (or 
too aggressive) Pakal of Palenque. Stela 35 follows the narrative 
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with two attacks a day apart, the second one against Santa Elena 


in 9.11.9.8.12 (13 February, 662). 


The next event in Palenque was the ‘adornment’ of two captives 
on the 28th and 29th of March, 662 who were designated as the 
‘conquered’ (ahal) ones on the Stairs of House A. Although 
their identity is not specified by the text, their closeness to one 
Pip Ha’ captive leaves no doubt that they originated from the 
area around Pomona and Santa Elena. The reaction of the rulers 
of Calakmul and Piedras Negras are not well-known, though 
the second accession of the young ruler of Moral documented 
on Stela 4 under the auspices of Yuhknom Che'n II on the 
5th of April, 662 can be interpreted as a sign of Calakmul's 
confirmation of authority in the middle streams of the San 
Pedro river (Martin 2003c). 


The consequences of the wars of the 650-660 are not clear. It is 
not obvious from the texts whether Pakal held a firm control 
over Santa Elena, but the same can be said of the position of 
Kan Ahkul I and Yuhknom Che'n II. It is noteworthy that 
Pakal never waged any more war according to his own or his 
successors texts, and Palenque was not mentioned as the target 
of attacks in the inscriptions of other cities during his later reign. 


Tortugueros accounts are silent as well. Meanwhile, K'an Ahkul 
I continued to be an aggressive warrior, recording captures 
in 668 and 669. The second battle was ‘star-war’ against an 
unknown enemy, which could have been an important victory 
since both he and his son commemorated it (Stela 37:C7- 
C10and Panel 15:P10-Q10, respectively; Figure 121). 


However, to the protagonists of the events, namely to Pakal 
and K'an Ahkul I the western wars were tied to attempts at 
domination, a contrastive claim in itself. The presentation of 
this ‘world domination’ was in both cases interconnected with 
rituals undertaken by revered ancestors, and their repetition in 
a grandiose way was meant to represent the ability to surpass 


what had been before. 


Pakal related his vision of the events on the Western Tablet of 
the Temple of the Inscriptions, one of the longest carved Classic 
Period Maya texts. The record of the arrival of 9 piktun lords, 
certainly a boasting of non-actual facts, just shows how proud 
were Pakal—and his first-born son K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II— of 
the wars against Santa Elena. Apart from the relentless detailing 
of every winikhab’ ending ritual from 9.4.0.0.0 to the future 
date 10.0.0.0.0, only two other streams of events stand out: the 
destruction of Palenque in 611 and Pakal’s own reception of 
the captives of the Santa Elena and his feast on them. Both in 
the Temple of the Inscriptions texts and on the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway Pakal construed the narrative of the Santa Elena war 
in the light of the attacks of Calakmul, almost saying that he 
not only survived two devastating clashes with the mightiest 
power of the 7?" century, but indeed claimed ultimate victory 
against its proxies. 


The strategy of the Piedras Negras ruler was very similar. On 
Panel 2 of Piedras Negras (dedicated in 667) he not only re- 
enacted a ritual that happened in 510, between Yat Ahkul I 
and a higher status ochk in kalomte’, but also augmented his role 
and inverted the role of the participants. K'an Ahkul I did not 
take one warrior-helmet (ko haw) but five, and later another 
one. He also represented himselfas the unquestionable overlord 
of various sites of the upper reaches of the Lacanha River and 
Yaxchilan. His role is comparable to that of the ochk in kalomte’ 
in 510, and there is no doubt that he saw himself as the master 
of the region. 


Albeit a bit later, Piedras Negras Panel 7 (Figure 122) once 
again depicts the sitting K'an Ahkul I receiving a person from 
Hix Witz (Zapote Bobal) named Aj Pat Kab'al Nah. The sitting 
Hix Witz noble clearly had a lesser status, though it is not clear 
whether he was a subordinate of the Piedras Negras ruler. 
Unfortunately the glyphs are badly eroded, but it can be said 
that here again the narrative was the continuance of an earlier 
event in 9.9.8.0.0 (621), perhaps reflecting an analogous relation 
between the polities of Hix Witz and Piedras Negras. There 
are two other dates which can be reconstructed (see Morley 
1937:123), 9.11.12.7.11 and 9.11.12.8.0 (both in 665), the last 
one followed by the name of a royal lady from Hix Witz (ix hix 
witz ajaw). 


The rulers of Hix Witz had friendly connections to Yuhknom 
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Figure 121 Piedras Negras Stela 37 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


Che'n II if they were not his outright subordinates: the exiled 
Dos Pilas king, B'ajlaj Chan K'awil was able to find some rest in 
Hix Witz in 673 after he was relendessly chased by his brother 
Nun Ujol Chahk, the Tikal ruler (Guenter 2003:24). Also, 
one polychrome ceramic vessel mentioning the Hix Witz ruler 
Janab’ Ti’ Ch’e’n (who is also mentioned on K1387, 3844 and 
8722) was found in the tomb of Yuhknom Che'n II (Tomb 2 of 
Structure II) making it reasonable to assume a close relationship 
between the two sites (Guenter 2003:24, note 9). All in all, 
the attacks against Palenque, Santa Elena, and the friendly 
(if overlord) relations with Hix Witz and later the role of a 
bride from Naman (La Florida) show that K’an Ahkul I paid 
equal attention to both shores of the Usumacinta and he did 
so in alliance with Calakmul, or at least with the permission of 


Yuhknom Che'n II. 


While it is difficult to say much about the role of Yaxchilan at 
this time, after the 660s there is not a single reference to the 
activities of Yaxun B'ahlam III who was unquestionably the 
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Figure 122 Piedras Negras Panel 7 (Photograph by Sylvanus Morley) 


overlord of the lower Lakanha river site of Bonampak. His 
attack against Hix Witz in 647 would indicate strains with 
Piedras Negras. However, the representation of one young 
ajaw from Yaxchilan on Piedras Negras Panel2 in an obviously 
subordinate position would show that K'an Ahkul I thought he 
had the upper hand in relation to his upriver neighbour in 667. 


In the visible underpinning of royal power, Palenque and Piedras 
Negras were the major polities in the Western region during the 
second half of the 7^ century, and their rulers achieved this in an 
opposite relationship to the only outside power seemingly able 
to influence them: K'an Ahkul I was an ally of Calakmul, while 
Pakal was a staunch enemy probably following a long family 
tradition. 


In many ways, K'an Ahkul I and Pakal acted similarly as they 
tried (successfully) to determine who would be the next ruler 
of their own polity which they had forged with such effort. 
It is more than probable that they followed age-old Classic 
Maya royal precepts in that respect, just as Yahknom Ch'en II 
deliberately involved his successor Yihch'ak K'ahk' in various 
ceremonies with foreign rulers, thus making him a known figure 
before some political succession struggle would rose its head up 
(Martin and Grube 2000:110; Guenter 2003:20). 


The way how Pakal achieved this was represented on the broken 
and fragmented Temple XVIII Panel (Figure 123) partially 
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restored by William Ringle (1996). Though this is certainly 
a monument commissioned by Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III to exalt 
his legitimacy as the son of the third son of Pakal, Tiwo'hl 
Chan Mat, the depicted scenario and the accompanying text 
let us glimpse a formal ritual otherwise never described in 
Classic Period texts. The scene represented Pakal surrounded 
by his three sons and at least two other individuals who were 
important enough (for Pakal or for Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III) to 
be included, although their names do not show up elsewhere 
in the inscriptions. 


The event occurred on 9.12.6.12.0 (679), only a year before the 
death of Tiwohl Chan Mat whose son the future Ahkul Mo' 
Nahb' III had been born 4 months earlier (9.12.6.5.8). Pakal 
sits in the middle the scene and his surviving caption designates 
him as mat ajaw (12) while his sons are portrayed on his right 
(from the beholder) and designated as aj pitzil cb ok (J-K), ux 
? mat ch'ok (L1-L3)and chan mat ch'ok (M2-3) or in the order 
of Kan B'ahlam II, K'an Joy Chitam II and Tiwohl Chan Mat 
(who never ruled). A text in E1-F1 describes shortly the scene: 


Palenque Temple XVIII Tablet, Glyphs 19-21 
TZ’AK-b’u-ji ya-ja-wa-la ma-ta-AJAW 


tz akb'uj yajawal mat ajaw 
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Figure 123 Palenque Temple XVIII Caption Text (Drawings by Linda Schele and Peter Mathews) 


“he ordered the lords [i.e. vassals] of the Mat lord" 


The caption closest to Pakal is a direct speech said by the 
subordinate who was on his left side and basically repeats the 
above information referring to the active role of the ruler in the 
ordering of the young ones: 


Palenque Temple XVIII Tablet, Glyphs 22-25 
ti-ma-ja a-wo-la a-TZ'AK-b'u-ji 
tilh maj awo[h]l atz'akb uj 


"it is appeased your heart [that] you have set them in 
order” 


Although it is evident that the panel was designed to forward 
the claim of Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III to the throne as the legitimate 
grandson of Pakal, the scene is fascinating in its details, especially 
the direct speech quote so rare in Classic Period inscriptions. 
Later inscriptions by the children and grandchildren of Pakal 
relate with sometimes painstaking detail the pre-accession 
ceremonies of the future rulers, all having their say, but 
eventually all referring to Pakal himself. 


At Piedras Negras K’an Ahkul I’s action to promote his son, 
K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II is equally impressive (Stuart 1985). 
First, on Piedras Negras Panel 2 a young son of K’an Ahkul I, 
Joy Ajaw was represented as a potential candidate to the throne 
wearing the title ch ok yokib’ ajaw. No other text mentions this 
individual and it is difficult to argue that he would have been 
the future Yo'nal Ahkul II as he was only 3 years old during 
the dedication of Panel 2 in 667, and he had a different pre- 
accession name.” The most probable scenario is that this young 
aspirant to the throne was dead before he inaugurated and that 
a second son of K’an Ahkul I became the heir apparent. 


29 


It is a combination of the head of a feline and a WINIK sign frequently 
followed by a -ji phonetic complement perhaps cuing a reading of KOJ or puma 
(Guenter and Zender 1999). 
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Stela 39 dedicated in 9.12.5.0.0 (677) just ten years later then 
Panel 2 promotes Yo'nal Ahkul II in grand fashion. It presents 
him as the main celebrant of the period-ending ritual of the 
stone-wrapping (k altun), possibly Stela 39 itself. He was only 
13 years old but his father was eager to record his name on a 
monument. 


The later marriage of Yo'nal Ahkul II with Ix Winikhab’ Ajaw 
of Naman, a site directly to the north on the shore of the San 
Pedro river was the highpoint of the promotion of the young 
future ruler by his father. The details of this long ceremony were 
recorded on Stela 1, 3, 8 and the beautifully carved shells of 
Tomb 5 (Stuart 1985). The queen was born in 674, and so she 
was 10 years younger then her husband. The main ceremony 
took place on the 14th of November, 686 when she was 
apparently ‘covered’ (ma[h ]kaj) though it is not clear what this 
ritual involved. In two cases the texts explicitly mention that 
the ritual covering was done under the auspices of K’an Ahkul 


I (Stela 8 and Tomb 5 Shells). 


Over the next few days his role was interestingly taken over by 
a woman. On Stela 8 (Figure 124) on the 18th of November, 
686 Ix Winikhab’ Ajaw was adorned (7a/h/waj) in the presence 
(yichnal) of somebody (the name glyph is eroded) who was said 
to be the wife (yatan) of Yo'nal Ahkul II (C1-D5). Tomb 5 Shell 
3 (Figure 125) gives the same information, however it specifies 
that the wife of Yo'nal Ahkul II was a certain Ix Aj B'ik'il. This 
appears to have been a simple toponymic expression (Jackson 
and Stuart 2001); and was a favoured site of the stone carvers 
Piedras Negras rulers (Montgomery 1995). 


Both Pakal and K’an Ahkul I tried to ascertain that their heirs 
would sit on the throne and they succeeded in this respect. It 
is another question how far the sons were able to maintain the 
political status quo, which resulted in the case of Piedras Negras 
in the silence of their generally otherwise hostile neighbour 
Yaxchilan. While it is premature to assess the political standing 
of Palenque and Piedras Negras, especially without excavations 
in Pomona, Santa Elena or even in Yaxchilan, I think it is not far 
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Figure 124 na[h]waj ix winikhab ajaw 
yichnal ? yatan koj chok K'ub[ul] yokib ajaw 
(Piedras Negras Stela 8, drawing by David 
Stuart) 


from the truth to suggest that between 670 and 700 Palenque 
and Piedras Negras were the two overlords in the region. 


Kan Ahkul I maintained good relations with Yuhknom Ch'e'n 
IL until the end of their lives, as attested by the Hellmuth Panel 
(Figure 126) which interestingly connects the death of the 
Piedras Negras ruler with that of his saja/, and this is strangely 
preceded by a ritual where a subordinate of the Calakmul ruler 
was the main participant. The ceremony involved the adornment 
of the ‘hide’ (unu[h/ku[l]) and helmet (uko haw) of Kan Ahkul 
I by Akaj? Kuk’ Lumil? K'ahk'? Kuk (see Tokovinine 2006:14) 
who was in turn the ‘captive taker’ (aj b'ak) of Yuhknom Ch’e’n 
II. For the reader of the 7^ century this unique phrasing was 
doubtless enough to understand a whole set of rituals which 
surrounded the adornment; however for the 21st century 
epigrapher the statement is opaque. 


As a conjectural argument, the taking of the helmet (cham 
ko haw) was a ritual action involving one subordinate and an 
overlord and in Piedras Negras it was an important ceremony 
connected with foreign powers. Therefore, the political message 
recorded on the Hellmuth Panel appears to have been a rather 
convoluted statement of an overlord-subordinate relationship, 
or a reference to an unequal alliance in which one ruler had a 
lower status in realpolitik though not in language and writing. 


From Classic Period texts it is always individual royal and other 
elite persons who stand out, and it is thus rather naive to say that 
everything was based on the intentions and actions of agents. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that in the triangle of 
Piedras Negras-Palenque-Calakmul three especially successful 
rulers met each other and they have managed to reach a very real 
maximisation of their powers. Yuhknom Ch'e'n II was during 
a short period of 10 years (roughly between 662 and 672) the 
mightiest ruler ever in the Classic Period Southern Lowlands 
(save perhaps Sihyaj K'ahk' and Jatzom Kuy), directly putting 
rulers on the throne in Cancuen, Dos Pilas, La Corona, Moral 


(O) IC) 


and El Peru, and certainly having the upper hand in relation to 
various other sites like Caracol and Naranjo (not to mention the 
region north of Calakmul where epigraphic investigations are 
hindered by poor conservation of monuments, but see the site 
of Edzna which certainly formed part of the Calakmul alliance 
system; Pallán 2009). 


In light of the political situation, Pakal was deservedly proud 
on his achievements as a survivor of the attacks of Calakmul; 
he was thus one of the few rulers to sit on the throne of an 
independent political power outside the orbit of Yahknom 
Chen II. While Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube in various 
publications (1994, 1995, 2000) presented their ideas about 
a twin hegemonic system of Tikal and Calakmul, it is better 
to conceive the political situation of the second part of the 7^ 
century as one constant struggle of almost every independent 
Maya polity against the growing power of Yuhknom Che'n 
II. The distance and indeed its formidable power presumably 
saved Copan, while Tikal suffered various attacks and a dynastic 
break-up, although its prestige and territory were not easily 
controlled. 


K'an Ahkul I could have had two options. He could have been 
an enemy of Yuhknom Che n II, or he could have joined the 
club' and received the benefits of an unequal relationship. He 
was a successful ruler, as he pertained to the same category as 
rulers of Caracol who never recorded their accessions under 
the auspices of the Calakmul ruler, although they were keen to 
commemorate if mighty Calakmul lords sent a gift. 


Palenque’s success is far more surprising, and perhaps it was 
due to a substantial distance from the Mirador Basin than 
something else—Pakal and his predecessors never won a battle 
against the Kanul rulers, and on occasion probably they had 
to flee their destroyed city. However this was not as difficult 
as it seems, as Nun Ujol Chahk did the same thing just like as 
his brother B’ajlaj Chan K’awil in the much more convoluted 
environment of the Northeast Peten. Direct confrontation thus 
was a very unreasonable choice against Calakmul, but attacking 
its proxies—especially when its warriors were probably in the 
Petexbatun region (such as was the case during the late 650s) — 
was a viable option. 


Another key to the success of Pakal is the unexplained silence 
of the later influential neighbours of Palenque, especially 
Tonina. K'ihnich Hix Chapat was probably dead ca. 668 when 
his successor Yuhknom? ?-Way was inaugurated. He is the first 
ruler to begin dedicating ‘giant ajaw’ altars, and also the first 
to commission monuments with the ‘bound prisoner’ theme 
(Martin and Grube 2000:180). This is a subtle change in the 
representation of rulers in Tonina and a signal of a much more 
outward-looking policy. However, the captives originated 
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Figure 125 na[h]waj yichnal ix aj bik'il (Piedras Negras Tomb 5 Shell Plaque, drawing by David Stuart) 
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Figure 126 Hellmuth Panel (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


from unknown sites like anak” (note also the woman captive 
on Monument 99), but these war campaigns indicated to other 
polities in the region that one more contender would soon join 
them, although it was not obvious on whose side Tonina would 


stand. 


The second half of the 7^ century ended with the deaths of three 
long-lived kings who so much determined the political history 
of the Western Maya region. First Pakal in 683, then Yuhknom 
Che'n Il in early 686, followed by Kan Ahkul I in November 
686. Another important death was that of Yaxun B'ahlam III 
close to 681. Therefore rulers, who maintained the integrity of 
their sites for 68, 50, 47 and 40 years, respectively, dies within 
a 6-year time span. 


Because of the long reigns of their fathers these rulers’ successors 
probably were eager to preserve the status quo or even improve 
upon it. However, because their fathers were longer-lived they 
came later to the throne: Kan B’ahlam II was 49, Yihch’ak 


Kahk’ 37, Itzamnaj B'ahlam III 34-38, and Yo'nal Ahkul II 23 

years old (him as a second son, so his age is younger). All of 
them faced a new area, namely the end of the ‘hegemons, when 
one or two polities tried to control the whole lowlands. While 

their fathers would have heard all the stories of the mighty 
power of Tikal during the reign of their fathers or grandfathers, 
these new rulers probably waited to see how Calakmul’s ruler 
would handle the resources under his hand. After a short period 
of nine years, Jasaw Chan K'awil, the new Tikal ruler was able 
to ‘persuade’ Yihch'ak K’ahk’ to pay tribute (691). Four years 
later, in 695 they went to battle against each other. Debate rages 
among epigraphers on the real importance of this battle and 
whether the Calakmul ruler died or not. From the inscription 
one consequence stands out: the ability of the Kanul rulers to 
influence the politics of the Western Maya region was over and 
new kings were alone in their bid for subjects and tribute. 


The 8" century is perceived by epigraphers and archeologists 
as the absolute peak of the power of the non-royal elite (Schele 
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Figure 127a El Cayo Altar 4, text on top (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


1991 [1996]; Fash 1991; Stuart 1993; Houston and Stuart 
2004; Zender 2004c). Some of them even argue that the non- 
royal elite played a substantial part in the collapse of the Classic 
Period political organisation (Fash 1991; Stuart 1993). Before, 
Iargued that the importance of the non-royal elite was stronger 
then previously thought and that they had an important role 
from the inception of royal dynasties in the Western Maya 
region. Nevertheless, there is certainly a qualitative difference 
in the representation of the non-royal elite on royal monuments. 
My interpretation, which I put forward later, is that the non- 
royal elite of the 8^ century retained their powers, which 
they had gained during the second half of the 7? century. To 
understand this conservation I present in the following section 
what the inscriptions say about the non-royal elite in the last 50 
years of the 7^ century. 
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IV.4 The Secondary Elite in Palenque, Piedras Negras, and 
Tonina in the Second Half of the 7^ Century AD 


There are several monuments from the 7^ century which were 
commissioned by non-royal elite in the centres of overlords or 
in their own outlying sites (see a recent discussion by Zender 
2004c). The numbers of these monuments have not previously 
been counted, but epigraphers agree that a sudden surge 
occurred reflecting the growing power of the non-royal elite. 
This resulted in factional competitions and the loss of authority 
by the rulers (Schele 1991 [1996]; Houston and Stuart 2000). 


This sudden appearance mostly concerns the Western Maya 
region and elsewhere it is difficult to assess the political 
standing of the secondary elite as their presence is conspicuously 
lacking from ‘public monuments’ (although they do show up 
on polychrome painted ceramics, especially in the Northeast 
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Figure 127b El Cayo Altar 4, periphery and support texts (Drawings by Mario Aliphat and Peter Mathews, respectively) 


Peten). Also, from the Western Maya region most of the 
monuments come from unknown sites which have not been 
excavated, and so the inscriptions probably reflect surface 
monuments easily accessible to looters, which are in turn are 
likely to be the latest commissions. 


Therefore it is too premature to conclude that the 8^ century 
sajal and other non-royal elite do not have 7^ century 
ancestors with their own monuments now buried under later 
construction. This seems to be confirmed by those early 8^ 
century inscriptions that acknowledge the existence of fathers 
who were active participants in the general politics of the era. 


Monuments which attest to the power of saja/ in the 7* century 
are rare: one is the above analysed Hellmuth Panel which was 
dedicated in 687 and the main event of which is a post-burial 
fire ritual (ochi k’a[h]k’) in the tomb of a sajal who died in 686. 
A more informative inscription about 7 century nobles is El 
Cayo Altar 4 (Mathews 1998, Figure 12a and b).*° Though the 
altar was dedicated in 731 by the 4 winikhab’ sajal Aj Chak 
Wayab’ K'utim, who had the additional title of yajaw &'a[b ]& or 
yajawte’, it gives the names of his parents as Ochnal Kutim ch ok 


? Before the excavation all what was known from El Cayo were two much 


eroded stelae and a magnificently carved panel coming from the end of the 
Bu century. Although El Cayo Panel 1 talks about three generations of sajal, 
it does not mention anybody from the 7" century, thus El Cayo Altar 4 is a 
nice example of earlier monuments not found on the surface giving invaluable 
information on previous epochs. 
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aj yaxnil and Ix Hunab’ Ajaw (Biro and Mathews z.4.)?! The 
birth date of Aj Chak Wayab' K'utim is 664 making plausible 
that his father was born 15-20 years earlier in the 640s. Aj Chak 
Wayab’ K'utim's own accession probably occurred in Piedras 
Negras itself as his name is commemorated on Stela 2 with the 


period-ending date 9.13.5.0.0. (17 February, 697).? 


The right side of Stela 2 has a partially eroded text, which begins 
(A1-A7) with an Initial Series date 9.13.5.0.0 1 Ajaw 3 Pop 
(Figure 128). The verb is eroded but the name of the subject 
is written at AIO as Aj-CHAK-WAY-b'i-[k'u-ti]-ma. The 
first part of this name is quite clearly Aj Chak Wayab; and the 
full name can be confidently reconstructed as Aj Chak Wayab’ 
K'utim, the name of the saja/ from El Cayo Altar 4. The exact 
nature of the event on 9.13.5.0.0 is not known, but it is very 
likely that it was a period-ending ceremony conducted by the 
El Cayo sajal and his Piedras Negras overlord.” 


To continue the text of Stela 2: after the name of Aj Chak 
Wayab’ K'utim (A10) there is an eroded glyph block (B10) 
which in turn is followed by the name of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul 


? Teis interesting that the father had not received the saja/ title: his ch ok title 


perhaps indicates that he died before he had the chance to be inaugurated. 

* This monument was originally carved on its top and all four sides (Maler 
1901:46; Morley 1937-1938, III:139), but only the front, left and right sides 
still carry carving. The front of Stela 2 portrays the contemporary Piedras Negras 
ruler, K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II (who ruled between AD 687 and 729), wearing 
his pre-accession name in his headdress and performing a scattering! ceremony. 
5 The evidence of similar joint celebrations commemorated on Piedras Negras 
Stelae 5, 6, 11, 16 and 40 strengthens this interpretation. 
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Figure 128 Aj-CHAK-WAY-b’i-[k’u-ti]-ma on Piedras Negras 
Stela 2 (Photograph by Sylvanus Morley and drawing by John 
Montgomery) 


II (A11) with a Piedras Negras emblem glyph (&'uhul yokib’ 
ajaw, at B1 la). The glyph between the two names (B10) is most 
likely a relationship expression. The glyph block at A12 begins 
a new sentence and records the date (9.13.3.15.13) 10 B'en 6 
K'ayab' (6 January, 696). The following glyph (B12) is eroded. 


Although there is no explicit evidence, this date could have 
been the accession date of Aj Chak Wayab' K'utim as a sajal, 
inaugurated by his overlord, K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II of Piedras 
Negras. The accession of secondary nobles in the capital city 
of their overlords was commemorated in the inscriptions of 
various sites, and we have at least one other example from 
Piedras Negras. The heavily weathered Piedras Negras Stela 16 
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Figure 129 JOY-ya-[ti]-AJAW-le 4-?-AJ-pe-TUN-ni-AJAW 
(Piedras Negras Stela 16, photograph by Sylvanus Morley and 
drawing by John Montgomery) 


(Figure 129) records the accession of a La Mar lord as an ajaw 
on (9.16.12.10.8) 6 Lamat 1 Mak. The structure of the text is 
parallel to that of Stela 2: it begins with an Initial Series date 
(9.16.15.0.0 7 AJAW 18 Pop; 15 February, 766) followed by 
a distance number leading back to the subordinate' accession 


(9.16.12.10.8 6 Lamat 1 Mak-27 September, 763). 


The iconography of Stela 16 combines that of Stelae 2 and 11. 
Although the front is eroded, it originally portrayed a standing 
figure just like the one on Stela 2, probably in the typical 
‘scattering’ pose of Classic Maya monuments. On the left side of 
the monument there is a standing figure in a pose similar to that 
of the ti sak hun on Stela 11 or the woman portrayed on Stela 2, 
while on the right side there were originally two standing figures 
(Proskouriakoff 1960:463), as on Stela 11. 
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Figure 130 Dumbarton Oaks Panel (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


All of these stelae commemorate period-ending rituals 
celebrated by the king and his most important subordinates. 
Stela 11 represents the accession of the Piedras Negras king with 
the ‘niche motif’ while Stelae 2 and 16 portray kings conducting 
‘scattering’ ceremonies. 


These textual and iconographic similarities support the accession 
interpretation of the 9.15.3.15.13 event and the importance of 
Aj Chak Wayab' K'utim of El Cayo in the political life of Piedras 
Negras. 


Another monument that talks about a saja/ of the 7^ century 
is unprovenanced, but it is connected to the polity of Piedras 


Negras. The Dumbarton Oaks Museum Wall Panel (Figure 
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130) was dedicated close to El Cayo Altar 4 in 9.15.2.7.1 (30 
December, 733) and mainly relates the interactions of Chak 
Tok” Tun Ahkul Chamay with his ruler K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul 
II. This sajal was born in 649 (9.10.16.8.14) but the text also 
mentioned his father with the saja/ title (Aj ? Ahkul Chamay). 
Thus from this later retrospection, it is obvious that families of 
sajal in outlying centres, at least around Piedras Negras, were 
present in the 7% century and their connections to Piedras 
Negras rulers was evident the whole 8* century. 


Nevertheless, contrary to the 5^ and 6" centuries there is not 
too much evidence of secondary nobles around Yaxchilan or 
in the Selva Lacandona, even if this is may be due to lack of 
inscriptions from royal centres in the second half of the 7^ 
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Figure 131 Text of Palenque Group IV Incenser (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


century. Àn important exception is Bonampak Sculptured 
Stone 1 which represents the accession of the king who receives 
his crown from the hands of a group of nobles; a very similar 
representation will show up on the Palenque Temple XIX bench 
a half century later. 


Also, many 8" century monuments around Yaxchilan (from 
725-783, 22 in total-15 unprovenanced, 4 from La Pasadita, 
2 from Dos Caobas and 1 from El Kinal) did not record any 
activity from the 7^ century which parallels the inscriptions of 
Yaxchilan. In other words there is a gap from 669 to 681 and 
again from 688 to 723 (Mathews 1988 [1997]:272-273; Martin 
and Grube 2000:123). One of the conclusions from this simple 
pattern is that vigorous kings meant vigorous nobles. 


The situation in Palenque is, on the contrary, one with a very 
active participation of the non-royal elite in the political life 
of the polity. The inscriptions of Pakal—apart from the Oval 
Palace Tablet and the Olvidado Temple Piers—all contain 
some information on non-royal elite, either as captives or as 
local nobles who played an unspecified role in the political life 
of Palenque. 
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The most informative inscriptions are two stone censer 
stands, one found in Building 1, Group 4 while the other is 
unprovenanced but certainly comes from Palenque (Miller and 
Martin 2004:224-225).*4 Building 1 of Group 4 was a domestic 
edifice which contained an almost perfectly conserved censer 
stand (Figure 131) whose inscription commemorates the life 
of K'ab'as uchih and his political relations with overlords and 
subordinates. The dates cover a period from 608 and 655, thus 
pertaining mainly to the first half of the 7^ century. Nevertheless, 
the family who lived in Group 4 played an important part in 
the life of Pakal and his successors as is attested by the so-called 
Tablet of the Slaves whose protagonist, Chak Sutz’ was most 
probably a late descendent of K’ab’as uchih. 


Both K'ab'as Uchih and the dedicator of the inscription, Aj 


9 As was demonstrated by archaeologists and epigraphers, censer stands were 


part of a ritual funerary cult where deities and ancestors were venerated. They 
were mechanisms for communication with the supernatural world—both deities 
and ancestors (Cuevas García 2004; López Bravo 2004).Though most of the 
censer stands come from the end of the 7th or from the 8" century, mainly 
from the Cross Group, Temple 14 and Group 15, some have been found in 
Group B, C and 4 (Carrasco 2005:241-242). While from the first group the 
censers represent deities or the venerated Kan B'ahlam II (they were made from 
terracotta), the latter mostly have stands with human faces (López Bravo 2004). 


Tun Chuwen bore the title or toponymic designation of aj 
sik ab’ constructed from aj- and the derived noun sik 45" which 
could have referred to some kind of ‘cane’. Although they are 
speculative, at least two interpretations are possible: either this 
was the name of Group 4, or it designated some economical 
function which was relative to the manipulation of cane. 
Hierarchically K'ab'as Uchih was directly under the royal family. 
He was entitled as a ti’ sak hun by Janab’ Pakal in 608 which was 
followed by the multiple inauguration of several yajaw & a[b]k 
among them Aj Sul and Yuhk Mak’b’aj Te, who later show up 
in the inscriptions of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal. All these yajaw 
ka[h]k, however, were the sajal of K'ab'as Uchih, though their 


inauguration happened under the auspices of Janab' Pakal. 


Nevertheless, the different titles were not as straightforwardly 
ranked as it seems from this first reading. When the text records 
the death of K'ab'as Uchih in 654, he is mentioned as the sajal 
of K'ihnich Janab’nal Pakal. Therefore there was a person with 
the titles of ti’ sak hun and sajal who had his own sajal and 
yajaw k’a[h]k titled subordinates. Also, Aj Sul bore the title of 
aj kuhun in the Subterranean Tablets text where he was said to 
be the actual undertaker of the finishing (/j) of the Maytuna' 
Nah of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal in 654 (Martin, Grube and 
Zender 2002:1I-24). 


Returning to the censer, it is more than probable that Aj Tun 
Chuwen followed K'ab'as uchih in holding various ranks of his 
predecessor(s). The later inhabitant of the compound, Chak 
Sutz (born in 671) followed K'ab'as Uchih in wearing more 
than one title: he was a bah ajaw, a yajaw k'a[ ]hk' and a sajal, 
and obviously he had a subordinate with the aj kuhun rank. 
What I would like to draw attention to is that Group Á was the 
centre of a very influential noble family whose members left 
records from 608 to 730 and served several Palenque rulers. 


The same can be said about the occupiers of Group XVI 
whose title has not been deciphered but their ties to the royal 
family were very close, since one of their later members was 
the grandson of Janab'nal Pakal. During this latter’s reign, 
one ‘headband-bird’ ajaw was inaugurated by Pakal in 619 
(reconstruction of Peter Mathews, personal communication 
in 2005). 


Another stone incensario, now in the Amparo Museum of 
Puebla (Miller and Martin 2004:224-225; Figure 132) was 
dedicated in 664 by noble from Masil, either an unknown site 
or a part of Palenque like Sik’ab. He recorded diligently the 
death of Jawless Jaguar’ who was an aj kwhun and at the same 
time an a 7ab' of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal. Although it is not 
known where this censer came from, certainly there were more 
inscriptions which would have connected the descendants of 
‘Jawless Jaguar’ with later Palenque rulers. Again, the dead noble 
had not just one but two titles, and he was never mentioned as 
the aj kuhun of Pakal. From the Group 4 censer it is possible 
to draw a parallel, namely that he was inaugurated by another 
person as an aj kuhun and thus he owed allegiance, in this 
respect, not to Pakal. 


The next group of nobles is more elusive to identify, especially 
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because they are showing up in royal inscriptions later than the 
7* century, albeit their role as ‘wife-giver’ to the royal family is 
well established. Ux Te’ K'uh could have been a place outside 
Palenque or inside the greater site. The origin of the wife of 
Pakal, Ix Tzakb'u Ajaw is detailed twice in the inscriptions of 
her sons. 


K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II represented himself as the victorious 
warrior on the Sanctuary Front Wall Tablet of the Temple of the 
Sun and he mentioned that his mother's grandfather was Yax 
Itzam At, tun aja, okib’ and aj ux te’ kuh. K'ihnich Kan Joy 
Chitam II, however, had described her mother as ch ok tokta[h] 
n winik, connecting her to the former seat of the royal family. 
These multiple origins of Ix Tzakb'u Ajaw elevated her status: 
her grandfather was important enough to be mentioned both 
by K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II and Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III, quite a 
surprising achievement for a non-royal elite person who lived 
at least three or four generations before his actual mention; 
her other pedigree, tokta[h]n winik—the last mention of this 
particular locale in the Palenque inscriptions— made her the 
descendant of the royal family itself. 


Pakal's third son, Tiwohl Chan Mat was married to Ix Chit K'uh 
Ix Kinuw Mat who was also from Ux Te' K'uh. This influenced 
the whole politics of their son Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' IIL?Women 
with ties to Ux Te’ Kuh had given birth to three Palenque rulers, 
and possibly four; and this fact alone would have been enough 
to reserve a special social status to this singular patriline. Again, 
the importance of the family can be documented from 570 to 
730. 


The final chapter (at least till the discovery of new inscriptions) 
in the relations between Pakal and the non-royal elite can be 
seen on the sarcophagus in the Temple of the Inscriptions (see 
Schele and Mathews 1998:110-132). On the frame of Pakal’s 
magnificent sarcophagus lid the dead ruler is surrounded by a 
representation of sacredness, divinity, and preciousness by the 
glyphic signs of ek, kin, uh, jade, chan, ak’b al, ‘zip monster, 
and so on, while on the north and south end, from three ‘half 
quatrefoils’ emerge three individuals, and they also reappear on 


the legs of the sarcophagus. 


The three persons (Figure 133) are Chak Chan aj k’ubun, Yuhk 
makb aj te’ and sajal, and Mut aj kuhun. Schele and Mathews 
(1998:111) interpreted their presence as an honour for them 
to be the “architect and administrators who oversaw the 
construction and decoration of the tomb”. However, if Yuhk 
makb aj te” and sajal is the same as the one inaugurated by Janab’ 
Pakal in 610 as a yajaw k ahk” then perhaps they possibly were 
dead like Pakal, and represented because in a way they had 
accompanied the king to be reborn again themselves (the other 
persons on the sarcophagus are all dead royal ancestors). 


Among these individuals, Chak Chan is the most celebrated as 


5 For reasons unknown, persons from Ux Te' K'uh or their descendants had 
the title okib’ such as Yax Itzam At, Salaj B'alun and Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ III. 
Another king who had this title is u Pakal K'inich whose genealogical position 
is not certain, although in most reconstructions he is put as the son of Ahkul 
Mo’ Nahb III (see Mathews 2004:160-167). Another solution would be to put 
him as the younger brother of Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III, thus having a closer affinity 
with Ix Kinuw Mat. 
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Figure 132 Amparo Museum Incenser 
(Drawing by Linda Schele) 
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Figure 133 Palenque Sarcophagus Text, detail (Drawing by Merle 
Green Robertson) 


he was mentioned twice in the inscriptions of Pakal. First, he 
accompanied (yitaj) a ceremony in which the other participants 
were Kihnich Janab'nal Pakal and Aj Sul, yajaw k'a[b]k' 
(Aqueduct Blocs; Figure 134). Here, as elsewhere he had the aj 
k'ubun title. Another mention of him comes from a fragment of 
a throne support, though here there is no title followed thus it 
is not obvious whether this is identical with him or not (Ringle 
1996:7; Figure 135). 


The Palenque inscriptions amply prove that non-royal nobles 
were involved in the political life of the kingdom, they have 
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commissioned their own monuments and they were able 
to acquire sufficient status and prestige to be represented on 
monuments with their supreme lord. This is not at all dissimilar 
from the preceding first half of the 7^ century. With more 
material from the 7" century, both royal and non-royal, the 
impression is one ofa sudden appearance of the non-royal elite. 
However as I have shown in my treatment of the 5^ and 6^ 
centuries, this is an argument which does not take into account 
the lack of archaeological investigations in the region and the 
deliberate entering and reuse of earlier monuments. This is even 
attested at Palenque, where several panel fragments were clearly 
reused (from a monument of the great Kihnich Janab'nal Pakal). 


The representational strategies of Tonina rulers differ from that 
of Palenque, as they did not accord so much prominence to their 
non-royal elite companions—although the latter are mentioned 
more than occasionally. Indeed, the earliest monuments 
commissioned by the non-royal elite in the site of their overlords 
come from Tonina. Nevertheless, there is no monument at 
Tonina in which a non-royal elite person is represented with 
his king. This is surprising, as other sites sooner or later applied 
this form of representation (Bonampak, Palenque, Piedras 
Negras, Yaxchilan, La Mar, Pomona and various unprovenanced 
monuments from the region). 


On Tonina Monument 8 (Figure 136), there are three captives 
represented on the front and sides of the monument, while the 
back reports about the 9.11.0.0.0 period-ending (682) and other 
events in the life of Ruler 2. Several epigraphers have interpreted 
that the name of K'elen Hix (or K'el Ne' Hix) was mentioned 
in the inscriptions as a co-celebrator with his overlord (Martin 
and Grube 2000:180; Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:II- 
31; Martin z.d.a). Nevertheless, I think this interpretation is 
dubious in light of the available drawing and the preserved 
elements of the syntax in the monument. 


The short clause begins with the active transitive verb uch okow 
ch aj in D2 and is followed by the long name phrase of Ruler 2 
ending in a partially eroded emblem glyph D4. Next comes a 
glyph block with three separate elements: the first is a ‘bearded 
head’ which is followed by an eroded glyph and HIX. It is clear 
that the HIX element was enough to interpret the head as a 
hypothetical K'EL and the eroded ‘affix’ as -ne. However, there 
are several problems with the syntax, as names of rulers and 
non-royal elites are usually separated by one of many standard 
verbal expressions based on the roots of ita or ila. Also, after the 
name of K'elen Hix we could expect a title, but the glyphs in D5 
are not like any known title of the Classic Period. 


The whole clause ends with a secondary clause which is headed 
by the resultative yitaj, here best translated as ‘they accompanied’ 
him followed by the names of the ‘Paddlers’ obligatorily 
designated as nah ho’ chan ajaw. Because of the unusual syntax 
it is difficult to interpret the two glyphs which follow the name 
of Ruler 2. However, it is also dubious to interpret them as titles 
of the king because emblems glyphs are not followed by any 
title, save b ahkab' and kalomte’ (both are absent in this text). If 
K'elen Hix is mentioned in the text, then he certainly had a very 
important role in the period-ending ceremony and later texts 
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confirm this assumption as he would serve at least two more 
kings during his lifetime. 


Apart from this mention of one (or two) non-royal elites in the 
royal inscriptions, the second half of the 7^ century is rare in 
monuments commissioned by the secondary elite, though they 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of their overlords. One reason 
for this is the lack of investigation in specifically non-royal elite 
compounds. The situation of Palenque is a confirmation of 
this argument. By excavating not only the Palace, but other 
elite (non-royal) residential groups inscriptions have been 
recovered. Also, due to their specific interest (commemoration 
of ancestors), the incensario texts, combined with later evidence, 
indicate a continuation of non-royal elite families in the same 
compound from at least the early 6" century. 


The absence of anything similar in Yaxchilan and Tonina 
can easily be seen as a consequence of the lack of excavations 
outside of the obviously royal compounds, though in the case 
of Yaxchilan I have argued that the special absence of royal 
inscriptions from 613 to 681 makes the lack of non-royal 
texts not at all unexpected. This drawback makes it difficult 
to articulate the available data into a neat pattern (and it is 
especially hard to construct quantitative patterns as in Houston 
and Stuart 2000). There is one slight qualitative difference 
among the monuments: beginning in the second half of the 
7* century rulers began to mention their secondary nobles in 
their own texts. Earlier the non-royal elite commissioned their 
own monuments, mentioning their overlords. This tradition 
continued in the 7? and 8? centuries, in the royal centres and 
outside of them. However, there are no mentions of non-royal 
elite persons as participants in rituals with the king before the 
7* century, or as I have narrowed it down, before the 650s. 


This qualitative statement is less dangerous to make than any 
quantification of the non-royal monuments as royal monuments 
exist before the 7^ century and their investigation clearly shows 
the absence of subordinate and titled non-royal elite. When the 
non-royal elite had the authority and possibly permission to 
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Figure 134 Palenque Aqueduct Panel 
(Drawing by Linda Schele and Peter 
Mathews) 


Figure 135 Palenque Throne Support 
Fragment (Drawing by William Ringle) 


represent themselves on their own ‘public’ monuments they did 
so during the 5^ and 6" centuries. Nevertheless their mention of 
participation in royal ceremonies on royal ‘public’ monuments 
could have been a new phenomenon. 


That being said, I am not arguing that non-royal elite persons 
did not play any role in royal ceremonies before the 650s. Rather 
I maintain that their role was changed in the eyes of their royal 
overlord in the Western Maya region. This last geographical 
criterion seems to me very important. There is no evidence of the 
same phenomenon in other regions of the Classic Period Maya 
Lowlands, except late 8 century examples from the Petexbatun 
region (especially Dos Pilas and Cancuen). Otherwise, non- 
royal elites were represented on painted polychrome ceramics 
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Figure 136 Tonina Monument 8 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


from the Northeast Peten quite frequently, mainly from the 
second half of the 7^ century and more conspicuously during 
the 8 century (Reents-Budet 1994). 


Rulers of other regions never portrayed their subordinate 
non-royal nobles (save captives) on their 'public monuments, 
although some nobles in Copan were able to commission their 
own inscriptions, in their own compounds from the late 7^ 
century. Here it is important to emphasise the adjective ‘public’ 
which designates any monument which was put on buildings 
either inside or outside or plazas. Though there are very different 
routes of access to these specific inscriptions and certainly 
cultural norms and changing attitudes restricted their ‘view’ in 
several ways, they differ substantially from ceramics, bones, and 
other ‘private’ texts, which needed to be looked at very closely 
in a highly restricted environment to be able to decode the 
information recorded. 


The representation of non-royal elite on royal ‘public’ 
monuments was restricted regionally (Western Region and 
later the Petexbatun) and temporally (from the 650s). Possibly 
general explanations like the 'growing power of the non-royal 
elite’ and ‘factional competition’ were among the causes. 
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Nevertheless, I think other factors which came from a specific 
historical context were equally important. 


The first mentions and concurrent representations of non-royal 
elite from royal inscriptions come from Palenque and Piedras 
Negras. First, as I have said they are known from the 650s 
(Piedras Negras Panel 4 and Panel 15, Palenque Aqueduct 
Blocks and Subterranean Tablets); these first representations/ 
records of names emphasise the non-royal elites as ‘warriors’; 
regardless of the ceremony in which they participate. Until the 
end of the 7^ century their representation would widen to their 
‘attendant’ role, in which they were recorded without much of 
a ‘warrior’ dress, even though the latter role continued to be 
important. 


Apart from the 6 century Selva Lacandona where later rulers 
(at least with the ajaw title) remembered their yajawte’ ancestors 
who were frequently captured (thus indirectly connecting them 
to the general idea of ‘war’), these 7* century records are the first 
ones which explicitly present the non-royal elite as “warriors. 
This ‘representational strategy’ coincides with the greatest 
involvement of an outside power into local politics. Though 
the Kanul dynasty and possibly Tikal were influential in the 
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political interactions of the Western Maya regions rulers, the 
role of the Kanul kings, especially Yuhknom Che'n II from the 
650s were qualitatively different. Intraregional warfare was not 
new, as is amply attested by early inscriptions of Yaxchilan and 
Piedras Negras, but perhaps the scale of it was indeed different 
(though it is difficult to assess and measure that hypothesis). 


To bean ally or an enemy ofa polity which obviously has more 
resources at hand would have required a highly integrated polity. 
Allies can be gained from factions, indeed this happened in the 
case of the triangle of Dos Pilas-Tikal- Calakmul. Integration is 
not the same as centralisation; rather it concerns the successful 
orientation of various segments of a polity’s population to 
the same direction. Integration is not only necessary between 
elites and non-elites, but among the elites themselves. The 
intensification of intraregional warfare that is attested by the 
emphasis on the rulers’ own role as warrior may have been the 
general reason behind the integration among the elite. 


Although the growing number of persons pertaining to higher 
ranked families could have generated a greater competition 
for resources both material and symbolic (however it is often 
forgotten that the tribute paying population was growing also), 
the 7?” century paradoxically showed the ascending power of the 
rulers. Thus, while elite competition was actively present, the 
authority of rulers was ever greater. Nevertheless, there is not too 
much evidence of conflicts between non-royal elite and royal 
elite, although competition occurs between and within ruling 
families (either that or only they are recorded). 


While the population of the royal palace compounds began to 
grow from this period it is not explicitly known who occupied 
these complexes, i.e. whether the non-royal elite was part of 
the court inhabitants (Martin 2000). Nevertheless, epigraphic 
evidence presented above indicates that the most important 
non-royal elite families had their own proper dwelling 
complexes sometimes close to royal palaces (for example in 
Copan and Palenque) which had been occupied long before 
the 7? century by the same family. 


Therefore, while I share with Houston and Stuart (2000:73- 
74) the view that there was factional competition within royal 
families; I do not see this as a specific feature of the Late Classic. 
Also, I think that the presence of non-royal elite persons on 
royal public monuments reflects an integrative mechanism by 
the actual rulers to facilitate competition in an environment 
of heightened intra- and interregional warfare. Different sites 
reacted differently to this competitive political situation, but 
regional patterns can be discerned. In the Northeast Peten, 
especially around Naranjo, Tikal, Rio Azul and later in the 
Lake Peten Itza region, polychrome painted ceramics began 
to represent nobles in the same palace where the rulers sat. 
However, most of these ceramics date to the 8^ century 
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(examples from the late 7^ century are rare) and it is not clear 
which of them were royal gifts to nobles or made in a workshop 
which pertained to a non-royal elite family. 


Therefore the appearance of royal monuments with nobles in 
the second half of the 7^ century in the Western Maya region 
could have been an ingenious strategy to mobilise the nobles 
and their connected subordinates in a particular historical 
situation in relation to the wars among Calakmul, Palenque 
and Piedras Negras. The success of this strategy is evident in 
the archaeological record: greater palaces, more construction 
and thus inferentially more tribute and resource of human 
power which was a direct result of the concentration of outside 
population in royal centres. This process is well attested in both 
Piedras Negras (Houston et al. 2003) and Palenque (Liendo 
Estuardo 2001, 2007) where the nucleation of population, both 
elite and non-elite accelerated from the 6505. 


Of course the necessity to integrate the non-elite made them 
much more important and therefore rather relevant to the 
politics of the now ‘sacred’ rulers but this fact alone does not 
mean that they shared with rulers in authority and power. Non- 
royal nobles did not become in any way representative of the 
Palenque or Piedras Negras polity, and they stayed in their own 
palace complexes which were built perhaps hundreds of years 
before they appeared in their own or their overlords’ written 
records.?é 


This specific process of integration, as I have argued, is first 
attested in the sites of Piedras Negras and Palenque, but as 
others indicated, the heyday of this political strategy was the 8^ 
century. It embraced almost all of the other sites of the Western 
region with inscriptions, most conspicuously Yaxchilan, 
Bonampak, Pomona and Tonina. However the successors of the 
supposed ‘inventors, the descendants of Pakal and K’an Ahkul 
I remained at the forefront in the application. 


I believe that at least in two aspects the political situation 
of the rulers and other elites of 8 century differed greatly 
from that of their 7? century predecessors. First, Calakmul's 
intrusion into the region was severely restricted and there is not 
too much evidence that its rulers played a role in local politics 
either directly or indirectly (and so the interregional ‘mover’ of 
politics suddenly disappeared). Second, contrary to the previous 
fifty years, when Piedras Negras and Palenque seemingly 
determined the outcomes in intraregional competitions, the 
number of participants in the pursue of fame, glory, power and 
ultimately material resources was growing, and polities which 
had played subordinate roles between 650 and 680, resurfaced. 
While interregional interactions almost disappeared from the 
inscriptions, intraregional warfare made its presence even more 
prominent. 


3 "This political solution for a particular political problem was certainly 


inspiring for other regional elite like that of the Northwestern Yucatan sites of 
Jaina and Xcalumkin where both the representation on ceramics and on public 
monuments of rulers was implemented from the 8" century, and interestingly 
this practice coincided with the sudden influx of population (from the south?) 
into the Puuc Hills region (Dunning 1994). 


CHAPTER V 
PEAK AND COLLAPSE OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM: 
THE WESTERN MAYA REGION FROM 695 TO 950 


The 8" century ‘begins’ in the 680s, if one takes into account 
regional politics (Calakmul's withdrawal), and it ends in the 
early 800s with the last inscriptions of most of the participant 
dynasties of the region (Bonampak 792, Palenque 799, Piedras 
Negras 805, Yaxchilan 810, La Mar 815, Panhale 830). There 
are only two dynasties attested after 850, Sak Tz’i’ and Tonina, 
the last survivors of a collapsed political system which was built 
on the integration of the royal and non-royal elite. 


V.1 Wars for the Control of the Selva Lacandona 


The 680s, after two decades of relatively peace, began with wars 
recorded at various sites. The different records, read together, 
suggest that a general reconfiguration of political allegiances 
was under way and at least three dynasties, important in the 
6* century but less fortunate in the 7", wanted their share of 
people and territory at the cost of Palenque and Piedras Negras. 


The first war campaigns would involve Piedras Negras, 
Palenque, Tonina, Sak Tz’i} Ake and Yaxchilan with various 
other sites whose whereabouts are not known. While the wars 
of the 650s concerned the Tabasco plains, and generally resulted 
in a partition where the ruler of Moral stayed within the orbit 
of Calakmul, and Santa Elena was attacked several times both 
by Palenque and Piedras Negras, the wars of the 680s and 690s 
were waged in the Selva Lacandona. 


The first signs of turmoil from the realm of Piedras Negras 
can be detected in the inscriptions of the new Yaxchilan king, 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IIL' Although controversy surrounded 
the dating of several monuments by him, and it is especially 
difficult to sort out the contemporary and retrospective events, 
the general consensus is that most of his monuments were not 
in place before 723 (Martin and Grube 2000:123) From all 
his monuments, only Stela 19 and 20 remain which could have 
been dedicated close to the dates recorded on them, 681 and 
713, respectively. However, later inscriptions still add some 


additional clue to political event of the first 40 years of his rule. 
!— [tzamnaj B'ahlam III was the son of Yaxun B'ahlam III who led campaigns 
against Hix Witz and was an overlord of Bonampak. Itzamnaj B'ahlam III's 
mother was Ix Pakal, a royal lady from Yaxchilan itself though probably not 
from the royal family. 

? The main buildings where the monuments of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III are found 
were dedicated in the last two decades of his reign like Structure 23 (after 726), 
Structure 44 (732) and Structure 11 (738). The date of Structure 41 is difficult 
to decide as the monuments in front of it (Stelae 15, 16, 18, 19, 20) date from 
681 to 729. However, they commemorate exactly the same captures as the lintels 
and the hieroglyphic stairway of Structure 44 making thus very plausible that 
Structure 41 was dedicated closer to the latest stela asa single program, especially 
in light of the numbered 5 winikhab’ title registered on Stelae 15, 16 and 18. 
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The inscriptions of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III were constructed 
around two main topics which were duly recognised by former 
researchers: the first is the various captures on stelae, lintels 
and stairways; the second is the interactions of the ruler with 
women representing different polities or political factions 
(Proskouriakoff 1963-1964; Schele and Freidel 1990:262-305; 
Grube and Martin 2000:123-126). 


The most embellished narrative is the one presented by Linda 
Schele and David Freidel (1990:477, note 12) which was built 
completely ita’~‘to accompany’ transitive verb which was 
mistranslated as ‘sibling. All the convoluted relations among 
the actors of Yaxchilan look much simpler now. 


The political environment in which Itzamnaj B’ahlam III 
sat on his throne was a relatively stable one from which two 
important rulers stood out, K’an Ahkul I from Piedras Negras 
and Yuhknom Ch’e’n II from Calakmul. However, before his 
accession the new ruler of Yaxchilan captured a certain yajawte’ 
of K’ahk’ Ti’ Kuy, the king of Naman or La Florida (Figure 137; 
Lopes 2003).? La Florida's relation with Piedras Negras was 
expressed eloquently by the marriage of Ix Winikhab' Ajaw to 
the son of K'an Ahkul I in 686. This royal lady later received 
much attention from its husband as she was represented on 
Stelae 1 and 3 detailing the most important ceremonies in 
which she took part (ma[h ]kaj and na fh ]waj), each adding one 
more piece of background information to the current ceremony 
carved on the monument (Figure 138).* 


? La Florida’s inscriptions are much eroded and do not give much information 


on this once important polity (Graham 1970), however it is known that its 
rulers maintained good relations with Zapote Bobal (Hix Witz), the Ik’ polity 
(the general area around Motul de San José) and El Peru in the first half of the 
8" century (Lopes 2003). Also, polychrome painted ceramics indicate that its 
rulers were using the &'ubul ch ata[h Jn winik title frequently ascribed to polities 
pertaining to the El Mirador Basin. New investigations by Guido Krempel and 
Sebastian Matteo will certainly give new details about the rulers of La Florida. 
* Stela 1 was dedicated in 706 to the memory of K'an Ahkul I (perhaps 
concerning the smoking of the bones of the dead ruler, puluy utziitil; see 
Fitzsimmons 1998:274); just as Panel 15 was commissioned for the same 
occasion, probably here referring to the ritual re-entry of a tomb (elnah[aj]; 
see Houston eż al. 2000b:104-105). The role of ix Winikhab' Ajaw was quite 
important as she was portrayed with an object or instrument for ‘splashing’ the 
smoke of fire (o7mib') on Stela 1. On Stela 3 her role was even more important as 
she sat on her own throne with her daughter (Ix Juntahn Ahkul). It is not known 
what happened with the young daughter, but she was most probably married to 
some foreign dignitary. Ix Winikhab’ Ajaw remained influential to the end of 
the reign of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul IL for she participated in a marriage in 729, 
probably close to the death of her husband. Her importance is more mysterious 
if one takes into account that the next ruler of the site was not her offspring. 
Thus, one conclusion is that she represented a political elite group, namely the 
site of La Florida and perhaps through her a whole range of complex political 
allegiances to the western part of the Peten. 
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Figure 137 Yaxchilan Lintel 45 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


Itzamnaj B'ahlam III'5s attack in 681 against La Florida could 
have been an indirect challenge to the whole status quo formed 
by the rulers of Piedras Negras and perhaps that of Calakmul. 
Also, it probably indicates that Calakmul's power was not as 
strong as it was in the 650s, and the accession of Jasaw Chan 
K'awil of Tikal less than a year later in 682 could have been 
another sign of the weakening grasp of Yuhknom Ch'e'n II of 
Calakmul in the Southern Lowlands. 


Itzamnaj B'ahlam IITs next campaign aimed against the 
Selva Lacandona. On Lintel 44 (Figure 139) he proudly 
commemorates the capture of Aj Sak Ichiy Pat in 689, who was 
from Sak Lakal, a polity otherwise mentioned on Piedras Negras 
Panel 2 among the subordinates of K'an Ahkul I in 667. These 
two campaigns in two separate directions against polities whose 
rulers were subordinates or in friendly relationship with K'an 
Ahkul I probably indicate that Itzamnaj B'ahlam III was trying 
to prove his independent status. 


Nevertheless, from inscriptions of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II 
a rather different picture can be reconstructed. No mention 
is made of defeats or major victories; rather the emphasis is 
on vassals who served not just him but his successors. The 
integrative policy begun by his father gained more momentum 
during his reign. In Piedras Negras his father was the first to 
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represent a woman on a stela (Stela 33 in 643) but K'ihnich 
Yo'nal Ahkul II was the first who represented his saja/ on 
monuments (Figure 140; Stela 6, Stela 5 and probably Stela 2). 
Another reason which could have explained the relative freedom 
of Yaxchilan's ruler was the apparent turmoil caused by a series 
of campaigns led by the new ruler of Tonina against Palenque's 
Usumacinta dependencies, which involved a resurgent Sak Tz’i’ 
and in an unspecified way K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II. 


To clarify how these various strands come together, it is 
important to look at the political situation of Palenque after 
the death of Pakal the Great. The first task of the new king, 
K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam II was his accession, which happened 
132 days after the death. He then took care (yak aw junta[h] 
nhe gave the diligent service’) of the tomb itself, finishing 
the Temple of the Inscriptions (B'alun Te' Nah). Eventually 
his main project was the construction of the Cross Group 
whose magnificent tablets and a/fardas contain a great deal of 
‘screened’ information on mythology, history and ritual from a 
specifically Late Classic Palenque perspective. 


Another of his projects was Temple XVII where recently a new 
panel was unearthed (a quarter of it as reused construction 
material from Temple XXI). Its first half deals with an 
unspecified return back to Lakam Ha' which happened during 
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the reign of Butz’aj Sak Chik but the later narrative somehow 
builds on this early event, though the second half of the 


inscription is very fragmentary. 

The tablet of Temple XVII represents a standing ruler with a 
captive and the caption details the date as 3 Men 13 K’ayab’ 
(G1-H1). Also, the late narrative of the text begins with a date 
of 10 Chuwen 4 Sak and a fragmented passage (Figure 141): 
Palenque Temple XVII Tablet, G1-H2 


ochi uch en pu[j] tz am[al] way[wa]l [po] ajaw yeb tej 
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Figure 138 Piedras Negras Stelae 1 & 3, Fronts (Drawings by John 
Montgomery) 


[kibnich kan bahlam] b'akel way[wa]l [k uhul b'ak(V) 
Lajaw] 


“he entered the cave of the Reed Throne Companion 
Spirit, the Divine Po' Lord, he officiated it, K'ihnich 
Kan B'ahlam, the Bony Spirit Companion, the Divine 
B'ak(VV)l Lord" 


Although there was debate about the Long Count position of 


this particular Calendar Round (see Mathews 2001), the same 
information was carved on the right tablet of the Temple of the 
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Figure 139 Yaxchilan Lintel 44 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


Sun Sanctuary (Mathews 2004) situating the event during the 
rulership of Kan B'ahlam II (Figure 141): 


Palenque Temple ofthe Sun Sanctuary Tablet, C1-A8 


ochi uch e’n pu[j] tz am[a]l way[wal] po’ ajaw yeb'tej 
b'akel way[wa]l kilh ]nich kan b'a[b ]lam aj pitzil olh ]l 
K'ub[ul] mat[wi]l ajaw 


“he entered the cave of the Reed Throne Companion 
Spirit, the Divine Po' Lord, he officiated it, the Bony 
Spirit Companion, K'ihnich K'an B'ahlam, the Beautiful 
One, Divine Matwil Lord" 


The only slight difference here is in the additional title of Kan 
B'ahlam II and the certainty that the date corresponds to the 
Long Count 9.12.15.7.11 or September 12, 687. The text clearly 
records an attack of Kan B'ahlam against Tonina pitting against 
each other the respective spirit companions of the two dynasties. 
The bakel waywal title is a frequent epithet of Palenque rulers, 
especially that of Kan B'ahlam, while the pu/7/ tz amal waywal 
shows up at least twice in the inscriptions of Tonina apparently 
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as a title of the rulers of this site (Martin and Grube 2000:181; 
Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:11-32). 


The attack against Tonina was interpreted as the demise of 
Ruler 2 (Martin 2003c:118) and 9 months later a new ruler, 
K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk sat on the throne in the defeated 
Tonina. Although he ruled until 708, or only 20 years, he spent 
most of his time at war in the Selva Lacandona, clearly trying 
to seize territories claimed by Palenque' rulers. It is frequently 
stated that B'aknal Chaahk tried to avenge the attack of 687, 
while it is forgotten that perhaps Kan B'ahlam II responded to 
former attacks by Ruler 2, the first Tonina king who represented 
captives on his monuments. 


The general extension of Kan B’ahlam’s authority can be 
measured by Moral Stela 4 where he is said to be the overlord 
of the thrice inaugurated ruler of Moral (Martin 2003b). After 
his first (661) and second (662) inauguration (both recorded 
with k ahlaj hun~‘it was tied on, the headband’), Muwan Jol? 
Pakal was again tied with a headband but this time the text adds 
that this happened in Palenque itself. The date is 9.12.18.5.0 
(690). Only sixteen days later, Kan B'ahlam II was beginning 
to be the ‘master of ceremonies’ which were connected to the 
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Figure 140 Piedras Negras Stelae 5, 6 and 2 with the representation 
of non-royal elite on the front and the sides (Drawings by John 
Montgomery 
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Figure 141 Palenque Temple XVII Text, 
detail (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


dedications of various parts of the Cross Group structures 
and took 4 days to complete, with burning of incensarios and 
probably with dignitaries attending from all over the Palenque 
polity. The swing of the political allegiance of the Moral ruler 
just shows how much the power of Palenque was growing and 
how that of Calakmul was fading away in the Tabasco region. 


Another indication of the far-reaching authority of Kan B'ahlam 
II can be found in the 14 remaining different monuments 
dedicated to commemorate the wars of K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk 
of Tonina. As far as the documentation goes, these campaigns 
were conducted from 692 to 702 and involved the region of the 
Selva Lacandona north from Bonampak. Various monuments 
give the same information of the captures by the Tonina ruler. 


My reconstruction of the campaigns is similar to that of other 
epigraphers (Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:II-33-35; 
Mathews 2004:130-135; Martin 2003c:122-131), but I also 
think there is enough information to suggest that a resurgent 
Sak Tz’ was participating either as an ally or as an opportunistic 
attacker during one part of the campaigns. And in this respect I 
differ from most of the authors who decided to put the date of 
the Brussels and Denver panels in the middle of the 7^ century 


(Schele and Grube 1994:116). 


The dates of the captures recorded on the various groups 
of Tonina monuments were worked out by Peter Mathews 
(2001), and according to this reconstruction the first event 
in the sequence was recorded on the Lexington Panel (Figure 


3. Group 1 contains Fragment 43, the Lexington Panel and Monument 84 all 
mentioning the date ofthe capture and the name and political affiliation of the 
captives showing them in sitting position. Group 2 comprises of two panels or 
perhaps stairway blocks, Monuments 27 and 125, which show lying or falling 
captives with their names and captor. Group 3 has four remaining monuments 
(31, 52, 65, 72) all once situated in the ballcourt reporting perhaps the ‘darting’ 
of the captives. Group 4 contains four additional monuments (2, 141, 155, 
K'awil Mo’ Panel): these do not pertain together but each records various parts 
of the campaigns. Also, I think the stela base Monument 91 reports on the same 
campaigns. 
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142), a capture in 9.12.19.16.5 (February 8, 692), less than 
one month after the dedication of the Palenque Cross Group 
temples where Kan B'ahlam II recorded his own victory against 
Tonina. Unfortunately neither the name of the captive nor his 
origin was preserved on the Lexington Panel. 


The next date in the sequence is connected to Monument 2 
(Figure 143) and the K’awil Mo’ Panel (Figure 144), which 
together with Monument 27 (Figure 145) commemorate the 
capture of a high-ranked non-royal noble who was certainly a 
subordinate of Kan B'ahlam II. The date is 9.13.0.10.3 (October 
4, 692). Monument 27 only records the name K’awil Mo’ and the 
information that his capture was officiated by K'ihnich B'aknal 
Chahk adding on the top of that that the representation is a 
'tied-up' (chaklib) captive (Wichmann 2002). The impressive 
K'awil Mo’ Panel reveals the date and his exact relation to the 
site of Palenque. The event recorded on this panel is a ‘star-war’ 
against the zok’ pakal of Aj Pitzil which was the childhood name 
of Kan B'ahlam II. This information is crucial for connecting all 
the other captives whose representations were literally placed in 
the sloping walls of the Tonina ball court (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993:372-374). 


The next recorded capture (Monument 72, 84; Figure 146) 
mentions Chan Sak Masul who was laconically said to be from 
Pep Tun (Martin 2003c:124). This information again is crucial 
because Pep Tun was the name of La Mar and thus it is known 
that this war campaign was aimed at the Usumacinta region 
against a subordinate of Palenque. 


The final dates of this long military campaign of K'ihnich 
B'aknal Chahk are found on Monument 141 (Figure 147) 
which records the capture ofa certain Mamas Ajaw and then 
on 9.13.4.13.10 (November 19, 696) the capture of Hus. 
Monument 141 also records the celebration of two important 
period endings (9.13.5.0.0 and 9.13.7.9.0) and the dedication 
of the ballcourt called Huk Ek’ K'an Nal and termed as an zx 
ahal or ‘three conquest’ ballcourt “owned” by K'ihnich B'aknal 
Chahk himself. 


From the shield inscriptions on the sloping walls of the ballcourt 
it is known that there were at least six captures, but only two 
can be identified for certain. Fragment 43 and Monument 
65 (from the ballcourt) mention Sak B'ahlam, also as a yajaw 
(subordinate) of Aj Pitzil (Figure 148); and Monuments 31 and 
155 (Figure 149) record the name of Yax Ahkul who was a lord 
from Anay Te; a site most probably between Piedras Negras and 
Yaxchilan, on the left shore of the Usumacinta River (Grube, 
Martin, and Zender 2002:11-33). 


Although the dates of the captures are distributed within a four- 
year period (692-696), thus confirming that there were several 
different attacks against various sites, there was one common 
factor, namely that all ofthe captives—K’awil Mo, Sak B'ahlam, 
Chan Sak Masul and Yax Ahkul—were the subordinates of 
Kan B'ahlam II of Palenque. Two of the sites can be identified 
with La Mar and modern Anaite close to the left bank of the 
Usumacinta River, which indicates at least one direction which 
Tonina aimed. 
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Figure 142 Tonina Monument 157 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 143 Tonina Monument 2 (Drawing by Frans Blom) 


Figure 144 Tonina Monument 172 (Drawing by Simon Martin) 
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The accepted interpretation is that K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk 
was avenging the attack of Kan B'ahlam II against Tonina in 
687. Nevertheless, there could easily have been other reasons. 
It is safer to say that B'aaknal Chaahk was eager to attack 
and control sites close to the Usumacinta which were during 
that period under the authority of Palenque. What is gained 
from inscriptions is the prior expansion of the authority of 
Kan B'ahlam II, which reached from Moral on the San Pedro 
River (and perhaps Santa Elena also) to the left shores of the 
Usumacinta River in Anaite and La Mar, the last one always 
believed to be firmly under the control of Piedras Negras. This 
means that Kan B’ahlam’s authority was recognised in a semi- 
circle of approximately hundred kilometres. 


Perhaps one episode of this series of attacks to wrest the middle 
Usumacinta from Palenque was the joint attack of K'ihnich 
B'aknal Chahk and K'ab' Chan Te, the ruler of Sak Tz’’ against 
La Mar. The basic problem for proving that hypothesis is the 
lack of firm Long Count dates on two of the three monuments 
which are used as evidence. In my previous treatment of the 
subject (Bíró 2005) I left open the possibilities, feeling that 
there is not enough evidence to decide for either of the various 
scenarios. Nevertheless, I now prefer a later dating of the Denver 
and Brussels Panels, which perhaps fits better into the context 
of the wars of Tonina against Palenque at the end of the 7^ 
century, rather than in the earlier proposed context: that ofa 
hypothetical rebellion against a former overlord (że. Sak Tz?’ 
against Piedras Negras). 


The Brussels and Denver Panels (Figure 150) certainly formed 
part of a single text which was looted from an unknown site, 
the nature of the narrative making it plausible that this must 
have been Sak Tz’i’ itself (see Anaya Hernandez, Guenter and 
Zender 2003). Together they comprise the end or middle part 
of a larger text, as the first glyphs are the end of a clause that is 
lacking the date and the verb. 


The dating of the monuments has been problematical, as they 
are not connected to a Long Count. The possibilities for the 
first Calendar Round date 8 Chikchan 18 Kumk'u are 9.10.3.2.5 
(February 26,636), 9.12.15.15.5 (February 13, 688), and 
9.15.8.10.5 (February 1, 740), with the second and third dates 
of the inscription following about five years later. For the three 
Piedras Negras kings named Yo'nal Ahkul who are candidates to 
be named in the inscription, the respective reigns are: 603-639, 
687-729 and 759-767 (Martin and Grube 2000:138-153; Biró 
2004). Yo'nal Ahkul III is easily ruled out, as all of the date 
possibilities fall before his reign. It is also known that the Sak 
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Figure 146 Tonina Monuments 72 & 84 (Drawings by Peter Mathews and Ian Graham, respectively) 


TZ'i ruler during this period was Aj Sak Max, while the Ak'e Brussels and Denver Panels, A1-D8 

lords were Knot B'ahlam and Aj Sak Telech (Mathews 1980, 

Miller and Martin 2004). Therefore the text was recorded events yo-NAL-AK K'IN-AJAW-wa u-KAB'-ya 2-WINIK- 

during the reigns of Yo'nal Ahkul I or the Yo'nal Ahkul IL” HAPB'-AJAW 2-WINIK-pi-tzi k’a-b’a-CHAN-TE’ 
17-5-HAB’-b’i-ya 8 Chikchan 18 Kumk’u i-u-ti 
13 Imix 5 Sip u-CHOK-K'AK" NIK-MO' pe- 


5. The dates are the following: TUN-AJAW tu- CH'E'N-na k'a-b'a-CHAN-TE 
Denver Panel (earlier dating scenario)-Yo’nal Ahkul I SAK-TZT-wa b'a-ka-b'a JUN-PAS 1 Ak bal u-?-ku 
9.10.3.2.5 8 Chikchan 18 Kumk'u February26, CH'AK-ka-B'AH-hi u-? NIK-MO’ pe-TUN-AJAW 
636 i 
9.10.8.6.2 13 Ik’ 5 Sip April 17, u-KAB’-ya 2-WINIK-HAB'-AJAW k’a-b’a-CHAN- 
641 "TS TE u-K'IN-ni-AJAW 2 K'an 3 Chikchan chu-ka-ja 
Pr ABRE dA. ?-MO' a-k'e-AJAW yi-ta-ji ya-b'a-?-la AJ-K'AN- 
Brussels Panel na-?-la 4 Kimi pe-ka-ja ya-b’a-?-la AJ-K'AN-na-?-la 
ro M 2 K'an7Sip April 19, AJ-yi-?-a AJ-CHAK-TOK'-la AJ-?-su AJ-pa-wi-la 

1 i . i n , 
9.10.8.6.5 3 Chikchan 8 Sip April 20, AJ-a-TUN-ni AJ-a-mu-a pe-ka-ja yi-chi-NAL k'a- 
641 b'a-CHAN-TE' SAK-TZT-AJAW 
9.10.8.6.6 4 Kimi 9 Sip April 21, 

641 3 » . apes NA > 
Denver Panel (later dating scenario)-Yo’nal Ahkul II J ° nal all hJ kh ul] k na 4j aw ukab fj ily cha winikbab 

9.12.15.15.5 8 Chikchan 18 Kumk'u February13, ajaw cha’ winik[hab’?] pitzi[il] kab” chan te’ huklajun 
688 M - ho’ hab'iy waxaklajun waxak ‘chikchan’ waxaklajun 
2 Yum iue kumkw iu[h]ti uxlajun imix ho’ sip’ uchok-&'a[b ]E' 
Brussels Panel nik mo’ pe[p]tun ajaw tu chen kab’ chan te’ sak tzi [aja] 
d : ed " ye. pa w b'alh]kab jun pas[aj] jun ‘akbal u-?-tun ch'akb'ab 

13.1.1. ikchan 8 Si ril 7, y , Rh p NM >. 
9.13.1.1.6 4 Kimi 9 Sip P Aprili, 693 u-? nik mo'pe[p]tun ajaw ukab [ji]y cha’ winikhab' ajaw 
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Figure 148 Tonina Fragment 43 and Monument 65 (Drawings by 
Peter Mathews) 
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kab’ chan te uk'in ajaw cha ‘kaw’ ux ‘chikchaw’ chu[h] 
kaj ?-mo' ak e ajaw yitaj yab’ ?-la aj kan ?-la chan ‘kimi’ 
pelh kaj yab’ ?-la aj kan ?-la aj yi-?-a aj chak to kal aj 
?-su aj pawil aj atun aj amua 'pe[h]kaj yichnal kab’ chan 
te’ sak tzi ajaw 


* ... Yonal Ahkul, K'in Lord he has made it to happen 
the two winikhab' lord, the two winikhab' ballplayer, 
Kab’ Chan Te’. 17 days “3 winik 5 hab’ since 8 Chikchan 
18 Kumk'u and then on 13 Imix 5 Sip, he threw fire 
Nik Mo, Peptun (La Mar) Lord into the cave [of ] K'ab' 
Chan Te, Sak Tz’? Lord, first [of the] land. 1 [day] was 
turned [and on] 1 Ak’bal the stone ? of ; the head- 
chopping ? of Nik Mo, Peptun (La Mar) Lord, he has 
made it to happen, the two winikhab' lord; his (true?) 
Kin Lord. [On] 2 Kan [on] 3 Chikchan was captured 
?-Mo, Ake Lord, he has accompanied him; Yab'-? He 
of K'an-?. [On] 4 Kimi they were called, Yab'-?, He of 
K’an-?, He of Yi-?a, He of Chak To' kal, He of ?, He of 
Pawil; He of Atun, He of Amua. They were called into 
the presence of K'ab' Chan Te, Sak Tz? Lord.” 


As I have just said above the narrative is incomplete in the sense 
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Figure 149 Tonina Monument 31 and 155 
(Drawings by Peter Mathews and Nikola -Grube) 


that it begins with the second half of a larger clause which could 
have contained a date and a verb (and perhaps an object). The 
derived transitive verb kab’~‘to command, to control’ most of 
the time follows a main clause with a passive or mediopassive 
verbs (though active transitive verbs occur also in this position). 
The verb in itself does not convey any hierarchical relationship, 
however when two named individuals are in the same sentence, 
the first being the direct object ofa passive or mediopassive verb 
and the second being the subject of the derived transitive verb, 
then it is generally understood that this second person sanctifies 
the action done by the first person. 


This line of thinking would indicate that K'ab' Chan Te' had 
the upper hand in an action which involved one of the Yo'nal 
Ahkuls of Piedras Negras. Nevertheless, it is also possible that 
it recorded an action against somebody or something else 
possessed by the Piedras Negras king (thus yajaw, usajal, or utok” 
pakal etc.); a third possibility would be to suggest a friendly 
relationship between the two actors such as is documented 
on Tamarindito Hieroglyphic Stairway 3 where Chit Wolok, 
(the local ruler) sanctifies an event which involved his overlord 
Itzamnaj K'awil of Dos Pilas (personal communication 
with Simon Martin 2005). A closer parallel is the text of 


Brussel panel 


Denver panel 


nd Brussels Panels (Drawing by Linda Schele) 
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the Hellmuth Panel where a subordinate of the Calakmul 
ruler actively participates in the ‘dressing’ of the leather and 
headdress’ (unu[h Jku[l] uko haw) of Kan Ahkul II of Piedras 
Negras. 


Therefore, it is very difficult to decide at present evidence 
which scenario would be more plausible. However the 
connection between Piedras Negras and Sak Tzi, as attested 
in later inscriptions, becomes much more complex then a 
simple overlord-subordinate relation. The later part of the text 
details a ‘fire-throwing’ action into the ‘cave’ of K'ab' Chan 
Te' by Nik Te' Mo' from Pep Tun (La Mar) which could have 
referred to the burning of a temple or sanctuary in the site of 
Sak Tz i. This single action, which is directly connected to the 
previous clause, triggers a four-day ‘rampage’ by K'ab' Chan Te’ 
His first action is described in a parallel structure of derived 
compound nouns similar to the ‘fire-throwing’ of the previous 
clause. Unfortunately not much can be said about the eroded 
and unique glyphs, save that it involved the ‘head-chopping’ of 
something (or somebody) pertaining to Nik Te’ Mo: 


Among the tiles of K'ab' Chan Te’ there is a very rare stative 
sentence whose interpretation is again controversial: 


Brussels and Denver Panel, C3 
u-K'IN-ni-AJAW 
uk in ajaw 
u-k'in-ajaw-( 
3SE-K IN-LORD-3SA 


“he (K'ab' Chan Te’) is his (the ruler of La Mars) Kin 
Lord” 


This expression perhaps indicates that K'ab' Chan Te’ claimed 
the royal title of Piedras Negras for himself as the true Kin 
Lord. However, Simon Martin (personal communication 2004) 
pointed out that the “his” in “he (K'ab' Chan Te’) is his K'in 
Lord", while necessarily referring to someone named earlier in 
the text, could easily refer to Yo'nal Ahkul as to the lord of La 
Mar. This last interpretation would be in line with a scenario 
where K'ab' Chan Te’ acts as a subordinate or ally of the ruler 
of Piedras Negras. The ‘head-chopping’ cannot be a peaceful act 
and it can be supposed that just one day after the ‘fire throwing’ 
or ‘burning’ of something pertaining to K'ab' Chan Te’, he 
responded with an equally violent action. 


The following two clauses are the best understood from the 
whole text. The first is the capture of two individuals during 
the night indicated by the double days, one the ruler (or a 
noble) from Ak'e and the second is from a place not attested 
in other inscriptions. The last sentence is again contains two 
clauses (a couplet) and it relates that various persons, among 
them the formerly captured Yab’ were called into the presence 
of Kab Chan Te’. This last sentence also indicates that the 
Sak Tz’ ruler probably did not personally participate in 
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the captures. The captives were presented to him in a similar 
way to the ‘presentations’ on the Bonampak Murals and the 
unprovenanced Kimbell Art Museum Panel. 


What the text makes it plausible is that the lord of Sak Tzi 
was the enemy of the lords of Ak’e and La Mar, and eventually 
he had the upper hand in their relationships, although the fate 
of the two captives is not known. The position of the Piedras 
Negras ruler is more difficult to assess. Either he was an enemy, 
the first victim of the aggressive politics of Kab’ Chan Te’ or he 
was an overlord-ally, in some way participating in these actions. 
Epigraphers finding themselves in front of such a dilemma of 
interpretation usually turn to intertextual evidence. 


The relation between Piedras Negras and Sak Tz? is not well 
documented, and the only secure date from the 7“ century 
comes from Piedras Negras Stela 26 where a certain K’ab’ Chan 
Te’ is one of the captives at the front of the monument (the 
other is an aj k uhun of Pakal of Palenque). This event certainly 
happened sometime between 623 and 628. In the case of the 
earlier dating scenario, the captured K’ab’ Chan Te’ could have 
been the same as the one recorded on the Sak Tz panels (taking 
the earlier dating option) and in that case either an enemy 
(rebelled after his release) or an obedient lord serving his new 
overlord and conquering neighbouring polities. The release of 
captives is a rare, but not unknown event among the customs 
of the Classic Period. Yihch’ak B’ahlam of Seibal was clearly 
captured but released and stayed firmly under the sway of the 
ruler of Dos Pilas. 


Other occasions are less secure as the capture and release of 
Kan Joy Chitam II (where I think there is a mistranslation 
and over interpretation of the relevant text) and the case of 
B'ajlaj Chan K'awil, who was not captured but clearly attacked 
by his future overlord Yuhknom Che'n II. Also, rebellions are 
not rare as is attested in the case of the ‘changing-side’ of the 
rulers of Caracol (against Tikal), Naranjo (against Calakmul) 
or Quirigua (against Copan). Indeed this speculative scenario 
coupled with a possible friendly relation with Palenque (the 
joint presentation of the Sak Tz’? and Palenque captives) would 
explain why Palenque had a strong presence in the Usumacinta 
area in the 690s, especially in La Mar. 


If K'ab' Chan Te’ had acted in the name of Yo'nal Ahkul I then 
the attack against La Mar would have been a new conquest, like 
the case of Ak’e whose ruler certainly sent a ‘page’ into the court 
of the next Piedras Negras ruler in the 660s (Panel 2). 


Nevertheless, there are two inscriptions which make the later 
scenario also possible. Tonina monument 91 (Figure 151) is a 
fragment which unfortunately lacks a date but it relates a ‘star- 
war” against the ‘flint-and-shield’ of Nik Te’ Mo’ pep tun ajaw. 
This text is exactly the same as the one presented on the K'awil 
Mo' panel where before the capture of K'awil Mo; it is said that 
the ‘flint-and-shield’ of Aj Pitzil, the lord of Palenque got ‘star- 
warred. One of the captives of B'aknal Chahk is Chan Masul 
from Pep Tun and a vassal of Aj Pitzil, however he was not 
the ruler of the defeated site. Thus, although it is not provable 
beyond doubt, the most plausible scenario is that Monument 91 


Figure 151 Tonina Monument 91 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


Figure 152 Saint Louis Column (Drawing by Simon Martin) 
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commemorated the same campaign as several other inscriptions 


of B'aknal Chaahk. 


Another clue is the unprovenanced Saint Louis Column (Figure 
152) which commemorates the 13 year anniversary ofa certain 
‘Etznab’-Jawbone’ of Ak’e as the subordinate (yajaw) of B'aknal 
Chahk in 715, at least seven years after the death of the latter. 
Therefore, the ruler of Ak’e, a site close to La Mar, Sak Tz’? and 
Bonampak, was proud to express his loyalty to a dead Tonina 
king. What stands out from these two texts is the parallel 
between the sites attacked/controlled by Tonina and Sak TZ'i': 
La Mar and Ak’e. 


The date of the capture of Chan Masul by B’aknal Chahk is 
9.13.1.0.4 (14 March, 693) while accepting the later dates for 
the Sak Tz’? panels would put the attacks of K'ab' Chan Te’ 
against La Mar and Ak between 9.13.1.1.2 (April 4, 693) and 
9.13.1.1.4 (April 6, 693), only 20 days later. 


Although this could be a mere coincidence, the timing of battles, 
especially against the same foes, in a very short period of time 
usually indicates joint actions or opportunistic attacks exploiting 
the relative weakness of the defeated polity. Another argument 
for accepting the later dating of the Sak Tz'i' panels is based on 
retrodictive reasoning: most of the 8^ century monuments from 
the Selva Lacandona attest the obvious overlordship of the Sak 
Tzi kings over the rulers of Ak’e and various Xukalnah polity 
lords (see below), which could have been explained by wars of 
the 690s either as an ally of Tonina or as a subordinate of Piedras 
Negras (or overlord).” 


The change in the configuration of political authority after 
the campaigns of B’aknal Chahk cannot be overestimated. 
Palenque’s rulers would be constrained within narrower 
borders. However that does not mean that they did not reach 
out into faraway regions. B’aknal Chahk’s successors would 
become active participants in 8^ century politics and led 
intermittent attacks into the Selva Lacandona, and against the 
lower Usumacinta region. Piedras Negras’ future kings, after the 
drawback of the Kanul dynasty, done their best to control the 
Usumacinta river, but they had to share power with Sak TZ'i 
and Yaxchilan. 


The resurgence of this latter polity is the most interesting 
and most informative about Late Classic Period politics, as 
it can be connected to a wider phenomenon, namely the 
appearance or re-appearance of various small polities in a general 
rearrangement of Late Classic Period geopolitics taking place 
all over the Southern Lowlands. To understand better this 
process, I think it is helpful to look at the political events of 
the Northeast Peten at the beginning of the 8" century. 


Although the Kanul dynasty was seemingly not as influential as 
before, there is enough evidence to ascertain that Yuhknom ? 


It is interesting that while Palenque rulers would never show up again as 
overlords of the middle Usumacinta region, the same can be said about the rulers 
of Tonina who later restricted their interest to the Lacantun river region. The 
political ‘vacuum’ left by Palenque’s drawback was quickly filled by the rulers of 
Piedras Negras, Sak Tz? and Yaxchilan, and the smaller polities of the region 
certainly tried to use and play against each other these three polities. 
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Tok K'awil, the next ruler in Calakmul maintained his grip on 
almost all of Yuhknom Ch’e’n II5 former allies or subordinates, 
such as Dos Pilas, El Peru, La Corona and Naranjo. The only 
difference was the resurgence of Tikal which was, nonetheless, 
embroiled in wars from all sides (attacks by Dos Pilas in 705, 
the campaigns of the Naranjo nobility led by the daughter of 
the Dos Pilas king and later her son while carving out a realm 
in the Peten lakes region between 693 and 716). 


However, these are the wars of rulers who were recorded their 
allegiance to the Kanul dynasty, and not that of the Calakmul 
rulers themselves. Tikal was in a potentially advantageous 
geographical situation to reach out for the Western Maya region 
polities; however there is no direct mention of any personage 
connected to the mighty Northeast Peten site in the inscriptions 
of Usumacinta region. An indirect link between the Western 
Maya region and Tikal was the Ik’ polity whose capital was 
most likely Motul de San José (see Reents-Budet 1994). Stela 
2 of that site records the accession of K'ihnich Uxlajun Kuy as 
a subordinate (yajaw) of Jasaw Chan K’awil, the ruler of Tikal 
(Schele and Grube 1994:145).* While Yaxchilan’s rulers 
were trying to control the Selva Lacandona, the hinterland 
toward the Northeast Peten was equally important and they 
were using every opportunity to have a firm hegemony over the 
savanna region between the Usumacinta River and the Peten 
Itza Lake. To reach this goal it was indispensable to have good 
relationships with the rulers of Calakmul and Tikal who had 
their own fight. One of the wives of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III was 
Ix Uhal Chan ? who was an aj k uhun with ties to the Calakmul 
dynasty. Every epigrapher agrees that her exaltation was 
partly done by his son Yaxun B’ahlam IV (Martin and Grube 
2000:129), however is undeniable that her marriage could have 
gained important political allies in the court of the Calakmul 
kings during the reign of father and son. Also, an attack of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III against Hix Witz in 732 and subsequently 
the taking of wives from Hix Witz and Motul de San Jose by 
Yaxun B’ahlam IV again confirm the general political stance 
of the Yaxchilan rulers: balancing among potentially more 
powerful polities and trying to control potentially less powerful 
ones on both sides of the Usumacinta. 


To sum up of the political events and process in the first 20 
years of the ‘long’ 8^ century (680s-700s) it can be said that 
the political domain of Palenque was diminished and with it 
the region-wide authority of its rulers; the new ruler of Piedras 
Negras, K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II perhaps played some part in 
the process (as the ally or overlord of K'ab' Chan Te’). However 
his authority was also waning, though he continued to integrate 
his polity with the help of the non-royal elite. Nevertheless, 
he had to share power in the control of the Selva Lacandona 
more and more with the resurgent Sak Tzi and Yaxchilan 
polities. The first of these remained a local contender and 
its main activity area remained the Lakanha River and the 
lagoons to the north of it, while at Yaxchilan Itzamnaj B'ahlam 


* This seemingly unimportant small polity began to produce a distinctive 


elite ceramic which combined with other inscriptions reveals its rulers' 
interactions with various sites such as Hix Witz (Zapote Bobal), Tikal, Dos 
Pilas, Tamarindito, Machaquila, La Florida, Yaxchilan and Bonampak, therefore 
reflecting the geopolitical position and importance of the Lake Peten Itza region 
and a balancing politic in a multiple-centred Southern Maya Lowlands. 
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III began to build a small regional power on both sides of the 
Usumacinta. Tonina, after a decade of relative hegemony in the 
Selva Lacandona withdrew but remained influential, still a new 
contender in regional politics. 


The withdrawal of Calakmul did not lead to the appearance 
of a new region-wide hegemony which would make possible 
the consolidation of the structure of cris-crossing authorities. 
Earlier the attacks of Calakmul triggered an integrative policy 
which resulted in the tightening of the relations between rulers 
and the non-royal elite. With the disappearance of such a force 
it is interesting to investigate if the relationship of rulers and 
nobles changed with it. Below I present several arguments to 
indicate that the integration did not stop and that indeed there 
was a certain internal consolidation in several polities after the 
initial clashes resulting in greater visibility of the non-royal elite, 
in the royal centre and outside of it. Nevertheless, this did not 
lead directly into a weakening of royal authority or legitimacy 
but rather to the consolidation of polities. Simon Martin and 
Nikolai Grube (2000:58) in the case of Dos Pilas identified a 


similar pattern.” 


Although Dos Pilas was founded in the early 7^ century 
and the dynasties of the Western Region were much older, 
their development parallels much that of Dos Pilas as it 
can be said that from the 600s they were trying to survive 
the encroachments of Calakmul into their political affairs. 
Consolidation, as Martin and Grube indicated, did not 
necessarily involve peace; rather it was an attempt to fill the 
‘vacuum, to become the ultimate hegemon. The shift in Dos 
Pilas coincided with the relative withdrawal of Calakmul from 
the Petexbatun and Pasion regions leaving the scion dynasty 
from Tikal in the most advantageous position to become this 
sole hegemon (which quickly happened to be the case until the 
760s). 


V.2 Rulers and Nobles: the Golden Age of Regional 
Politics (700-750) 


It is common in historiography to form a period because of an 
indication that after a cluster of events something changed in 
the documentary record. From the 740s through the 750s the 
major sites of the Western Maya Region are either silent or we 
only have retrospective inscriptions: this can be interpreted as 
evidence of internal turbulence.!° 


The 8" century has generally been viewed as a single monolithic 
period with an inevitable slope to decline because of the growing 


? “Having survived its turbulent birth, Dos Pilas would now see a move 


toward consolidation under the 28-year rule of Itzamnaj K’awil. This is not to 
say that its militaristic ambitions were curtailed...but there was a distinct shift 
in emphasis from long-range, macro-political tensions to local affairs...” (Martin 
and Grube 2000:58). 

10 In Tonina there are no monuments from 739 to 762 (or possibly to 775; 
Mathews 2001); in Palenque there is a ‘little hiatus’ from 736 to 767 or probably 
till 783 (with only 4 dates coming from the period from later inscriptions); in 
Piedras Negras the situation is slightly different as there is a relatively good 
record about the activity of rulers, however the number of monuments drops 
significantly after the rule of Kan Ahkul II (3 monuments-Yo'nal Ahkul I, 11- 
Kan Ahkul I, 10-Yo'nal Ahkul IL, 6-K'an Ahkul IL, 2-Yo'nal Ahkul III, 3-Ha 
K'in Xok, 6-Yat Ahkul); finally in Yaxchilan factional dispute erupted after the 
death of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III in 742 which lasted till the accession of Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV in 752. 


power of the nobles and the sharing of royal authority (Schele 
1991 [1996]; Fash 1991; Stuart 1993; Miller 1993; Houston 
and Stuart 2000). However, perhaps the process of dissolution 
was not so straightforward; in addition the role ofthe non-royal 
elite could have been different. There is not any archaeological 
or epigraphic evidence to suggest that there was demographic 
drop or environmental stress in the first half of the 8^ century, 
and monuments and architecture all attest to a peak of royal 
achievements. 


I tried to demonstrate that the non-royal elite had commissioned 
their own monuments from the 5 century onwards and also 
had traced back their family lines to earlier times just as their 
overlords had done. This practice began in the 7? century but 
became more widespread in the 8" century among both ruling 
families and non-royal elite. One change did seem to occur: the 
ritual-political prerogatives of the non-royal elite widened and 
their role as warriors was supplemented in representation with 
tasks which included the active participation in period-ending 
rituals and in accession ceremonies. 


I have put special emphasis on the word ‘representation’ because 
as I have demonstrated the non-royal elite participated in the 
accessions and period-ending ceremonies but they were rarely 
represented physically on the monuments of rulers. It is difficult 
to decide whether these representations reflect the pressure by 
the non-royal elite on the royal dynasties, or to the contrary, 
whether they reveal a closer attachment to the ruler in a court 
society where prestige accrued closer to the king and vice versa 
in the eyes ofthe other segments of the population. 


To present the relevant events I begin with the continuing 
conflicts between Palenque and Tonina, and also between 
Palenque and Piedras Negras which in some (still poorly 
understood) way was connected. Next I follow with the 
Piedras Negras rulers’ involvement in the Selva Lacandona 
politics, which pitted them against Sak Tz’? and Yaxchilan and 
it is evident that this resulted in more conflicts and constant 
changing of the geopolitics of the region. Seemingly all other 
sites of the region circled around these major centres and their 
rulers, and non-royal elite leaders had subordinate relationships 
with them. 


After losing its subordinates from the upper Selva Lacandona 
region, K'ihnich K'an B'ahlam of Palenque did not involve 
himself in other quarrels, instead concentrating on dedicating 
more monuments in his site. His death in 702 was duly followed 
by the accession of his brother, K'an Joy Chitam II just as was 
arranged in 679 by their father the great Pakal. There is more 
controversy about K'an Joy Chitam II’s rule and ultimate fate 
than that of the other rulers of Palenque. 


Previous narratives present him as a defective ruler who was 
captured in 711 by the victorious king K'ihnich B'aknal 
Chahk (Mathews in Becquelin and Baudez 1982:846) and 
then sacrificed in Tonina (Schele and Freidel 1990:424). 
Nevertheless, this reconstruction of the events cannot explain 
away the most magnificent monument of K'an Joy Chitam II, 
the Palace Tablet which was dedicated in 720. Linda Schele 
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(1992) was the first who raised the possibility that K'an Joy 
Chitam II was held captive in Tonina and thus lived longer 
than 711. Recently David Stuart (20032) presented two more 
inscriptions which attested that K'an Joy Chitam II indeed 
was well and alive at least until 720, and he was able to pursue 
his own political agenda. However, he was keen to accept the 
scenario suggested originally by Peter Mathews and explained 
the discrepancy caused by the capture and later monuments as 
the possible release of K'an Joy Chitam II (Stuart 2003a:3)."! 


In the following pages I shall question some of these 
interpretations and suggest that K'an Joy Chitam II was never 
captured and thus there is no need to invoke very dubious 
analogies which investigated closer will be revealed to be false. 
There is another change in the events surrounding the supposed 
capture of K'an Joy Chitam II, namely the identity of the captor. 
Due to the discovery of new inscriptions in Tonina it is known 
that K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk was probably dead in 708 when a 
new ruler, the only two year-old K'ihnich ? K'ahk' came to the 
throne (Mathews 2001; Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:1I- 
37). His accession was ‘seen’ or better ‘witnessed’ by two high 
dignitaries, K'elen Hix (aj &'ubuz and ti’ sak hun) and Aj Chak 
Nah (aj kuhun and yajaw k ahk'). Therefore we must conclude 
that the attack in 711 was not led by the young king himself 
but most probably by one of his non-royal dignitaries; this fact 
alone has important implications for Late Classic Period Maya 
political organisation. 


Much of the ‘capture-narrative’ is based on Tonina Monument 
122 (Figure 153) which represents a hal£lying male captive 
stripped save his loincloth, with his hands characteristically 
bound by ropes to signal his status. Apart from these, he hasa 
headdress with a ‘jester-god’ diadem and an earflare. There is a 
short six-block glyphic text, three on the side of the captive and 
another three on his limb: 


Tonina Monument 122:A1-B3 


13 Ak' bal 16 Yax 'STAR-WAR' u-CH'EN-na K'AN- 
na JOY-CHITAM B'AK-la-AJAW 


13 ak b al 16 yax ‘star-war’ uch'en kan joy chitam 
b'ak(V)l ajaw 


"[on] 13 Ak'bal 16 Yax got ?-ed the cave of K'an Joy 
Chitam, B'ak(VI) lord" 


The short text says laconically that on 9.13.19.13.3 (26 August, 
711) the cave of K'an Joy Chitam was attacked. The text uses the 
undeciphered ‘star-war’ verb (Riese 1984; Martin 1996). The 
patient of this mediopassive verb can be various, such as zo k” 
pakal, kab’, ch en, or sometimes together kab’ cb en or directly 
the ‘main-sign’ of an emblem glyph. The attacked entities are 
sometimes possessed if they pertain to a person, in most cases 
by the third person ergative pronoun z-. Therefore it has to be 


clear that the verb never refers explicitly to a capture, indeed the 
! “The ‘star war’ with Tonina was real enough, but the consequences of 
Palenque’s military defeat seem to have been misinterpreted. The Palenque 
king was apparently not sacrificed, but was kept on the throne, perhaps even 
for several years under the watchful eye of Tonina’s ruler.” (Stuart 2003a:3) 
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Figure 153 Tonina Monument 122 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


text on Monument 122 only records that the “ch 27; of K'an Joy 
Chitan got ‘star-wared. 


While the meaning of ch’e is debated whether it refers 
sometimes to caves or sinkholes, or to temples or generally to 
community (or in combinations to site, city or a whole polity 
itself), it is clear that it is standing before or after toponyms, 
and in that sense it refers to places (habitable). The ‘star-war’ 
verb is very similar to another intransitive construction which 
involves the verb ochi~‘to enter’ which is sometimes followed 
by ch'e'n resulting in a possible translation as “entering the ch e’n 
of. This last expression also refers to warfare (see Martin 2004b; 
Velazquez 2004; 2005). 


The only information from the text itself, then, is an attack 
against K’an Joy Chitam’s ‘cave’ or more probably against 
Palenque. However, most epigraphers would add that the end 
of the text (specifically the name of the ruler and his emblem 
glyph) is carved on the leg of the captive, thus identifying him 
without question with K'an Joy Chitam II. Also, they would 
add that the ‘jester-god’ diadem on the head is another explicit 
sign of royalty. 


Clearly, it is common knowledge among epigraphers that 
glyphs painted on different body parts of captives in most cases 
contain their names/titles/place of origin and similar practice 
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was executed in the case of headdresses.'? Also, from various 
works of Linda Schele, Mary Miller and David Freidel it is also 
assumed that the ‘jester-god’ crown is a unique expression of 
royalty (Schele and Miller 1986; Freidel and Schele 1988). 
However, Alexander Parmington (2003) demonstrated that 
the ‘jester-god’ crown was not an exclusive symbol of rulership 
but was part of a larger matrix of material symbols which 
evoked rank rather then office, and at the 8^ century both 
royal and non-royal elite persons wore the jester-god on their 


head.” 


In addition, there are at least two monuments from Tonina 
which caution us to interpret the end of the clause of the text 
carved on Monument 122 as identifying the person as K’an 
Joy Chitam II. On Tonina Monument 27 the lying captive is 
wearing a Teotihuacan-influenced ‘owl-headgear’ which does 
not help to identify him as a ruler or a non-royal elite person. 
Nevertheless, the text on the side is shortly stating a name 
(K'awil Mo’) and a possible derived perfect participle /y/eb’te/j] 


12 


Examples include Piedras Negras Stela 12, Yaxchilan Lintel 8, Tonina 

Monuments 84 and 155 etc.; the headdress as containing the name can be found 
on various monuments like Piedras Negras Stela 2, and the Palenque House C 
Sculptured Figures. 
P^ Parmingtons investigations demonstrated that there was not a qualitative 
difference between rulers and members of the non-royal elite on the 
monuments; rather than single objects, the difference was in the combination 
of symbols, on their number and elaborateness. 
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Figure 154 Tonina Monument 83 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


followed by the name of K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk. On the limb 
of the captive there is a short caption (Wichmann 2002:5): 


'Tonina Monument 27:B1-B2 

CH’OK-CHAK-li-b’i 

ch ok chaklib’ 

ch ok chak-l-ib’ 

unripe tie-PTC-INSTR 

“unripe tied-up-object” 
Although epigraphers usually identify the captive with K’awil 
Mo neither the headdress nor the text on the limb of the captive 
make this assumption valid. Indeed, the short text says that ‘the 
unripe one, the captive (a free translation): However, reading 
this short text after the name of K’awil Mo’ makes it a part of 
his name as title and a simple descriptive term. 
Another, more relevant example is Tonina Monument 83 
(Figure 154) where two captives are represented with a short 
text on the sides of them: 


Tonina Monument 83:D1-D4 


“STAR-WAR'-yi u-kab’-ch’en JATZ’-EK’-HIX SAK- 
TZT-AJAW 


?-Vy ukab’ [u]ch en jatz [al] ek’ hix sak tz i ajaw 
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"got ?-ed his land-his cave, Jatz'al Ek’ Hix, Sak Tz’? lord" 


The first clause is partially eroded and ends with the name of the 
late 8^ century Tonina ruler. The next clause describes the event 
mentioning an attack against Jatz’al Ek’ Hix. The monument, 
however, represents two captives with glyphs on their limbs, 
neither of them identical with Jatz’al Ek’ Hix. 


Another reason for doubting the capture of K’an Joy Chitam is 
the difference between his case and the case of Yihch’ak B’ahlam 
of Seibal invoked by David Stuart (2003a). The political 
situation of Yihch’ak B’ahlam is difficult to assess before his 
capture. On Dos Pilas Stela 15, which recounts the celebrations 
following the 9.14.0.0.0 period-ending (711), the ‘adornment’ 
of a ritual object (uzajil? ‘its torch?’) of a locally important 
deity was said to have taken place in Seibal and it is implicit 
that the actor was Itzamnaj B’ahlam, the king of Dos Pilas. 
From the other four toponyms mentioned in this text, three 
definitively refer to either Dos Pilas (K'ihnal Ha and ‘Dragon’ 
Ha) or Aguateca (K'ihnich Pa Witz), making it very probable 
that Seibal was already under the authority of Dos Pilas. 


Therefore, the attack in 735 by the new Dos Pilas ruler against 
Seibal could have been the forceful demonstration of authority 
perhaps challenged before by the defeated Yihch’ak B’ahlam. 
Although the ruler of Seibal remained in power he was really 
under the ‘watchful’ eye of his conqueror and its successor, 
probably till the 760s. In the case of Palenque and K’an Joy 
Chitam II there is no evidence that before, during or after 
his reign there would have been a similar control exercised by 
Toninas rulers over the city. Though it can be argued that later 
monuments in Palenque commemorating the subservience of 
Kan Joy Chitam II were destroyed, the lack of boasting by the 
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Figure 155 Passage from the 
K'an Tok Panel mentioning K'an 
Joy Chitam (Drawing by Linda 

Schele and Peter Mathews) 


Figure 156 Passage from Piedras 

Negras Stela 8 mentioning K'an 

Joy Chitam (Drawing by David 
Stuart) 


part of Tonina rulers is evidence of the short term ‘success’ of the 
attack in 711. Interestingly, the monuments of K'an Joy Chitam 
II are well preserved: the looted War Panel, the Dumbarton 
Oaks Panel and the Palace Tablet all attest to the fact that they 
were not destroyed by the Tonina armies (because all of them 
are later than the attack?) or by successors. Back references to 
him did not portray a weak king, and it would have been strange 
that the otherwise successful Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III mentioned 
him in his own monument legitimising himself and his successor 
upakal K'ihnich Janab’ Pakal if K'an Joy Chitam II had been a 
subordinate of the Tonina ruler (see the bench of Temple XXI 
where all three are mentioned in a ceremony in 709). 


Also, as David Stuart (2003a:2) has noted, the inauguration of 
Janab’ Ajaw, one of the most important holder of the 'headband- 
bird’ title was under the auspices of K'an Joy Chitam II. There 
are two possible dates suggested for this event: 9.14.0.9.15 (12 
June, 712) and 9.14.7.0.15 (10 November, 718) suggested by 
Peter Mathews (personal communication 2006) and David 
Stuart (2003a:2) respectively (Figure 155). Both of them 
follow the supposed capture of K'an Joy Chitam II. Indeed, 
the political relations in the 710s are far from the rigid one-to- 
one correspondence, and their interpretation is more difficult 
because there are no known precedents in the inscriptions. 
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Figure 157 Piedras Negras Stela 8, Right 
Side (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


An example of this can be found on Piedras Negras Stela 8 
(Figures 156 and 157), which was dedicated in 726 as the last 
public monument of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II. The long text 
is basically a ‘biography’ recounting important events in the 
long life of the ruler beginning with his birth, the details of his 
marriage and the death of his father, followed by his accession, 
and various period endings in which he participated and the one 
hab’ anniversary of his rulership. After this rather ‘self-centred’ 
narrative on the right side of the monument a totally different 
story unfolds which (with the exception of one event), recounts 
K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul IT relations with foreign personalities 
ranging from the Tabasco area to Yaxchilan (Stuart 2005). 


Unfortunately, at least in three cases the crucial verb is eroded 
and this makes it extremely difficult to understand these records. 
The first event (in 706) certainly involves a woman whose 
name is composed of the female agentive IX and the head of 
a raptorial bird which is usually substitutes with the CH'AK- 
KAB"-na sequence (W3). And then follows another unknown 
glyph (X3) and the title IX-K'IN-ni-AJAW (W4). Although 
the next glyph block is partially eroded, from the context and 
the gender of the participants it can be reconstructed as ya-AT- 
na or yatan~‘the wife of” (X4a). The husband's name follows 
in W5 (?-Lakam Chahk) who is said to be an ajaw from Santa 
Elena (X5). The short clause does not end with an emblem 
glyph but continues with three more glyph blocks. The first 
one after the emblem glyph probably contains the perfective 
transitive verb u-KAB’-ji or wkab [i j^ he/she has made it to 
happen' (W6) and ends with a name and the undeciphered 
‘headband-bird’-ajaw title (W7). 


If the named lady was indeed a kin ajaw, this would mean 
that she was from Piedras Negras itself or at least that she was 
very close to the royal family. In this case, she would be a wife 
for Lakam Chaahk, a ruler of Santa Elena and perhaps the 
symbol of an alliance or some hierarchical relationships. The 
‘headband-bird’ ajaw title usually refers to secondary nobles; 
but there are cases where rulers were using it like in Copan or 
Seibal, in this last instance with the additional k uhul adjective. 
Nevertheless, there is no place for an emblem glyph which 
would be exceptional, therefore I think it is more probable that 
this title indeed was part of a nominal phrase of a non-royal 
elite person who supervised the actions involving the wife of 
the Santa Elena lord. 


There is much lost here, especially in light of the lack of 
inscriptions from Santa Elena itself. It seems that relations 
between Piedras Negras and the Tabascoan site were peaceful 
after the war-torn period of the 660s. The involvement of 
K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II with the region of Tabasco continued 
and the next clause (in 714) records an action with a passive verb 
(2-2-ja) whose patient was K'an Joy Chitam II with the kuhu/ 
b'ak(V)l ajaw title, rare in inscriptions outside of Palenque 
(Stuart 2005). The next glyph (X11) begins with a yi- syllabic 
sign and contains two more elements. It is unfortunate that the 
available photo does not show clearly this collocation as this 
glyph is crucial to understand relations between the rulers of 
Palenque and Piedras Negras. 
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As this collocation is followed by the name of K'ihnich 
Yo'nal Ahkul II and his emblem glyph, the only possibilities 
are yitaj~‘he accompanied him, yilaj- he witnessed it’ and 
yichnal~‘in] his presence’. The last case would mean that the 
ruler of Palenque was a subordinate of the Piedras Negras king 
and that most probably that he would have to travel to the last 
site. Nevertheless, the shapes of the remaining glyphs make 
unlikely that the expression was yi-chi-NAL as the lowermost 
glyph is very different from a hypothetical NAL, a logogram 
otherwise found at the top of the usual chi phonetic syllable. 


Therefore, the most plausible interpretation is that this glyph 
once was yitaj or yilaj making the relation between the two 
rulers much more ambiguous. Various scenarios are possible. 
Perhaps the Palenque ruler went to Piedras Negras and 
conducted a ritual in which K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul was a passive 
participant or witness. It is also plausible that K'ihnich Yo'nal 
Ahkul went to Palenque and witnessed there the actions of K'an 
Joy Chitam II. In either case, it was the Piedras Negras ruler who 
recorded this event and the & uhul adjective with the Palenque 
emblem glyph also shows the recognition of the power of K'an 
Joy Chitam II. 


This interpretation of the events is confirmed by the next clause 
where K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul was the patient of the same action 
as the Palenque ruler before him. Although the verb here again 
is eroded, it remains enough to recognise the same top element 
in the compound just as the -ja syllabogram (W 15). The patient 
is Kihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II with his emblem glyph (W16-X16), 
again followed by the derived transitive verb with a deictic clitic 
(ukab jiy, W La) then a name and presumably an emblem glyph 
which is eroded beyond recognition (W17b-X17). Here, this 
unknown individual had the same role as that of K'ihnich Yo'nal 
Ahkul II in the event undertaken by K'ihnich Kan Joy Chitam 
II. Indeed, the wkab jiy derived transitive hints at a hierarchical 
relationship where K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul had the subordinate 
position. 


The name of this individual does not resemble any other 
known ruler who could have exercised hegemonic powers over 
Piedras Negras (Tikal, Calakmul, Yaxchilan, Tonina, Palenque, 
Pomona), nevertheless it is very similar to a frequent ruler name 
in La Mar combining o' and CHAK logograms resulting in 
the name of 0’ cha[h]k. However, this identification is difficult 
to explain as evidence shows that La Mar was a subordinate to 
Piedras Negras from the middle of the 8^ century as persons 
from the site will be mentioned continuously as participants in 
the court life of at least three successive rulers (see Martin and 


Grube 2000:148-153). 


The end of the narrative of Stela 8 is the little incised text on the 
side of the front right captive kneeling at the feet of K'ihnich 
Yo'nal Ahkul II. The text records that in 726 Sak ?, a sajal of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III was captured and this event is curiously 
connected to a much earlier date in 639, one month after the 
accession of K'an Ahkul I, the most successful ruler of Piedras 
Negras. 


From all this it appears that K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II could 
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Figure 158 Palenque Tablet of the Slaves (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


not claim the same political authority as his predecessor, and 
it is even possible that a closer hegemon rather than the Kanul 
dynasty held him under control. The emergence of Yaxchilan 
and Sak Tz’? out of a period of silence attests that the power 
of Piedras Negras was weakened. However, the ancient feud 
between this latter city and Palenque remained at the forefront. 


Although the death date of K'ihnich K'an Joy Chitam II is 
not known, he was followed by the son of Tiwohl Chan Mat, 
Ahkul Mo’ Nahb III in 721. His rule was recently re-examined 
in several publications due to the discoveries made in Temple 
XIX and Temple XXI which supplement the information 
gained from the fragmentary inscription of Temple XVIII 
(Gonzalez Cruz and Bernal Romero 2004; Morales and Miller 


2004; Stuart 2004b). Although long texts, they mostly deal with 
temple dedications and the recounting of mythical times. They 
also give a quite detailed picture about some of the non-royal 
inhabitants of the wider court. There is no mention of any 
conflict in these narratives. 


Nevertheless, the seemingly peaceful presentation masks a 
more protracted conflict with Piedras Negras which is detailed 
on the magnificent tablet of Group IV, the compound which 
was owned by one of the most powerful non-royal families of 
Palenque (Figure 158). As was first detailed by Stanley Guenter 
and Marc Zender (1999), the so-called Tablet of the Slave is 
creating the context in which four other monuments, the 
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Figure 159 Tablets of the Orator and the Scribe (Drawings by Merle-Greene Robertson) 
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Figure 160 Palenque Temple XXI Alfardas (Drawings by Linda Schele and Peter Mathews) 


Alfardas of Temple XXI can be interpreted. All four latter 
tablets represent a kneeling captive whose earlobes are pierced 
with paper strips pulled through them. The captives on the 
Tablets of the Scribe and the Orator are speaking as the hands 
and speech scrolls indicate (Houston and Stuart 1998:88-89). 
The texts are different, but both express humility and possession 
at the same time (Figure 159): 


Palenque Tablet of the Orator and the Scribe, A1-D3 and 
BI-C1 


ub'ab[il] ? ach'a[b]b [il] a[w ]a[b ]k bal yajawte’ ki[h] 
nich a[h]kul mo na[h]b' ba[h]kab’ 


il[a]j aba[h] matwi[l] ajaw usi-?Vn ach'a[b]b [il] a[w] 
a[h]k'bal 


“it is the image of ?, it is your penance, your darkness, 
the Spear Lord of the Hot One, Ahkul Mo’ Nahb, the 


First on Earth" 


"he has seen your face, Matwiil Lord, he is the ? ofyour 
penance, your darkness" 


The remaining inscription on the edge of the tablets composes 
a single text with a date reconstructed by Guenter and Zender 
(1999:7) as 9.14.13.11.7 12 Manik 10 Sek (8 May, 725). The 
event is the adornment of the captive represented with different 
information in the two clauses: 


Palenque Temple of the Orator and the Scribe, E3-E6 and 
A3-A6 
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na-wa-ja ni-SAK-ma-ya u-sa-ja-la yo-a-NAL-ku/ 
ye-EB'TE' CHAK-SUTZ 


na[h]waj ni sak may usajal yo[ ]nal a[h]ku[u]l/yeb te[j] 


chak sutz’ 


“he was presented, my white deer ?/gift, he is the sajal of 
Yo'nal Ahkul/he has officiated it, Chak Sutz” 


It is not clear from the text whether the sequence zi sak may is a 
complete name or some other reference to the captive possessed 
by the ruler himself who refers to him as mi~‘my, mine! The 
double information that the captive was a sajal of Yonal Ahkul 
and that the ‘presentation’ of him was done by Chak Sutz’ evoke 
a pageant which was represented on the unprovenanced Kimbell 
Art Museum Panel where a victorious Aj Chak Max similarly 
presented his captives to his overlord, the ruler of Yaxchilan, 
three days later. 


The Temple XXI alfarda (Figure 160) captive texts are less 
informative, but one of them gives the origin of the captive as 
Aj K'ihn Ha, a toponym otherwise connected to Piedras Negras 
(Guenter and Zender 1999; Zender 2002) or its general area 
(Stuart 2003b). The antecedents of the captive presentation are 
found on the Tablet of the Slaves, which records the different 
steps in a campaign which is the last to be documented in 
Palenque. It begins with the capture of Ta Aj Chij and possibly 
two other captives, one Aj Ajawal and a certain Aj Chanche'n 
on 9.14.11.17.6 (15 September, 723). The ‘axing’ (ch’ak) of 
K'ihn H2 occurred on 9.14.13.11.2 (3 May, 725) which was 
clearly the most important achievement as it is chronologically 
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highlighted in the text. The final event is the ‘axing’ (ch’ak) of 


Ko, another unknown locality perhaps close to Piedras Negras. 


It is thus apparent that Palenque and possibly Yaxchilan (the 
capture of a sajal of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III in 726) attacked the 
region of Piedras Negras during the 720s. The rulers did not 
participate in the battles but sent their subordinate nobles, most 
of them sajal, though Chak Sutz’ also had the yajaw k ahk and 
bah ajaw titles. Contrary to the conflicts of the 7^ century, 
there is no recognisable pattern or alliance system which would 
help to explain the direction of attacks in the region between 
700 and 730. 


Although there is textual evidence that the war between 
Calakmul and Tikal continued, involving their whole system 
of allies or subordinates such as Dos Pilas, Naranjo and El 
Peru, well into the 740s, there is no indication that this conflict 
had affected the Western Maya region sites. This is somewhat 
difficult to believe, taking into account the past influence of 
the Kanul dynasty. Nevertheless, this relative isolation is also a 
period when more rulers and non-royal nobles commissioned 
their inscriptions than ever, concentrating on the internal affairs 
of each polity. Intrapolity interactions were a growing part of the 
inscriptions while interpolity interactions were less important 
in the case of Palenque and Piedras Negras, the former two 
hegemons of the wider region. 


In the Selva Lacandona, a similar phenomenon is attested 
in the inscriptions. If my dating of the Brussels and Denver 
Panels (688-693) is correct, then both Sak Tz’i’ and Tonina 
were influential in the Selva Lacandona and the role of Piedras 
Negras and Yaxchilan was for a while lessened (especially from 
a peak in the middle of the 7^ century). Tonina’s B'aknal Chahk 
was recognised as the overlord of Ak’e in 715 


But the political situation changed quickly. This is shown by 
monuments erected in various sites which acknowledge the 
overlordship of Sak Tzi in 726 (Biro 2005). There are at 
least three unprovenanced inscriptions from 9.14.5.0.0 where 
rulers spelled out explicitly their subordination to K’ab’ Chan 
Te’. The political messages and relationships recorded in these 
inscriptions are complex, and indicate a very subtle system 
of ranks which was hitherto identified intermittently in the 
inscriptions of Palenque. Unfortunately as these monuments 
are unprovenanced context is lost and crucial information is 
missing. 


The first inscription is now in a private collection in Zurich, 
Switzerland (Figure 161) and comes from the unidentified site 
Sak Lakal (a reading suggested in Beliaev and Safronov 2004). 
Earlier this site was mentioned on Piedras Negras Panel 2 and 
Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5, once as a subordinate of Piedras 
Negras, and later as an enemy of Yaxchilan and Bonampak. One 
of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III5 first military campaigns was against 
Saklakal and Aj Ichiy Pat was captured in 689 (Yaxchilan Lintel 
44; Beliaev and Safronov 2004). Sak Lakal’s rulers used the 
xukalnab ajaw tide but were not on good terms with Yaxchilan. 


The Zurich Panel’s narrative describes the the dedication of the 
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inscription in a tomb and a god impersonation ritual.'* The 
supervisor of these actions was Yajawte’ K'ihnich Chak Chij, 
xukalnah ajaw, subordinate (yajaw) to Kab’ Chan Te’ sak tzi 
ajaw and k'uhul ak'e ajaw: 


Zurich Panel, F1-F10 


u-B'AH-hi-li a-nu 7-CHAPAT-TZ'IK-na K'IN- 
AJAW-wa sa-ja-la TUN?/KAB’-ya ?-na u- CH'AN- 
nu AJ-jo-?-ma u-?-ja-la ya-ja-wa-TE' K'INICH 
CHAK-chi-ji AJ-7-B'AK-ki xu-ka-la-NAH AJAW- 
wa ya-ja-wa K'AB'-CHAN-TE' SAK-TZT-AJAW 
K'UH-a-k'e-AJAW-wa 


ub ahil an huk chapa[h]t tz'ik[i]n kin ajaw sajal tun[i] 
y?/[u]kab [ü]y ?-Vn uchan aj jo-?-Vm u-?-jal yajawte’ 
ki[h]nich chak chij aj huk bak xukalnah ajaw yajaw 
kab chan te’ sak tz ajaw kuh[ul] ak'e ajaw 


“he impersonated the Seven-Centipede Eagle, Sun 
Lord, sajal? ??, he controlled it, ?? the master of He of ??, 
Yajawte’ K'ihnich Chak Chij, he of the seven captives, 
Xukalnah Lord, the lord (że. subordinate) of K'ab' Chan 
Te, Sak TZ i Lord, Divine Ak'e Lord.” 


This is the first attestation of the double use of the sak Tz 7 and 
ak e ajaw titles. The double use of emblem glyphs may indicate 
several things at once: either Ak’e was conquered by the rulers 
of Sak Tzi’ or they married into the family and used the title 
as an heirloom. 


The next Sak Tz’i’-related monument—two ballcourt panels— 
which amply attest the power of K’ab’ Chan Te’ are in the 
bodega of Bonampak. The two panels presumably were on a 
ballcourt wall, as a third, figural panel shows a ballplayer, and as 
the only ballcourt in the region is in Plan de Ayutla, it is possible 
that the panels came from that site (Figures 161 and 163; Luis 
Alberto Martos, personal communication 2004).” The two 
panels form a single narrative, as shown by the text itself and 
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The impersonated entity is the frequently mentioned Huk Chapat Tzikin 
K'inich Ajaw who in addition has the saja/ title, a unique example in the 
corpus. In one possible interpretation the next sequence would be the name of 
the impersonator directly following the name of the supernatural entity. The 
drawing of Alexandr Safronov supports this interpretation and the name is 
Tuniy who is in turn the ‘guardian’ of Aj ?? and also the u-?-jal of the ruler of 
Yajawte’ K'inich Chak Chij. Nevertheless, the form of the glyph in G3a is rather 
reminiscent of the KAB’ logogram and a clear -ya syllabogram would confirm 
this interpretation as an underspelled form of the verb kab’ with the deictic clitic 
-[ji]y (MacLeod 2004). In that case the name begins with the ?-Vn morpheme in 
G3b and continues with the ‘guardian’ title and the undeciphered relationship 
glyph in FS. Although it is tempting to read the undeciphered animal head glyph 
in F5 as a syllabogram sa or even as a logogram SAJ/SAJAL, and the resulting 
morpheme as wsajal~‘he is the sajal of, I have not found other occurrences of 
this particular glyph. This rather indicates that this could be another title or a 
relationship glyph. In these interpretations, the overall hierarchy represented 
is reminiscent of the relationships among the various personages recorded on 
the 7? century Palenque Group IV Incensario: on the top of the hierarchy is 
the &'uhul ajaw then come the ajaw and a variety of lesser titles. 

5 These two panels form a strange category, as there is information about their 
provenance written on a sketch by Ian Graham, while Alfonso Arellano 
Hernandez (1998) reports a somewhat different origin. Graham’s sketch 
bears the notation, “at Bonampak; said to be from site near Nuevo Jalisco or 
Palestina.” Arellano Hernandez (1998:268, citing Victor Ortiz) refers to them 
as being from El Cedro, a site near Nuevo Jalisco. Nevertheless, there are some 
indications that the panels came from Plan de Ayutla (Nikolai Grube personal 
communication 2003; Beliaev and Safronov 2004). 
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Figure 161 Stendahl Panel, 
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Figure 162 El Cedro Panels 1 & 2 (Preliminary Drawings by Ian Graham) 


the measurements of Ian Graham. The first panel mentions the 
birth of "Knot-eye Jaguar" who carries the xukalnah emblem 
glyph. Two other monuments, however, tell that he was also 
from the the “Knot-Site” (Palka 1996; Anaya Hernández 2001). 
After the birth “Knot-eye Jaguar”, perhaps in Xukalnah, we have 
the death date of a certain Lam K'inich Chahk in 732.!6 This 
person is in some kind of relationship with Knot B'ahlam, the 
next ruler of the Xukalnah-Ak’e joint polity (see below). 


The heavy erosion of the panels is a great obstacle to the 
acquisition of further information about the origin of Lam 
K'inich Chahk; although it is plausible that he was the father 
of Knot B'ahlam, as Classic Period inscriptions frequently 
mention important events in the life of the father on the son's 
monuments. As Knot B'ahlam was from “Knot-Site” the panels 


16 "Ihe reading is not certain, as the text is highly eroded; nevertheless the 


K'INICH part is visible and the preceding glyph looks like LAM. The head 


in E5 looks like Chahk, while further glyphs are not readable (Marc Zender, 


personal communication 2004). 


may come from this important centre, although there is no 
mention of any known toponym in the text. 


Knot B'ahlam later became the ruler of Bonampak and as such 
he would hold both the xukalnah and ak e ajaw titles, but on 
each monument (commissioned by his former subordinate and 
eventual enemy) he was said to be from the “Knot-Site”. The 
two unprovenanced panels confirm that he was a member ofa 
subbranch of the original xwkalnah dynasty. The father of Knot 
B'ahlam, Lam K'inich Chahk may have been inaugurated into 
his lordship by the ruler of Sak Tz’? in 717 and Knot B'ahlam 
inherited the throne in 732 after the death of his father. 


The next monument that indicates the supremacy of K'ab' 
Chan Te’ most probably stood in Sak Tz'i' (Biro 2005:18) 
and was commisisoned by his successor Aj Sak Max in 756. 
It commemorates various fire-entering ceremonies into the 
sanctuaries (wayb il; see Stuart, Houston and Robertson 
1999:11-46) of at least two supernatural beings, Ahkul Much 
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Figure 162b 


and Ahkul Xukub' by K'ab' Chan Te’ who used the k uhul ake 
ajaw tide (Figures 164; see reading and identification in Lópes 
and Davletshin 2004). 


Thus, both foreign and local, and contemporary and 
retrospective inscriptions confirm that in 726 K'ab' Chan Te’ 
of Sak Tz’? was the topmost hegemon from Bonampak to Plan 
de Ayutla. This inevitably positioned his polity in the middle 
of three competing rivals—Yaxchilan, Tonina and Piedras 
Negras—whose rulers controlled various parts of the Selva 
Lacandona in previous centuries. The most powerful authority 
in the region was the resurgent Yaxchilan. Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III attacked Saklakal in 689, B'uhktun in 713, and captured 
a xukalnah ajaw in 729 (see Mathews 1988 [1997]:161-163; 
Martin and Grube 2000:124). Except for the capture of a 
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yajawte' from La Florida (681) and a confrontation with Hix 
Witz, all his bellicose activities were conducted into the Selva 
Lacandona. Although there is no record of direct confrontation 
between the ruler of Yaxchilan and Sak Tz till 783, it is not 
far-fetched to conclude that the two polities were on the path to 
collision through their proxies, among them Bonampak. 


From Itzamnaj B’ahlam’s Hieroglyphic Stairway III, it can be 
inferred that the repetitive mentions of earlier and contemporary 
attacks against the same sites or dynasties (xukalnah, hix witz) 
may express a kind of ‘rightful war, a right to attack and gain 
authority above dynasties that might have been subordinates 
in the past. 


Tonina's new ruler was only a boy (born in 706 and on the throne 
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Figure 163 El Cedro Panels 1 & 2 (Drawing by Alfonso Arellano 


Hernández) 


in 708) who ruled till 723. During his short reign there are at 
least three monuments which recorded successful campaigns— 
one against Palenque (in 711). Monuments 153 and 154 have 
a captive from aj chik na[h]b' and a certain ba[h] tok’ xoy? 
(Figure 165). The Palenque war was certainly not conducted 
by the then 5 year-old king, and the yebte/j/~‘officiating [was] 
expression before his name on Monuments 153 and 154 perhaps 
indicates his less than active participation in the actual captive 
events. 


Yo'nal Ahkul II of Piedras Negras involvement into the politics 
of the Selva Lacandona is at best indirect as there is no evidence 
of his wars on the west side of the Usumacinta except his control 
of El Cayo whose sajal was acceded in 693. Direct attacks or 
interactions with the Selva Lacandona polities, formerly 
recorded prominently by his two predecessors, are absent. 
This may be due in part to Palenque power in the 680s and 
also because Sak Tz’? controlled the upper part of this territory 
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from the 700s. In later monuments, however, such as El Cayo 
Panel 1, there is the record ofa not-well understood gradation of 
authority which could have existed from the accession of Yo'nal 
Ahkul IL although direct evidence of this is lacking (Martin and 
Grube 2000:151). 


After the 720s there is a small gap in monument dedications in 
various sites of the region. In Tonina the last recorded capture 
is pre-723 and during the reign of K'ihnich Ihch'ak Chapat and 
"the usual procession of captive monuments is strangely absent" 
(Martin and Grube 2000:186). The last monument of K'ihnich 
Ihch'ak Chapat is from 739 and then there are no contemporary 
inscriptions till 762. 


In Palenque, after the eventful reign of K'ihnich K'an Joy 
Chitam II, the new ruler K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ III acceded 
in 721 and one of his subordinates, Chak Sutz’ recorded various 
campaigns, the last one in 726. After this date there is no more 
capture or war event recorded in the inscriptions of Palenque. 
After 736 the next contemporary inscription from the city is 
probably the post-768 K'an Tok Panel and the Tablet of the 96 
Glyphs from 783. 


In Piedras Negras the situation is slightly different, as 
monuments were commissioned every five years following a 
tradition established by K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul I in the early 
600s; however the last capture was recorded in 729 after which 
was not until the 790s that another war was recorded in the 
inscriptions of the city. 


In Yaxchilan, after bursting back into the political arena with 
the reign of Itzamnaj B'ahlam II, who supervised a frenzy of 
construction activity of his siteafter 723, the last conflict is 
recorded in 732. After this date the next capture was recorded 
by his son in 752 after an interregnum of 10 years, which is 
perhaps better described as a period without contemporary 
monuments between 740 and 752 than a period without rulers 


(Grube 1999). 


In the Selva Lacandona the authority of Sak Tzi’ might have 
been relatively stable, for following its various campaigns in the 
690s (perhaps jointly with Tonina, or parallel to it) the next 
conflict was recorded in 748. Further battles were recorded after 
781 or after 792 (Bonampak Structure 1, Lintel 3; new date in 
Miller and Martin 2004:80). 


Pomona, a site that is rarely mentioned in the inscriptions of 
other sites had no record of captures and most of his monuments 
can be connected to two rulers in a period which lasts from 692 
to 790. In Morales, where Stela 4 gives a rare glimpse into the 
fluid nature of political relations among Classic Period polities, 
the next monument is Stela 2, dedicated in 731 (9.15.0.0.0). 
Although it is a well preserved and magnificent monument 
(following the style of its predecessor Stela 4), the available 
drawing makes it difficult to read the rulers name. Nevertheless 
it records the birth of the son of Muwan Jol in 711 and his 
accession in 729 (9.14.18.4.3) and his first stela dedication 
at the period ending. The mention of war or interaction with 
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Figure 164 Caracas Panel (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 
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Figure 165 Tonina Monuments 153 and 170 (Drawings by Nikolai Grube and Ian Graham, respectively) 


other polities returns with Stela 1, dedicated in 756 (Martin 
2003b:47). 


The end of the Late Classic Period is frequently represented 
as a war-torn era where captures and campaigns led to the 
annihilation of cities (Miller 1993; Stuart 1993; Webster 2000; 
Demarest 2004). Indeed, the 730s and 740s are full of major 
conflicts in the Northeast Peten where Tikal and Calakmul 
continued to achieve sole authority over the whole region 
(see Grube and Schele 1995; Grube and Martin 1998; Martin 
and Grube 1995, 2000). The situation was not different in the 
Pasion River Region where the rulers of Dos Pilas still waged 
wars as far as Yaxchilan (Houston 1993). 


As later inscriptions and rulers were generally keen to record 
their war exploits, it is more likely that this was indeed a period 
without major conflicts in the Western Maya Region, a truly 
‘uneventful’ era of two decades. However, there is continuity 
through this “hiatus in two aspects, namely the conspicuous 
record of women and non-royal elites’ participation in royal 
rituals. Records of this have mostly been interpreted as the 
growing ‘power-sharing’ of rulers with political persons of 
lesser authority (or groups whom they represent). However, my 
interpretation put forward throughout this thesis is different: 
I maintain that these records in fact reflect more integrated 
polities. 


The cessation of wars or conflicts could have signalled a period 
of relative stability and the consolidation of territories where 
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non-royal subordinates had more circumscribed roles than 
before. Indeed the loyalty of saja/ lines or other non-royal 
elite families to the kuhul ajaw is well attested in the triangle 
relationship of El Cayo, La Mar and Piedras Negras; or the ties 
between Yaxchilan and its dependencies like La Pasadita, Site 
Rand Laxtunich, all of them going back into the beginning of 
the 8^ century. One of the most entrenched views of Mayanists 
(both epigraphers and archaeologists) is that the non-royal elite 
were very influential in the political collapse of Classic Maya 
civilisation. Linda Schele and David Freidel (1990:262-305) 
were the key proponents of this hypothesis when they detailed 
the relations between Yaxun B’ahlam IV (752-769) and his 
various wives and sajal, presenting the ruler as somebody who 
shared his power to legitimise his authority after a 10 year 
interregnum. In eloquent and convincing style Schele and 
Freidel (1990:305) developed a small myth among Mayanists 
concerning the political strategy of Yaxun B’ahlam IV sharing 
its power with the secondary elite ultimately resulting in the 
collapse of the site.” 


7 “Bird Jaguar's political problems and his use of monumental art to work 
out solutions were by no means novel... Within the history of the Classic Maya, 
however, Bird Jaguar’s solution—sharing the public forum with powerful 
allies—was new. The fact that this strategy worked so well would gradually 
lead to its adaptation by other kings, up and down the Usumacinta River, in the 
years to come. Before Bird Jaguar, Maya kings did not depict himself on public 
monuments with cahalob...Bird Jaguar was the first to elevate his cahalob to 
stand beside him in the public eye... That alliance must have been a fragile one... 
for he was forced to share the stage of history with them again and again and 
again... The precedents established by Bird Jaguar were dangerous and eventually 
debilitating.” (Schele and Freidel 1990:305) 


Schele and Freidel (1990:305) did note that non-royal elite 
families were represented with rulers in “indoor mural paintings" 
and also that they could commission their own monuments in 
their own house compounds or in the subordinate communities 
they ruled for the high kings”, and many authors interpreted the 
appearance of non-royal elite monuments as the loss of power 
(this is most conspicuous in Fash 1991). 


Nonetheless, this is a difficult argument to maintain as non- 
royal families lived in generally well-defined subordination to 
their respective dynasties from the beginning of the Classic 
Period in the Western Maya region. In the following section 
I analyse the inscriptions about the non-royal elite from the 
period of 680-750, or just before the reign of Yaxun B'ahlam IV 
in order to critically investigate the thesis originally put forward 
by Linda Schele and David Freidel. 


V.2.1 Integration or Power Sharing: the Representation of 
the Secondary Elite on Royal Monuments (680-750) 


In the arguments of Linda Schele and David Freidel (1990:305) 
just presented one important element is the ‘public’ nature of 
the monuments. In this specific category Schele and Freidel 
enlisted the lintels and stelae. It is important to make that 
distinction, especially to include the Yaxchilan lintels whose 
iconography and text are the hard evidence behind the ideas 
of the authors. Nevertheless, it is interesting that they made a 
difference between the interior murals and the lintels, and also 
that they grouped them together with the stelae. 


No investigation has been done on the public character of 
Classic Period monuments, but recent analysis of the relations 
of access patterns and monuments (Parmington 2006) confirms 
a relationship between deeper access points and a higher ratio 
of textual information, and a decreased ratio of iconographic 
representation in the palace compound of Palenque. 


Yaxchilan lintels generally are sculpted on the front and the 
underside; the front usually bears texts while the underside 
has both textual and iconographic information. Despite the 
sometimes magnificent iconographic details on the lintels, the 
text-to-image ratio on the front edge more textual and thus 
makes these lintels lot less public from this viewpoint than the 
stelae. 


Also, the first information that someone climbing the stairs 
leading to the buildings would have seen was the front edge 
of the lintel that was with nothing but text and it was certainly 
restricted to a small audience of readers. If somebody wanted to 
look at text on the underside of the lintels then he would have 
had to lie down to look up— certainly not the best and most 
comfortable position to enjoy the images. Stelae or panels in 
Piedras Negras, or the interior benches or panels in Palenque 
are much more public than any of the lintels of Yaxchilan, at 
least as regards their underside. 


Compared to the Early Classic lintels of Yaxchilan there is 
a substantial difference, namely that later lintels frequently 
bear iconographic information not attested on the early, 
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fully textual lintels. However this does nort in itself indicate a 
change in the political standing of the ruler and the ruled, as the 
topic of the early lintels is the same as the later ones. Women, 
young members of the dynasty and secondary nobles are all 
mentioned—the three topics which were treated with more 
details in the Late Classic lintels. 


On a scale of visibility and access pattern to structures a 
common-sense approach would put the plaza stelae and altar as 
the most accessible, followed by ballcourt monuments (panels, 
markers and rings), stelae and altar on platforms, hieroglyphic 
stairways (especially the risers), outside panels (as in Piedras 
Negras) and finally the front of lintels and then their underside. 
It is difficult to assess the position of the interior benches or 
thrones which were carved on the sides, legs and the back (in 
Palenque and Piedras Negras), as they can be seen partially from 
the outside with the ruler or occupant sitting on them. Clearly 
most ofthe interior room panels (especially in sanctuaries) were 
most restricted of access. 


From this very short hypothetical assessment it is obvious that 
whatever was carved on the underside of the lintels it was very 
private and certainly out of view of the general population. As 
I have discussed in previous chapters, the earliest representation 
of rulers and non-royal elites on royal monuments is attested 
in Piedras Negras, where on Panel 4 (in a place much more 
public than lintels of Yaxchilan) two subordinates presented 
their captives in front of the ruler (dedicated in 648). The same 
iconographic theme was again carved on Panel 2 from 668 
and on Panel 15 from 706. Just as in the case of the first sajal 
monuments, Piedras Negras kings and their subordinates had 
the precedent over Yaxchilan, but the dedication of stelae in 
every five years at Piedras Negras did not match the political 
instability usually ascribed to the same phenomenon in 
Yaxchilan a 100 years later. Indeed Yaxchilan is a late member 
of the sites which represent non-royal and subordinate local 
persons on monuments, as this practice was much more 
frequent in Palenque. At the same time as these monuments 
were commissioned, a burst of construction activity happened 
all over Piedras Negras, especially on the Acropolis, the royal 
compound during the Late Classic Period (Golden and 
Houston 1999:1055). 


Indeed it is during this period that K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II 
first commemorated a stela on which he recorded the accession 
of his sajal, Aj Chak Wayab' Kutim of El Cayo (Piedras Negras 
Stela 2). Later on he commissioned Stela 5 in 716 where on the 
front he was represented with his bab temul sajal, Kan Mo’ Te’ 
who held the bah sajal title under the next king K'an Ahkul 
II (on Panel 3). Indeed, from his 10 known monuments from 
687 to 729, K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul represented three non-royal 
subordinates, and on two other occasions one of his wives and 
his young daughter. However, his royal lady was represented on 
the back of the stelae (Stelae 1 and 3) while his saja/ either on 
the side (Stela 2) or on the front of the monument interacting 
with the king (Stela 5 and Panel 15, in this last case his father). 


Kihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II was followed his father in his 
interaction with sajal outside of the royal centre, as is attested 
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Figure 166 Dumbarton Oaks Wall Panel (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


on the Dumbarton Oaks Museum Wall Panel (Figure 166) 
dedicated after his death in 733. This panel confirms ideas which 
suggest a more formalised hierarchy and control over saja/ in 
outlying centres. The text was commissioned by ?-Vn Ahkul and 
commemorated the life of his father, Chak Tok’ Tun Ahkul 
Chamay, who was born in 649, acceded as a sajal in 697 and 
died in 732. His son made a fire ritual (e/pab[aj]) into his tomb 
in 733 and the panel originally could have been situated on the 
temple-pyramid under which the tomb was located. The three 
most important events in the life of Chak Tok’ Tun was a dance 
(ahk taj) when he was 41 years old in which he was accompanied 
(yitaj) by K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul IL, in 689. Here the narrative 
was about Chak Tok’ Tuun and from his viewpoint he danced 
with the Piedras Negras king, and it is more than probable that 
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if it had been recorded in Piedras Negras his name would have 
followed the yitaj expression. The next event is his accession as 
a sajal expressed here with the joy~‘encircle’ intransitive verb, 
which is otherwise reserved for royal accessions in the texts of 
Piedras Negras. The ceremony was supervised by K'ihnich Yo'nal 
Ahkul II in 697. 


The following event is the accession of the next saja/ in 729, 
three years before the death of Chak To’k’ Tun. This fact 
confirms that secondary nobles could have been removed and 
nominated from their post before their death. The accession 
was supervised by the next Piedras Negras ruler, K'an Ahkul 
IL, who had occupied his throne only a month before. What 
is equally interesting is that the inauguration of this new saja/ 
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Figure 167 Piedras Negras Panel 3 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


was witnessed (ila) by Chak To’k’ Tun himself. Not just the 
authority was received from the successive rulers of Piedras 
Negras but the carver who made the monument was an ag'nab’ 
of the &'ubul yokib’ ajaw. To lend services of carvers to outlying 
subordinate centres during the reign of the last Piedras Negras 
ruler K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II (781-808?) was a practice which 
has been amply documented and treated by John Montgomery 
(1995), and a similar practice was in vogue in the polity of 
Yaxchilan. 


One of the most frequently treated Classic Period Maya 
monument is Piedras Negras Panel 3 (Figures 167, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 172, and 173) which was dedicated in 782 by K'ihnich 
Yat Ahkul II (781-808?). Although the panel in itself was 
commissioned to commemorate a tomb re-entering ceremony, 
its iconography portrays a courtly night of celebration."® 


The dates on the monument can be arranged in two series, one 
which was during or close to the lifetime of K'an Ahkul II and 
the others closer to the later tomb-entering in 782.? Both the 
sitting and standing personages are identified by names and 
titles, or in some cases only the title is mentioned, an important 


5 Panel 3 is a very rare carved and public manifestation of an otherwise 


frequently represented topic on Northeast Peten polychrome (for example 
K1453, 1728, 2784 and 2914) ceramics, although nowhere with such majestic 
scale and detail. This late representation of an exuberant and vibrant Classic 
Maya court is a scene which has been analysed by many, though debate still rages 
about all of the implications of the text, which is partially eroded. The quoted 
speech ofthe ruler is yet undeciphered or untranslated (a detailed treatment of 
the panel can be found in Montgomery 1995; on the quoted speech see Stuart, 
Houston, and Robertson 1999:II-19; on the main personages see Houston and 
Stuart 2000:69-73). 

9 The first date (9.15.18.3.13) is the celebration of the one winikhab’ 
anniversary of the accession of K'an Ahkul II (zzubtzaj jun winikhab’ ti 
ajawlel) which was witnessed (//aj) by Sak Jukub' Yopat B'ahlam who was a 
k'uhul pa chanajaw, or the ruler of Yaxchilan (see Grube 1999). Two days later 
(9.15.18.3.15) the Piedras Negras ruler danced (ahk taj) with an object or 


helmet which was called ebmi mo’ (descending macaw), and drank (expressed 
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indication of the role of titles in the personal identity of both 
the non-royal and royal elite. There are 15 individuals on the 
monument, seven sitting in front of the throne and clearly one 
step lower than the level of the throne. On this last level there 
are seven people standing, four on the left and three on the 
right of the sitting ruler (from the ruler’s perspective). As others 
have commented, the scene represents the inside room of a long 
structure with a throne in the middle and perhaps with curtains 
hung and folded back behind the doorway. The seven persons 
on the lower step are turning their heads to a ceramic drinking 
cup in the middle. As Stephen Houston and David Stuart 
(2000:72) proposed, the representational conventions of Classic 
Maya art in two dimensions suggest that the seated persons 
really form two rows. They have also suggested (Houston and 
Stuart 2000:72) that the ruler engages with them, but I believe 
that the ruler is talking to the persons standing to his right. 
The symmetry in the representation of the standing and sitting 
persons cannot be overemphasised as both on the right and left 
of the ruler there are seven people each. 


According to another convention in Classic Period Maya art, 
higher ranked persons usually turn right and use their right 
hand while lower ranked persons do the same toward the 


with the antipassive uk V72) fermented chocolate (kal kakaw). The narrative 
then jumps suddenly to the death (& ay usak ?-ikil) of Kan Ahkul II and 
his burial (mu/h]kaj ho’ janab' witz) three days later on 9.16.6.11.17 and 
9.16.6.12.0, respectively. However, in the text carved in front of the person 
who sits on the throne there are two additional dates which are certainly 
earlier than the death of K’an Ahkul IL. The traditional interpretation of 
them (Proskouriakoff 1963-1964; Marcus 1976:85-87; Houston and Stuart 
2000:71) is that the first is 9.16.6.9.16 while the second one is 23 days later 
on 9.16.6.10.19. The first date refers to the accession (joy[ji]y ti ajawlel) of a 
Yaxun B'ahlam supervised (ukab jiy) by a Kan Ahkul; the second event is not 
deciphered. I shall not deal here with all the possible interpretations of this 
particular text. Suffice it to say that the scene most probably represented the 
moment when the first sentence was uttered by K'an Ahkul II to the persons 
on his right, who came from Yaxchilan (although the date can be debated) 
(Houston and Stuart 2000:71). 
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Figure 168 Palace Scenes on Polychrome Ceramics (K1453 & 2784, photographs by Justin Kerr) 


left (Palka 2002). Also, general viewing of Classic Maya art 
is from left to right "like a supplicant would approach a high 
ranking individual" (Houston 1998:341). From the onlooker's 
point of view everybody right of an imaginary middle line ofa 
monument was a superordinate or a higher ranked person. On 
the other hand, the highest ranked persons always looked to 
their right, or the viewers left. In addition, persons higher up 
and towards the right on a scene are usually higher in the social 
hierarchy than persons lower left (again from the perspective 
of the viewer). 


Examining Panel 3 from these artistic conventions results 
in a hypothetical ranking of several individuals. From this 
perspective the person on the throne is the highest ranked 
individual. In fact he is not named at all as it is evident from 
the narrative that he is K'an Ahkul II. According the the 
‘higher-right’ convention, the next group of people are the four 
individuals on his left. 


This group comprises two younger individuals and two adult 
persons. The two children are T'ul Chij chok yokib’ ajaw 
(Figure 174) and O" Chahk ch ok (Figure 175). The identity of 
the last one was first worked out by John Montgomery (1995) 
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who suggested that O” Chaahk ch o£ is none other than the 
future ruler of La Mar and the most important secondary-noble 
during the reign of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II (781-808?). He is 
represented on La Mar Stelae 1, 2, and 3 and on Piedras Negras 
Stela 15 and Throne 1. 


The other two persons are the aj kuhun Jasaw Chan K'awil 
(Figure 176) and K'ihnich K'uk' Nahb’ Te’ (Figure 177). The 
two adults and two youths (ch ok) formed one group close to 
the ruler in a similar way as in the iconography on Dos Pilas 
Panel 19 (Figure 178) where the court of ?-Vn Ti’ K'awil (727- 
741)—a contemporary of K'an Ahkul II—was represented 
duringa penis-bloodletting ceremony. The participants were the 
ruler and one of his wives, a queen from Cancuen (Houston 
1993:118), Sakjal Hix (a noble with the ‘headband-bird’ 
title), a person probably from the royal dynasty of Calakmul 
(aj kan[ul]) who was the guardian (uch an ch'ok) of the young 
prince (or possibly of all of the people with the ch of title in the 
palace). The two adults and young children on Piedras Negras 
Panel 3 represents this close ‘court’ of the ruler, however here the 
queen (possibly the mother) is missing, as the event is possibly 
concerned more external politics than some closed ritual. 
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Figure 170 The celebration of the accession anniversary on Piedras 
Negras Panel 3 (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 169 Initial Series on Piedras Figure 171 The witnessing of the ceremony by Yopat B'ahlam 
Negras Panel 3 (Drawing by Alexander (Piedras Negras Panel 3, rawing by Alexander Safronov) 
Safronov) 


Figure 172 The drinking of fermented kakaw (Piedras Negras Panel 3, drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


The next group on the Panel 3 the three personages sitting 93 Bonampak. The same position—higher and left—is occupied 
one step lower than the level of the throne. Although it can be by o' Chahk on Piedras Negras Stela 12, who was probably the 
argued that the personages standing on the right of the ruler most important non-royal subordinate of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul 
are higher up in a two-dimensional place, their position to the II which makes the position of the three standing persons on 
ruler’s right and on the viewer' left makes them in a doubly the left ambigous. 

subordinate position, although the fact that they are standing 

makes them seemingly ‘hierarchy-neutral’: it is a posture The three seated persons in the first row are individuals who 
otherwise reserved to foreign delegations in the murals of hold three different titles. From left to right they are Ihch'ak? 
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Figure 174 T'ul? Chik chok yokib’ ajaw (Piedras Negras Panel 3, 
drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 175 O' Ahk Chahk 
chok (Piedras Negras Panel 
3, drawing by Alexander 
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Figure 173 The death and burial of K’an Ahkul II (Piedras Negras 
Panel 3, drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 176 Jasaw Chan K'awil aj kuhun (Piedras Negras Panel 3, 
drawing by Alexander Safronov) 
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Figure 177 K'ihnich Kuk’ Nahb’ Te’ (Piedras Negras 
Panel 3, drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 178 Dos Pilas Panel 19 (Drawing by David Stuart) 


Hix ?-Xok? zi’ sak hun, Yak Chahk aj b il sajal and 'headband- 
bird’ mux kan (Figures 179, 180, and 181). The words of the 
right individual furthest from the ruler to the right were carved 


# This last individual was indirectly identified by Houston and Stuart 


(2000:72) with another individual from Lacanha. This identification, although 
not spelled out explicitly, is based on the presence of the distinctive BAT head 
which occurs in the well-known xukalnah toponym. A sequence of xu-ka-na 
is also occurs in the name/title of the person from Panel 3, however it is always 
preceded by an unambigous mu- grapheme making Houston’s hypothesis 
unlikely. Rather, this may be a different toponym best transcribed as muxkan/ 
mux kan, although it is otherwise unattested in inscriptions. Nevertheless, 
it could have been the name of one of the dependencies of Piedras Negras 
or indeed one part of the site itself just as bik7/, a toponym attested in the 
inscriptions of Piedras Negras and El Cayo (Jackson and Stuart 2001:222). 
Another possibility is that mu and the BAT head form a digraph with an 
undeciphered syllabic reading (personal communication with Nikolai Grube, 
2011). 
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in front of him and can be transcribed as awinaken~‘T am your 
servant, directly spoken to the ruler (Figure 182; in Stuart, 
Houston, and Robertson 1999:11-19) 


The remaining four individuals in the second row (or on the 
left) are much more difficult to identify with the names and 
titles recorded below. One way is to read “backward, from title 
to title: b'ah ajaw, a nab, Tobol B'ahlam mux kan sajal, Tzunun 
Te Kan Mo’ Te’ bah sajal (Figures 183, 184, and 185). Another 
plausible interpretation would take into account that K'an Mo’ 
Te’ is an attested name on Piedras Negras Stela 5 and therefore 
the list would be bah ajaw a nab, T’ob’ol B'ahlam mux kan 
sajal, Tzunun Te’ and Kan Mo’ Te’ ba[h] sajal). 
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Figure 180 Yak Chahk aj bikil sajal (Piedras Negras Panel 3, drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


The three standing figures on the left are supposedly from 
Yaxchilan (Montgomery 1995), however only one of them 
has the ch ok pa chan ajaw title, the middle tall person called 
?-Ahkul. The other two individuals are named by eroded glyphs 
(Figure 186). 


The hierarchy represented by the positions of the various 
non-royal individuals then makes possible a much more subtle 
perception about the royal court than the simple identification 
and translation of titles. The aj k uhun title in itself would not 
have been a higher ranked designation than either saja/ or 
ti’ sak hun. However an individual with that title could have 
occupied a higher ranked position as the close guardian of 
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Figure 181 'Headband-Bird' mux kan 
(Piedras Negras Panel 3, drawing by 
Alexander Safronov) 


one of the many individuals who had the ch ok title, or who 
was (intermittently) in the royal court (as born into it or as 
a page etc.). Indeed, the royal court is composed of wives (or 
concubines), royal heirs and potential heirs (all having the ch ok 
titles) and their guardians, and so on. 


Piedras Negras Panel 3 shows the court in full flower, involving 
many aspects of the role of the ruler in Late Classic Maya 
society: to look and to deliberate, to decide in disputes and 
receives delegates, show his prowess to the future generation 
and to present gifts (the vase in the midst of the nobles, almost 
as a representation of the ruler himself) to subordinates or to 
his overlords. 


Figure 182 awinaken yokib’? (Piedras Negras Panel 3, drawing by 


Alexander Safronov) 
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A somewhat different, but still magnificent representation of the 
active life of the royal court is represented in Palenque whose 
ruler K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ III was keen to construct 
new temples on top of old ones and embellish them with long 
inscriptions. Before major discoveries in Temple XIX and XXI, 
he was a shadowy figure whose pedigree was in doubt (Morales 
and Miller 2004; González Cruz and Bernal Romero 2004). 
A thorough analysis of the monuments of both structures 
was recently undertaken by David Stuart (2005) and in the 
following I concentrate on the more obscure points concerning 
commissioner(s) of the monuments. 


Of all the texts commissioned during the reign of K'ihnich 
Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III, only those of Temple XVIII did not 
mention or represent non-royal nobles, but we should note that 
contemporaneously Group 4 was inhabited by Chak Sutz, but 
his monument represented the king's accession. The Tablets of 
the Scribe and the Orator are also royal monuments probably 
reused by a later king (K'an B'ahlam III or Kuk” B'ahlam III) 


Temple XVIII is dedicated to the close family of the king 
representing the ‘order of succession, and the royal mother's 
role in the re-enactments of mythical events. Temple XIX and 
XXI have various monuments which are ranging on seemingly 
different topics. At one time, Temple XIX was interpreted as a 
structure dedicated for the honour of a yajaw k 'ahk” (Martin and 
Grube 2000:173), nevertheless the phrasing is quite elusive as 
it is not clear who commissioned the text, the non-royal noble 
for himself or the king to his non-royal subordinate (Stuart 
2004b:262). 


From the three main monuments (Figures 187, 188, and 189), 
Figure 183 Bab ajaw and anal’ (Piedras 


Negras Panel 3, drawing by Alexander 


Safronov) 


Figure 184 T'obol B'ahlam mux kan sajal (Piedras Negras Panel 3, drawing by Alexander Safronov) 
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Figure 185 Tzunun Te’ and Kan Mo’ Te’ ba/h] sajal (Piedras Negras Panel 3, drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 186 ? Ahkul Te’ chok pathan ajaw (Piedras NegrasPanel 3, 
drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


one portrays upakal K'inich—the successor of K'ihnich Ahkul 
Mo’ Nahb’ III—during a ‘cord-taking’ ritual in 9.14.2.9.0 
(Stuart 1999). The other panel represents K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ 
Nahb' III dressed up by two non-royal subordinates, one of 
them Yok ? Tal, a yajaw k'abk'and aj &'ubun, also portrayed on 
the south side of the Temple XIX Bench as the closest person 
to the ruler's left, the same position as on the panel. The other 
individual is a ch ok whose name glyph is not yet deciphered. His 
moustache is a rare physical attribute among Classic Period elite 
and this alone makes it possible to identify him with the last 
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individual from the left of the king on the Temple XIX Bench’s 
south side. However the accompanying glyphs (Muwan Chatal 
An) does not confirm this tentative identification. 


The south and west sides of the bench have two different scenes 
in time; the first is the accession of K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ 
III on the 30" of December 721 and the second is the ‘cord- 
taking’ (kam ?) of Salaj Balun (Stuart 1999, 2004b, 2005) 
on the ‘half-hotun’ date of 9.15.2.9.0 (3 February, 734). The 
last event recorded in the inscription is the ‘hotuun-ending’ 
ceremony conducted by K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ III (22 
July, 736). 


The representations of members of the royal family and that the 
mythological and historical cycle of events focus on K'ihnich 
Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III seem to send the message that Temple 
XIX was dedicated by the ruler. On the other hand, he was 
not represented alone as he was constantly surrounded by 
dignitaries, and on one occasion Salaj B'alun is portrayed in 
central position with two nobles in a very similar position to 
the subordinates of the king. The representation of the royal 
accession is not a sufficient argument to connect the building to 
the ruler, for the same can be said about the Tablet of the Slaves, 
which was certainly dedicated by Chak Sutz. Both narratives 
record various events in the life of K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ 
III before turning to the achievements of Chak Sutz’ and Salaj 
B'alun, respectively. On the Temple XIX Bench the ruler's 
relative power is emphasised by the number of attendants (six 
against two), and the mythical dates recorded in the text (3309 
BC and 561 AD). Nevertheless, the representation of Salaj 
B'alun in a supposedly royal temple is suspicious. Also, nowhere 
in the texts of Temple XIX and XXI Salaj B'alun is called the 
subordinate of K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb, and the objects and 
buildings (okb i/ and nah) are owend by supernatural beings or 
an ancestor Salaj B'alun. Indeed, the beginning of the text on 
the West Side of the Platform is the dedication of the platform 
or subterranean sanctuary (okb il) of the ancestor, who was the 
grandfather of Ix Tzakb'u Ajaw, the wife of Pakal. During this 
ceremony the then king K’an Joy Chitam I also participated 
(uchok[ow] ch'aj). The end of the text, although broken, contains 
a very similar clause: first a censing of the okbi/ which pertained 
to somebody who was aj ?, and then a ‘scattering-ceremony’ by 


the king himself. 
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Figure 187 Palenque Temple XIX Bench, South and West Side (Drawings by David Stuart) 


While it is conjectural, I suggest that the okbi/was possessed _patriline as Ix Tzakb'u Ajaw or whether she was from a different 
by Salaj B'alun, the only person explicitly mentioned in the branch of another family but both K'ihnich Kan B’ahlam II and 
Platform texts with the locative title aj ux te’ kuh. If this Kihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III refer to the same Yax Itzam At, 
hypothesis is right, then the temple could be a joint construction and this makes it plausible that they were the descendants of 
by noble and king, or could be in the possession of Salaj Balun the same patriline. 

and his family. The connection of the persons from Ux Te' 

Kuh and the royal patriline is relatively well documented and Although Ux Te’ K'uh is treated as a place name—thus referring 
their political visibility reached its peak with the inscriptions to a community outside or inside of Palenque (Martin, Grube, 
of Temples XIX and XXI. Every ruler after K'ihnich Janab'nal and Zender 2002; Bernal Romero and Venegas Durán 2005)— 
Pakal (615-683) came from his patriline and the matrilineofIx there is a possibility that it was a title used by one special 
Tzakb'u Ajaw whose (probably) paternal grandfather was from corporate group in Palenque. There are at least two possible 
Ux Te’ K uh. Indeed, all descendants of Tiwohl Chan Mat, or translations of this expression: ‘he/she from Ux Te’ Kuk (place 
four rulers of Palenque, came from the matriline of Ix Kinuw name) or ‘he/she of the three gods which could have referred 
Mat who was also from Ux Te' K'uh. to the Palenque Triad. 


It is not known whether Ix Kinuw Mat came from the same Another clue to the interrelations between the royal family 
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Figure 188 Palenque Temple XIX Sculptured Pier (Drawing by 


David Stuart) 
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Figure 190 Tonina Monument 3 
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and persons from Ux Te’ Kuh is the general title okib which 
was originally interpreted as the childhood name of K'ihnich 
Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III (Bernal Romero 2005)?! However, it 
is not known how the Classic Maya referred to those entities 
which modern researchers regroup under the ‘title’ category 
which ranges from aj X bak to kuhul X ajaw. The use of okib’ 
points to the possibility that it was a title also, as it was used by 
K'ihnich Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III (Temple XXI), Upakal K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal (Temple XX1), Salaj B'alun (Temples XIX and 
XXI), and by Yax Itzam At (Temple of the Cross)—all of them 
connected to Ux Te' K'uh. 


The role of Salaj B'alun is not known from the texts but it is clear 
that he was an important descendent of the line of Yax Itzam 
At and Temples XIX and XXI (where he was the only non- 
royal person mentioned in the text as a co-participant in the 
dedication of the temple sanctuaries) could have been important 
localities for the celebration of the relations between the royal 
family and persons from Ux Te' K'uh. 


The period from Pakal to K'ihnich Ahkul Mo' Nahb III (615- 
740s) saw the biggest construction activity in Palenque and not 
just in the area of the Palace but in other, non-royal compounds 
all around the site. Also, this is the period where all of the royal 
and non-royal inscriptions abound, and there is no significant 
difference between the treatment of the non-royal nobles in the 
inscriptions of Pakal the Great and K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb’ 
III, save the unusual role given to persons from Ux Te’ Kuh.” 


In Tonina, where various non-royal elite persons are mentioned 
and some are even represented in the inscriptions the same trend 
applied, although there are same rare glimpses into the interplay 
of royal and non-royal power. With the accession of K'ihnich 
B'aknal Chahk a vigorous war campaign began, in which the 
role of non-royal elites were not mentioned at all. Although the 
campaign were under way before 692 (Lexington Panel), the 
first royal monuments were probably Monuments 3 and 111 
celebrating the 9.13.0.0.0 period-ending and also mentioning 
dutifully the accession of the new king. 


On Monument 3 (Figure 190), after the celebration of the 
period-ending and accession, follows a much eroded sequence 
of glyphs from which the title AJ-K’ UH-na or aj k uhun is in 
E9, probably referring to K'elen Hix. The next clause begins 
in F9-E10 with the verb K'AL-ja-[ HUN] tu-b’a-hi/k a/h /laj 
hun tu bah or ‘he tied/fastened the crown on his head, a typical 
accession phrase for kings and lesser nobles. The person who 


? This interpretation is based on the text of Temple XXI where okib'is written 
to be the ch ok &'ab a of this particular ruler. Though ch ok kab a” is sometimes 
translated as ‘childhood name’, ch ok had a much wider semantic field than ‘child’ 
and possibly designated various individuals who had a potential chance to reach 
a ranked position (Houston 2009). Thus there was bah ch ok, or ‘head ch’ok’ 
who was the first in a series of ch ok, and indeed ch ok sajal and ch ok ‘headband 
bird” ajaw. K'ab a” is translated as ‘name’ and in the Classic Period it occurred 
in three other expressions: yet k'ab al (namesake), &'ubul k'ab'a' (sacred name) 
and &albunil k uhul k'ab'a' (coronation name), where it refers to phrases which 
identify persons individually, though most of them were used by predecessors 
(Colas 2003). 

? The lack of excavation, and even the clearing of many non-central Palenque 
compound makes difficult to assess a hypothesis that posits that non-royal 
nobles were encroaching on royal power. Constructions in Piedras Negras, 
Palenque, Tonina and Yaxchilan mostly coincide with the representation of 
non-royal nobles on monuments commissioned by them or by their overlords. 
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acceded was AJ-ch'a-NAH/zj ch‘a[j] nah who later showed up 
in the inscriptions of Tonina with the yajaw k ahk and aj kuhun 
titles. From the information given it is not clear to which titled 
rank Aj Ch'aj Nah acceded, but his name is followed by the 
yajaw k'ahk’ title which makes it possible that he had just been 


inaugurated into some other position. 


Five years later, on the next period-ending of 9.13.5.0.0 (697), 
Monument 140 (Figure 191) again records Aj Ch'aj Nah (aj 
kuhun, yajaw k'ahk') and Kelen Hix (probably having the z' 
sak hun and one additional title). Both nobles are connected to 
the main phrase by the ita’~‘to accompany’ verb, but it is not 
clear whether their order reflects their hierarchical position or 
whether it is only a narrative device. 


The pair's next appearance is found on Monument 170 (71 1: 
Figure 192) where the young K'ihnich ? K'ahK (only 2 years old 
at his accession and 5 years old when this particular inscription 
was made) celebrates his accession, and both Kelen Hix (z? 
sak hun) and Aj Chaj Nah (yajaw k abk’) were witnesses (ilaj). 
Here, the order of their appearance is the opposite to that in 
Monument 140, seemingly indicating that their position is not 


inferable from the narrative.” 


After Monument 173 (612), the only other Tonina monument 
which represents a non-royal noble is Monument 165 (Figure 
193) where K’elen Hix proudly holds an incense pouch. 
However, circular altars with human representations always 
commemorate death: in this case that of K’elen Hix in 717. 
He was a two-winikhab’ aj kuhun and also ‘sacred headband- 
speaker’ of the Paddler Gods (uk uhul ti’ hun nah ho’ chan 
ajaw). Although the end of the text is heavily eroded probably 
it detailed various actions undertaken by the ruler to celebrate 
his subordinate. As Simon Martin (7#.d.b) has suggested, the 
9.14.5.0.0 period-ending was connected exclusively to K’elen 
Hix who was probably the main participant of this ceremony, 
almost substituting the young king, an interesting parallel with 
the earlier text of Monument 173 from 612. 


The penultimate event on the monument was especially 
emphasised as not seen (ma’ yilaj) by K’elen Hix, which not 
only refers to the physicality of his death but also to his absence 
from the political life of Tonina. Another subordinate, Aj Ch'aj 
Nah is mentioned on Monument 110 which commemorated 
the 9.14.10.0.0 (712) period-ending. Here, another aj kuhun, 
Yaxun? B'ahlam joins the old Aj Ch'aj Nah instead of the dead 
K'elen Hix. 


The role of all these personages is difficult to assess. They were 
never connected directly to any warfare activity such as capture, 
captive-presentation or verbs referring to various aspects of 
conflict. However, the rulerships of K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk 
and K'ihnich ? Kahk’ were the most warlike periods in the 
history of Tonina, or at least the period where such activity 
were prominently recorded. The attack against Palenque in 
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The young age of the ruler makes it likely that they functioned as regents, 
and although various captures were attributed to the ruler, among others that 
of K'ihnich K'an Joy Chitam II of Palenque in 711, we can doubt these claims 
and rather connect them to K'elen Hix and Aj Chaj Nah. Still, the otherwise 
powerful dignitaries do not claim the throne for themselves. 
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Figure 191 Tonina Monument 140 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


711 was certainly undertaken by the elite of Tonina with only 
a minor role at most for the 5 years old king. Aj Ch'aj Nah, 
Kelen Hix, and later Yaxun? B'ahlam were fellow participants 
in major period-ending ceremonies or during accessions of 
kings (during the inauguration of K'ihnich B'aknal Chahk and 
K'ihnich ? K’ahk’). 


Interestingly, during the following 66 years warfare and the 
non-royal elite are failed to be recorded in Tonina texts. When 
warfare is again represented during the reign of Ruler 8, the 
non-royal elite returns too, but only with a single monument 
commissioned by B'ahlam Pa, a ti 'sak hun and aj &'ubun in 787 
(Monument 146; Figure 194). 


Another point to emphasise here is the endurance of the royal 
office: K'ihnich ? K’ahk’ was a child-king and he died in his 
teens. Nevertheless, carvers dutifully ascribed to him various 
captures, and other ceremonies, and later successors acceded in 
order. Neither Aj Ch'aj Nah nor K'elen Hix usurped the throne 
(or if they have tried to they were unsuccessful). 


The perseverance of royal power, office and ceremonies are three 
basic components of the inscriptions. During the first half of 
the 8? century rulers of Palenque, Piedras Negras and Tonina 
continued to represent non-royal nobles in their inscriptions, 
but non-royal nobles commissioned only a very small number 
of their own monuments: only the Tablet of the Slaves can be 
certainly identified as commissioned by a noble, Chak Sutz. The 
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situation in Piedras Negras is quite similar, although the sajal 
in the outlying centres did commission their own inscriptions, 
always in the style ofthe capital and with the active participation 
of carvers from Piedras Negras (Montgomery 1995). 


A difference between Palenque and Tonina on the one hand and 
Piedras Negras (and Yaxchilan) on the other hand is the relative 
importance of the saja/ title. In Tonina, the westernmost Classic 
Period Maya site there is only one single mention of the saja/ 
title on a ceramic fragment (Fragment p.14 Figure 195), where 
an unidentified individual acceded as a sajal (joyaj ta sajale[/]). 
Otherwise, the only titles mentioned are ti sak hun, aj kuhun, 


and yajaw k'ahk’. 


In Palenque, the saja/ title is much more frequent during the 
reign of Pakal (615-683) due to a single monument, but the 
most frequently mentioned titles are yajaw kahk,, aj kuhun, 
ti’ sak hun and the common 'headband-bird' and the unique 


‘headband-bird-ajaw’ titles. 


Piedras Negras shows the biggest variety in titles, although the 
frequency of sajal is obvious (from the 14 personages of Panel 
3, three are sajal, and all the other titles are represented by one 
person each: aj kuhun, ti’ sak hun, 'headband-bird) a nab” and 
bah ajaw). 


Yaxchilan, which supposedly represents a different and unique 
pattern during the reign of Yaxun B'ahlam IV (752-769?), was 
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Figure 192 Tonina Monument 170 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


quite different during the rulership of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III 
(681-742) with the relative rarity of any secondary persons. 
During this long reign only one saja/ is mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the site itself: the father of Ix K'ab'al Xok, 
the most frequently portrayed woman on the monuments of 
Yaxchilan. However, the various ‘wives’ of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III represented different factions of the site's secondary elite. Ix 
K'ab'al Xok was influential enough to have her building (in this 
case yotot) which probably she shared with at least two other 
women, Ix Pakal Xok and Ix Tajal Tun (according to the front 
of Lintel 23). 


All lintels represent her alone or with the king in various 
ceremonies (Schele and Freidel 1990:265-268; Mathews 1988 
[1997]:154). The dates of the lintels vary widely but the key 
dates are clear. On 9.14.11.15.1 (723) the carvings (yuxulil) 
of the building were dedicated or ‘rose’ (probably referring 
to Lintel 25 [Figure 196] itself). On 9.14.12.6.12 (724) the 
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carving of Lintel 26 (Figure 197) was made, (at least the 
underside) while on 9.14.14.13.17 (726) a fire-ceremony 
‘activated’ the whole building; and finally on 9.14.16.13.9 (726) 
the door opening (upasi/) of the building was dedicated, more 
probably referring to Lintel 23 (Figure 198) as the last piece of 
embellishment (Mathews 1988 [1997]:154). However, twice in 
the text it is almost authoritatively written that all the actions 
were ukab'uch'e'n (in the land and cave) of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III 
laying emphasis on the ultimate source of power (Lintel 25:V1 
and Lintel 26 N1), especially that this crucial information is on 
the fronts of the lintels. 


Lintel 56 (Figure 199) of Structure 11 is very similar as it details 
the dedication of the carving of the house of Ix Sak Bian, again 
terminating with the ukab’ uch e7 formula and the name of 
Itzamnaj B’ahlam III (date is 738). 


The importance of these two women is sometimes overestimated 
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Figure 195 Tonina Fragment p.14 (Photograph by Carlos Pallán 
Gayol, courtesy of AJIMAYA, INAH, Mexico) 


Figure 194 Tonina Monumen t 146 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 196 Yaxchilan Lintel 25 (Drawing by lan Graham) 
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Figure 197 Yaxchilan Lintel 26 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 198 Yaxchilan Lintel 62 (Drawing by 


Figure 199 Yaxchilan Lintel 56 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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(especially in Schele and Freidel 1990:269), however Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV successfully out-manoeuvred Ix K'ab'al Xok and 
her faction and promoted his own mother—a woman of the 
Kanul dynasty— to first place. 


Monuments outside of Yaxchilan did mention Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam III. Dos Caobas Stelae 1 and 2 record the aged ruler 
as 5 winikhab’ ajaw. Indeed both are retrospective records 
commissioned during the reign of Yaxun B'ahlam IV, like 
Lintels 1 and 2 of Site R where the young Ajk Mo’ records one 
ceremony in which he was participating as a ch ok sajal with 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III. El Chicozapote Lintel 1 represents an 
unknown dignitary who was explicitly said to be the sajal of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III. These sites were in strategic locations and 
most probably indicated the border ofthe core Yaxchilan polity 
(Scherer 2005; Anaya Hernández 2007). 


From this short list of the representation of secondary elite in the 
inscriptions of the first half of the 8^ century, one way to make 
an interpretation is along the lines of continuity and difference. 
Continuity refers to the appearance of the same titles as before, 
and there is not a single title which was not used previously 
in the inscriptions. However there are combinations which are 
unique, such as bah temul sajal and ‘headband-bird’-ajaw. The 
representation of secondary elites on their own monuments or 
on royal monuments also points toward continuity, but there 
is a growing emphasis on multiple palace scenes, foremost in 
Palenque and Piedras Negras. 


Differences are found in the relative emphasis and the role of 
secondary elite in the various sites of the region—especially 
as epigraphers have interpreted the evidence. In Palenque the 
appearance of nobles during the period of K'ihnich Ahkul Mo' 
Nahb' III have been interpreted as showing problems in the 
internal administration of the site because of the once argued 
10-year ‘interregnum’: their role would have been constructive in 
“restoring royal traditions to the kingdom” (Martin and Grube 
2000:172). Later, the same situation was interpreted rather 
differently: the nobles were there to “crush him from opposing 
directions” which implied “new political arrangements” (Miller 
and Martin 2004:210). However, the reasoning behind these 
new interpretations--“multi-figure compositions in which 
the king engages with his principal nobles rather than family 
members" —is rather weak, especially in light of earlier 
monuments of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal (612-683). 


Rather, the difference is in the role of the secondary nobles 
portrayed on the south side of the Temple XIX Bench: Janab' 
Ajaw impersonates the deity (Yax Itzamnaj) which according 
to the narrative of the text was the higher ordered supernatural 
in the equation. But Janab' Ajaw is a family member as he was 
the grandson of K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal, thus certainly the 
king and he were cousins if not brothers in our terminology 
(Stuart 2004b:263). Thus, the only two representations of the 
king's accession (Temple XIX Bench, South Side and Tablet of 
the Slaves) portray K'ihnich Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III surrounded 
wholly or in part by family members, even if the Tablet of the 
Slaves is apocryphal, since both his mother and father were dead 
at the time of his accession. 
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To receive the crown from secondary nobles (even if they are 
family members) in itself was not a new topic of representation 
as is shown by the example of Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1 
which was dedicated in 692. This monument is almost a mirror 
of one half of the later Palenque Temple XIX Bench: three 
dignitaries are sitting on the right of the ruler and the first one 
in the row is offering him the crown-headband, in a very similar 
way as Janab' Ajaw does to K'ihnich Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III on 
the Palenque monument. 


Due to his age, the young ruler of Tonina would have had many 
more problems in controlling his kingdom. On the contrary, 
while his important nobles were prominent in his inscriptions, 
they still ‘left’ him a room to boast his unlikely captures, just 
as his predecessors had. Once royal power passed on to his 
successor the secondary elite disappeared from the inscriptions 
of Tonina. The content of the inscriptional record of Tonina has 
always been interpreted as slightly different from other sites of 
the Western Region, especially because of the lack of father-son 
relationships, which makes it difficult to reconstruct the usual 
family-and-dynasty tree. Nevertheless, the language and the 
other contents of the texts show a rather conservative kingdom 
which did not want to alter the form of the representation of 
its kings and nobles. 


Yaxchilan, where secondary nobles zot had been represented on 
monuments during the reign of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III resemble 
more to the centres of the Northeast Peten in this respect than 
to other sites in the Western Maya region. From the viewpoint of 
continuity and difference, there is no break or intense disruption 
in the representation of non-royal nobles from the 7^ to the 8" 
centuries. Rather the most severe political discontinuity is found 
in the growing isolation ofthe region, and the fragmentation of 
the ‘close-community’ of the elite which coalesced and spread 
from Central Peten from the 4" centuries on, if not before. 


The next half-century (750-800) has been described as 
an artistically exuberant period, especially in the Western 
Maya region. For Morley, the period from 731 to 810 was “a 
brilliant cultural florescence, a tremendous outburst of art 
and architecture”, and it was the “Great Period” (Morley in 
Miller 1993:355); for Proskouriakoff the era from 751 to 810 
was called the “Dynamic” phase. To Mary Miller 8* century 
art reflected the growing importance of warfare and violence 
in Classic Period society and changes in administration, or as 
she phrased it “a world of widespread, near-constant warfare... 
accompanied by burdensome tribute that emptied the cities of 
both skilled artisans and supplies” (Miller 1993:409). 


The Western Maya region’s sites are among the earliest to 
show signs of a historical process which Mayanists call the 
Collapse: the cessation of the commission of monuments by 
the elite segment of the society. This involved not just the halt of 
monument erection but the general abandonment of the major 
sites between the 9^ and 10" centuries. Latest dates cluster 
together in a tight period of twenty-odd years, or one human 
generation: Palenque 799, Piedras Negras 795, La Mar 815, 
Yaxchilan 810 and Bonampak 795. Two dynasties (or claimants 
to their titles) showed more resilience: in the Selva Lacandona 


one unprovenanced monument mentions the ruler of Sak Tz’’ 
in 864, and at Tonina there are three monuments between the 


period of 806 and 909. The key question here is what happened. 


Thus far David Stuart (1993) has written the only article based 
solely on the inscriptional record that specifically attempts to 
answer this question. He emphasised the role of the secondary 
elite and the importance of warfare in the inscriptions and he 
believed that this reflected real change. However, since the 
time of his article, as I have shown throughout of my thesis, 
most of the elite titles are known to be attested earlier than the 
8* century, and most of them were found all over the Maya 
lowlands. 


The difference is in the way the non-royal elite are represented: 
in the Southeast region the secondary elite dedicated their 
own monuments in residential compounds just as in the 
Western Maya region or in the Northern Maya Lowlands 
(Xcalumkin, Chichen Itza and Mopila). In the Northeast 
Peten and Petexbatun region they were rarely mentioned 
in stone inscriptions, but they were frequently represented 
on polychrome ceramics interacting with their overlords. 
The problem is therefore is to determine which mode of 
representation reflects social ‘reality’. 


V.3 The Disappearance of Royal Houses and 
Disintegration (750-815) 


In Piedras Negras and Palenque, the period from 750 is a slow 
oand then abrupt decline in monument dedications compared 
to the previous 50 years (Piedras Negras has 16 monuments 
between 687 and 759, and 12 between 759 and 810; Palenque 
has 15 monuments between 702 and 742, and 3 from 764 to 
799). In Tonina there is a clear break and a slight resurgence 
during the rulership of Ruler 8, but after his reign there are only 
2 monuments during 100 years. 


On the other hand, Yaxchilan and Bonampak, showed the 
opposite pattern, both producing more monuments than before 
(Yaxchilan has 22 monuments from 681 to 742 and 56 from 
752 to 810; in Bonampak there is no monument from 692 to 
776, and 5 stelae and the famous murals from 776). Also, there 
are at least 18 monuments from the dependencies of Yaxchilan 
all dated after 752, (seven come from La Pasadita, Dos Caobas 
and El Kinel while the remaining eleven are unprovenanced). 
In the Yaxchilan polity the period after 752 witnessed the 
highest number of monument commisison by kings and nobles 
alike. However, this cannot distort the other side of the coin, 
namely the fluctuations and eventual disruptions of monument 
dedications in the other three important sites of the region. 


In addition, in all sites an abrupt halt of monument dedication 
ensued between 799 and 810, which indicates that whatever 
difference is inferred from this rather simple quantification there 
was something in common. Most researchers argued for the 
growing importance of the non-royal elite; however this may 
bea too hasty interpretation, mainly looking at the monuments 
of Yaxchilan and its surroundings. Investigating other sites may 
unravel different scenarios. 
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Belowe I discuss three topics which I think are helpful to 
understand the collapse. In the first part I shall present the 
geopolitical situation of the region at the eve of the Collapse. 
In other regions of the Maya Lowlands interactions during 
this period become more localised, just as in the Western 
Maya Region. But Yaxchilan and Lakamtuun maintained 
their contacts with upper Usumacinta sites and the Lake Peten 
Itza. This last region became more and more important, and 
magnificent ‘Ik’ ceramics with other inscriptions attest wide- 
ranging influence of kuhul ik’ ha’ ajaw titled kings (Boot 
2005:37-39; Velasquez Garcia 2010). 


In the second part I analyse several non-royal monuments which 
were commissioned during this period either in the site of the 
overlords or outside of it. My intention is to proceed with a more 
literary analysis concerning the textual structure and content of 
these monuments. A very similar analysis was done by Alexander 
Tokovinine (2006) concerning a small amount of monuments 
which recorded ‘fire-rituals’ (either ochi kahk'or elnahaj), all by 
non-royal nobles subordinates to Piedras Negras or Sak Tz’. His 
conclusions about the “genre of posthumous biographies” are 
useful for analysing other monuments, especially 18 monuments 
dedicated by subordinates of Yaxchilan rulers from 725 to 783. I 
shall pursue further the problem of the “burgeoning elite” (Fash 
2004:100), a hypothesis that is frequently quoted as a fact and 
as an explanation for the collapse. My aim is to make it more 
nuanced and point out several problems with its basic premises. 


In the third part I shall present the basic tenets of a recently 
proposed explanation for the collapse which emphasised the 
role of warfare as one of the main factors which contributed 
to the dissolution of the political system (see Demarest 2004, 
2006; Demarest, Rice and Rice 2004). This particular historical 
model is deducted from archaeological and epigraphic data from 
the Petexbatun Region which was the closest geographical area 
to the Western Region. I examine whether the same process of 
disintegration happened in the Western Region, and whether 
warfare was a major factor in abandoning the sites. 


V3.1 Geopolitics in the Western Maya Region between 750 
and 815 AD 


The royal courts were in their peak in the 750s and the non- 
royal elites also experienced a quite rich period as they were 
represented closer and closer to their overlords. Their house- 
compounds or smaller palaces were inhabited for almost 300 
years. The 20 years between 730 and 750 are unusually devoid 
of records of warfare except the texts of Yaxchilan where the old 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III was busy putting into carved form all of his 
achievements, which included captives from La Florida (but in 
681) and from sites in the Selva Lacandona (689, 713, 729 from 
Saklakal, Buhk'tun and one xukalnah ajaw). His only captive 
from his last 12 years is Nak Chiu’ from Hix Witz. The situation 
in Tonina and Palenque was similar as existing inscriptions from 
Palenque do not record any conflict after 729; in Piedras Negras 
there is no mention of captures or wars from 726 till 792 (except 
the front of Stela 9, where a captive is represented although the 
text does not record the capture). 
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This period of relative lack of warfare is in contrast with 
interpretations of the inscriptions in other regions of the 
Southern Maya Lowlands. The Petexbatun region, especially 
close to the sites of Yaxchilan and the Selva Lacandona, went 
through a rapid reconfiguration during the same period 
(Demarest 2006). The intrusive dynasty from Tikal which 
had its seat in Dos Pilas moved to Aguateca after 742 where it 
survived only two decades (Mathews and Willey 1991 [1996]; 
Boot 2005:84). Before the fall, rulers of Dos Pilas campaigned 
and rampaged all over the region and they could have played a 
significant role in the politics of the Western region. 


The main geopolitical thread of this period is the emergence 
of the Yaxchilan polity to a pre-eminent position, and a flurry 
of activity within the polity and in its surroundings is attested. 
The relative silence of war in the inscriptions changed radically 
with the coming into power of Yaxun B'ahlam IV and warfare 
engulfed the region. However, contrary to earlier suggestions, 
this process cannot be connected to the clash between 
superpowers (Mathews 1996; López Varela 1995; Guenter 
and Zender 1999; Anaya Hernández 2001). Substituting one 
interpretive model (superpowers) with another (the emergence 
of Yaxchilan and how this affected the geopolitics of the region) 
perhaps explains various events and at the same time obscures 
other ones. Nevertheless more and more evidence suggest that 
the dynasties in Tikal and Calakmul were not in a position to 
influence the politics of sites outside the Northeast Peten after 
740, though this general affirmation perhaps will be modified 
in the future. 


The situation of the Kanul dynasty in Calakmul after the 730s 
has been reinterpreted lately by Simon Martin (2005b:12) 
suggesting the contraction of its power not just outside but 
inside.” The very complex political situation in the Northeast 
Peten resulted in the relative pre-eminence of the resurgent 
Mutul dynasty and it is more than likely that Yihk'in Chan 
K'awil (734-7465) exercised a lasting supremacy over Naranjo 
and El Peru for one or two decades (Martin 2003a:30-31). 
After the 740s this pre-eminence is not attested any more in 
the inscriptions. 


The weakness of the Kanul dynasty resonates well with the 
relative lack of conflicts in the 730s and 40s in the Western 
Maya region, but the return to record again captures and warfare 
after the 750s was more a consequence of regional geopolitics 


4 Also, the main issue of the contest could have been Selva Lacandona 
regional politics as most recorded conflicts involved the sites of that territory. 
Another point of conflict was the frontier between Pomona and Piedras Negras 
(Anaya Hernández 2007), and possibly between Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras, 
though the latter is not well attested by direct epigraphic evidence contrary to 
current assumptions (Golden 2007). Another poorly understood component 
of these conflicts is the involvement of various sites from the upper Usumacinta 
River such as Itzan, El Chorro, Altar de Sacrificios, and Motul de San Jose. 

5 “In the past, I had assumed that the Snake polity retrenched to Calakmul 
and continued a stable, if greatly diminished, life until general unravelling of 
Classic Maya civilization in the early ninth century. However, the Bat emblem’s 
reappearance now raises the possibility that the decline was not restricted to 
the polity’s foreign reach, but went into its very heart. Conceivably, the defeat 
by Tikal was so decisive that it ousted or even extinguished the Snake dynasty, 
allowing an exiled or long-sublimated Bat entity to return in its place. But 
perhaps the relatively low key record at Tikal hints at more complex processes 
in which Tikal benefited, but may not have been fully responsible.” (Martin 
2005b:12) 
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than reaction to outside political events. One of the main 
questions of this period is the Yaxchilan ‘interregnum or the 
10-year gap between the reigns of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III and 
Yaxun B'ahlam IV, from 742 and 752. Various authors suggested 
plausible explanations for to this ten-year gap, though the 
consensus has not changed significantly from the published 


lines of Proskouriakoff (1963-1964:163).6 


Recent interpretations detailed some of the events during 
the ‘interregnum’ which were recorded on the monuments of 
Yaxun B’ahlam IV and Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV (Mathews 1988 
[1997]:175-192); the importance of the ‘help’ of the non-royal 
elite and the crucial role of Ix K'ab'al Xok and her family (Schele 
and Freidel 1990:262-305); and the identification of at least one 
or possibly two ‘interregnum’ rulers (Grube 1999). Other subtle 
details such as the discovery of the pre-accession name of Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV and its connection to Yo'nal Ahkul II of Piedras 
Negras also give more information on this particular historical 
episode (Guenter and Zender 1999:9-10). Nevertheless, much 
of what has been reconstructed is very uncertain or downright 
speculative, and sometimes based on inscriptions not drawn 
correctly and assumptions that have later proved to be wrong 
(Guenter and Zender 1999). 


The rule of both the Kanul and Mutul dynasties in the 
‘interregnum’ has been elaborated upon by different authors 
who argued either that Yaxchilan was part of the “Calakmul 
hegemony' (Schele and Freidel 1990:303-305; Schele and 
Grube 1995:36-38); or that it tried to break away from it and 
maintain an alliance with Tikal which was finally unsuccessful, 
resulting in the political hegemony of Piedras Negras over 
Yaxchilan (Guenter and Zender 1999:10-16). Examining all 
the interpretations would led into another thesis, however in 
brief I will analyise some of the inscriptional material to present 
a reconstructions which is based mainly on a comparison of 
extra- and intra-Yaxchilan inscriptions embedded into a context 
which minimises the participation of Calakmul (or the Kanul 
dynasty) and Mutul, and which presents the role of Piedras 
Negras much more ambiguous. 


The inscriptions of Yaxchilan which have dates in the 
‘interregnum’ — dedicated by Yaxun B'ahlam IV (752-769) and 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV (769-800»)— mention various ceremonies 
of Yaxun B'ahlam IV and Itzamnaj B'ahlam III (Mathews 1988 
[1997]:178-179). Eighteen monuments in total give a quite 
well rounded picture about the ceremonies conducted by Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV." The sequence begins and ends with Stelae 11 and 
12, respectively, both connected to Structure 40 and probably 
dedicated after the accession in 9.16.1.0.0 of Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV (see the aj winik b ak title). The other monuments are much 


26 “Tal vez, como sucede a menudo después de un reinado largo y célebre, fue 


un tiempo de conflicto, en el que varios aspirantes compitieron por el cargo 
del jefe, y tal vez es por esto que Pajaro-Jaguar, en su ascenso, tuviera tales 
dificultades para demostrar y documentar su legitimidad." (Proskouriakoff 
1963-1964:163) 

* Although it is assumed that there was a deliberate ‘program setting’ and 
emulation of the monuments of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III, the inscriptions referring 
to the ‘interregnum’ events were dedicated separately from other monuments 
and they do not necessarily indicate any connection with earlier monuments 
(for arguments to the contrary see Schele and Freidel 1990:262-305). 


later than the accession and thus probably reflect even less the 
political situation of the ‘interregnum. 


The river side of Stela 11 (Figure 200) commemorates the 
accession and descent of Yaxun B'ahlam IV, a dance of Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam III in 741 with the jasaw chan staff, and the dedication 
of the stela in 746 (pataj ulakamtunil yet kab'al ho’ winikhab’ 
ajaw). The temple side represents his parents and the arrival of 
‘messengers’ (in 750) which the text designates as the ‘kneeling 
messengers’ (ub'ah keb’ mut; see Houston, Stuart and Taube 
2006:241-250 for the identification of mut with messenger). 


Stela 11 in itself is not at all unusual as an accession 
monument, as it presents interactions with the previous ruler, 
the commemoration of his life, the mention of parents, and 
interaction with foreign dignitaries—all actions rightly in the 
‘canon’ of pre-accession events. Indeed, Yaxun B’ahlam IV 
never represented or put into stone a direct ‘nomination-for 
the throne’ event such as the one on the Palenque Temple XVIII 
Panel. 


Another set of inscriptions (Lintel 14, 39 and Stela 35-event in 
744) most probably reflects two points of view, one by Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV (Lintel 39 and Stela 35) and another by Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV (Lintel 14, with Lintel 13 referring to a later event). 
Lintel 39 was dedicated after 763, with Lintels 38 and 40, and 
represents Yaxun B'ahlam IV conjuring K'awil; similarly the 
other lintels show his presumed wives, royal ladies of Ik’ and 
Hix Witz. All three conjuring happen at different dates, and 
certainly the action of Yaxun B'ahlam reproduces and re-enacts 
a similar ritual enacted by his mother, Ix Uhal Chan ? (Stela 35). 
This last monument again is connected to a set of three lintels 
(15, 16, 17) which simply commemorates actions by the same 
three protagonists, namely Yaxun B'ahlam IV, Ix Wak Tun of 
Ik' and Ix Mut B'ahlam of Hix Witz. 


Lintel 14 (Figure 201) (a monument commissioned by Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV) introduces the mother of his son, Ix Chak Chami. 
However the whole Structure 20 is a monument for Itzamnaj 
P'ahlam IV, in which his mother, his father, the brother of his 
mother and his captives are all represented and/or mentioned, 
thus evoking his namesake's Structure 44. The intention of 
Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV was probably to record his own pedigree, 
and especially that of his mother, as is usual in Classic Period 
Maya texts mothers are commemorated after their son’s 
accession. 


Another event from the ‘interregnum’ is mentioned on Step (or 
Panel) VII of Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 (Figure 202) which is a 
‘false-ballcourt’ text and a massive commemoration of former 
and present generations who probably re-enacted various 
mythological narratives (Mathews 1988 [1997]:201, 205-207; 
Freidel, Schele and Parker 1993:356-362). Step VII has the only 
historical date which can be deciphered (9.15.13.6.9-744) and 
it records the dedication of the ballcourt (jatz naj ux ahal e[b] 
b7, which is the ‘step’ of the Waterlily Serpent impersonated 
by Yaxun B'ahlam IV himself (yehb‘al ub ahil an yax chit jun 
winik nah kan; see Tokovinine 2002). The remaining 12 steps 
represents various royal and non-royal personages such as 
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Itzamnaj B'ahlam III (Panel 6), Yaxun B'ahlam III (Panel 8), 
Ix Pakal (Panel 2), the kian tok wayab’ and bah sajal uchan ko 
ajaw (Panel 10), and uchan jolom who was a ch ok pa chan ajaw 
(Panel 12). There are at least three women (Panels 1, 3 and 11), 
while the identity of the individuals on Panels 4, 5, 9 and 13 are 
much harder to decide, though one of them was a k ubul pa chan 
ajaw and certainly had lived into his third winikhab’ (Panel 13). 


All of the protagonists wear different headdresses, most of them 
identifiable as supernatural patrons of the ballplay (Tokovinine 
2002:3-5). Also, three kings have three captives carved on balls: 
Xukub' Chan Ahkul from Hix Witz (Yaxun B’ahlam IIT), Ik’ 
Chij from Lakamtun (Yaxun B’ahlam IV) and an unknown 
captive of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III. Almost three years after the 
ballcourt events Yaxun B’ahlam IV was dancing with a jasaw 
chan staff: this was represented on Lintel 33 (9.15.16.1.6-747; 
Figure 203). 


The third set of monuments, Lintels 59 (Figure 204) and 
28 (Figure 205) commemorates the death of Ix K’ab’al Xok 
(749) and Ix Uhal Chan ? (751). Again, these lintels are not 
just the exaltation of the mother of Yaxun B’ahlam IV, but the 
commemoration of the deaths from a former generation. 


The final set of monuments (HS 4, Lintel 16, Stela 31 and Altar 
9) revolves around the celebration of the 9.16.0.0.0 (751) period 
ending and the capture of Chak ? Tok Aj Wak'ab, a sajal of Pay 
Lakam Chahk of Santa Elena in 9.16.0.13.17 (752). Although 
the celebration of the winikhab’ ending by a non-royal person 
is unusual, the pre-accession captive follows a pattern set by his 


father. 


Stela 31 (Figure 206), which was carved from a stalagmite, is 
never mentioned as a monument relevant to the ‘interregnum, 
however it represents a ‘scattering’ action of a Yaxchilan king 
with two attendants, a male and a female (Peter Mathews 
personal communication 2007). The date of the monument 
is clearly 9.16.0.0.0, the same period ending recorded on HS4 
and Altar 9. Unfortunately the name of the ruler is eroded and 
only the date and the title string k “bul pa chan ajaw b'abkab' 
kalomte’ remained. The two individuals, the seated woman 
and the man standing behind her, are named in accompanying 
inscriptions as Tub'al ? Aj Tun Kutun Yajaw Chan and K’ahk’ 
Max, an a nab' ofa certain Tun. If the central figure is a portrait 
of Yaxun B'ahlam IV then certainly this should be a later 
monument because of the k uhul pa chan ajaw title. Strangely, 
the two attendant individuals are never mentioned again in the 
inscriptions of the Yaxchilan polity and seemingly they are not 


from Yaxchilan.? 


The monuments analysed above portrayed Yaxun B'ahlam IV as 
a conventional king before his accession: ritual dances deemed 
important in Yaxchilan, remembering of former generations 
( grandmother, grandfather, mother, father and the most 


°8 Ic remains unresolved whether they were important visitors whose presence 
was remembered because they had supported Yaxun B’ahlam IV’s claim to the 
throne, or this is a monument of a former ruler who interacted with other 
non-royal elite families but the erosion of his name rendered the monument 
ambiguous. Probably the former interpretation is more plausible than the latter 
as Yaxun B’ahlam IV seems to have destroyed or recarved all other monuments 
that did not support his version of the events. 
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Figure 200 Yaxchilan Stela 11 (Drawings by Caroline Tate and Linda Schele, respectively) 
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Figure 201 Yaxchilan Lintel 14 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


important wife of the father), re-enactment of cosmic events 
with relatives and important non-royal nobles of the polity, and 
period-ending celebrations. Although earlier interpretations 
have presented these inscriptions as legitimising the king in 
the eyes of his subordinates I think this is a naive assumption 
on the part of epigraphers. Most of the population would 
have been aware of the fact that he was not king during the 
‘interregnum’ period and Yaxun B'ahlam IV never mentioned an 
earlier accession event in his inscriptions. Rather he represented 
himself as a royal noble who made various and perhaps necessary 
ceremonies to reach the throne as he was legitimate, being one 
son (among many) of the former ruler. 


Former interpretations have also emphasised the importance of 
the assistance of the non-royal nobles during the ‘interregnum’; 
this assistance was later repaid by Yaxun B'ahlam IV with 
representations of them on royal monuments which led to 
power sharing (Schele and Freidel 1990:305). I have tried to 
disprove this hypothesis during the whole of my thesis, and 
to show that rulers before Yaxun B'ahlam IV also represented 
themselves with their non-royal dignitaries, or that some of the 
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monuments ascribed to royalty were presumably commissioned 
by non-royal nobles. The case of Yaxun B'ahlam IV was argued 
to have been a "dangerous and eventually debilitating" power 
sharing with subordinate nobles who “sold their loyalty for 
a piece of Yaxchilán's public history" (Schele and Freidel 
1990:305). 


Although the hypothesis that Yaxun B'ahlam IV needed allies in 
the power struggle (if there was any) to acceded to the throne is 
a reasonable one it does not explain the inscriptional material. 
First, two sets of monuments (Lintels 1, 2, 3 and Lintels 12, 
13, 14) which were assigned to the reign of Yaxun B’ahlam IV 
by Linda Schele and David Freidel (1990:298) were dedicated 
during the reign of his son (Martin and Grube 2000:134). Also, 
it is more probable that Lintel 9 in Structure 2 was dedicated 
during the rulership of Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV. The reassignment 
of these monuments one reign later leads to the disappearance 
of two important non-royal nobles from the records of Yaxun 


B'ahlam IV: Ix Chak Chami and Chak Chami. 


Indeed, the only secondary person who was represented in the 
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Figure 203 Yaxchilan Lintel 33 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 204 Yaxchilan Lintel 59 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


Figure 205 Yaxchilan Lintel 28 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


inscriptions of Yaxun B'ahlam IV is uchan ko ajaw, kan tok 
wayab’ and b'ah sajal (Lintels 6, 8, 42, HS 2 Panel 10 and a 
looted lintel from the Yaxchilan area [Houston et a/. 2006]). 
His achievements are detailed in Structure 1, which could have 
been his domicile. All the other inscriptions of Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV represent himself alone (Lintel 33, Stela 9), with his female 
companions (Lintels 5, 7, 17, 41, 43 and Stelae 1 and 3), 
with his father (Stela 11) or with captives (Lintel 16). Several 
times his representation is coupled with that of others (female 
companions or ancestors) on separate monuments but within 
the same structure (Lintels 38, 39, 40 and HS 2). His remaining 
monuments were designed to remember past events (HS 1, 
Stelae 3/33, 6) and the altars and lintels do not mention non- 
royal nobles (Altars 1, 3, 4, 9 and Lintels 21, 27-28, 29-31).” 


? The representations of his wives are clearly follow a pattern established by 


his father Itzamnaj B’ahlam III and it is difficult to invoke them as ‘power 
sharing with the saja/ as none of them originated from the Yaxchilan polity 
(three were from Ik, one from Hix Witz). As Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:131) argued they were probably “brides...taken from defeated foes to 
cement a new relationship”. Therefore one conclusion of mine is that there was 
no power-sharing at Yaxchilan with a host of non-royal nobles. Indeed there is 
even less evidence of their existence than in Palenque, Piedras Negras or Tonina. 
Yaxun B’ahlam IV was more eager to represent himself than to invoke his 
certainly helpful non-royal agents on his monuments. Indeed, Ix Chak Chami 
was the only sajal wife who came from Yaxchilan. She was never represented 
during the reign of his husband, only her son will portray her later. 
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Another set of monuments outside of Yaxchilan in centres 
close to the borders of the polity (Golden 2003; Golden et 
al. 2005; Scherer 2005) portray non-royal nobles interacting 
with Yaxun B'ahlam IV and Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV (with one 
exception). The ones that mention or represent Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV come from La Pasadita, Dos Caobas, and Sites R and N. 
Only one of them mentions an event that happened during the 
‘interregnum. Indeed, both the saja/ of Dos Caobas and that of 
Site R commemorated their subservience to Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III. In other words Yaxun B'ahlam IV continued his father's role 
in these sites: the saja/ paid attention to him, not he to them. 


Site R, an as yet unidentified site somewhere in the Yaxchilan 
polity, has six lintels, all commissioned by Ajk Mo'—who was 
a sajal, a yajawte' and an aj &'ubun—around 767 (9.16.16.12.2 
on Lintel 4; Figure 207). 


Ajk Mo' represented himself once with Itzamnaj B'ahlam III on 
Lintel 1 and once with the young Yaxun B'ahlam IV on Lintel 
2 in dancing position holding two particular objects (pat and 
xikb alel). The date of this ritual has been worked out by Linda 
Schele (1991) as 9.14.13.10.8 (725). The texts on Lintel 1 and 
2 emphasised that Ajk Mo’ and Yaxun B'ahlam were ch ok sajal 
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Figure 206 Yaxchilan Stela 31 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


and ch'ok pa chan ajaw during the ceremony (Guenter and 
Zender 1999:9). 


On Lintel 3 a similar event is represented, however this time 
Ajk Mo’ was adorned (utapaw) with the xi&b alel b'ab by Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV in 9.15.19.2.2 (750). The inscription, however, is 
certainly not contemporary as is shown by the aj winik b ak title 
of Yaxun B'ahlam IV. This text may be the only strong indication 
that Yaxun B'ahlam favoured certain non-royal nobles who later 
became important players in local politics. A similar situation 
can be suggested for the importance of his bah sajal who was 
represented with dates before and after his accession (on HS 2 
Panel 10 and Lintels 6, 8, 42 and a looted lintel see Houston, 
et al. 2006).*° 


Therefore, the ‘interregnum’ as attested in the inscriptions of 
the Yaxchilan polity was a time when Yaxun B’ahlam IV was 
gathering strength through various ceremonies to accede to the 
throne and he was obliterating any mention of other contenders. 
However, foreign inscriptions may indicate that Yaxchilan 
suffered military losses, which left the throne without able- 
bodied rulers. Nikolai Grube (1999) has suggested that Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV came to power following one or two rulers after the 
death of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III. Accrding to his reconstruction, 
these ‘interregnum’ rulers were allies of Tikal in the clash against 


? Interestingly, the representation of Yaxun B'ahlam IV on non-royal 


monuments was evoked as ‘power-sharing’ while monuments commissioned 
by the secondary elite were not (see the case of Piedras Negras). Indeed, while 
it is plausible that the local nobles enhanced their position by representing 
themselves with their kings, at the same time it could also be a sign of tighter 
controls than in the neighbouring polity of Piedras Negras. 
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Calakmul. Grube specifically argued that Yaxun B'ahlam IV was 
put on the throne by the rulers of Dos Pilas and Piedras Negras 
and therefore he was keen to obliterate every record of previous 


kings (Grube 1999). 


Grube (1999:117) rightly observed that a certain Xok pa chan 
ajaw was captured in 9.15.13.15.15 by the Dos Pilas king, K'awil 
Chan K'inich (745; Figure 208); also during the same campaign 
an ik’ ajaw was captured, four days later. Two years earlier K'awil 
Chan K'inich had captured a young lord of El Chorro (Houston 
1993:119). As Stephen Houston (1993:117) suggested, this 
campaign was probably aimed at the area north of the Pasién 
River. But evidence is lacking on the participation of the Kanul 
dynasty in this particular encounter, rather there are indications 
about the serious weakness of the Calakmul rulers during that 
period. 


Tikal certainly exercised some control over the Ik’ dynasty 
shortly before, as K'ihnich Uxlajun K'uy was inaugurated by 
Jasaw Chan K’awil I in 9.13.9.1.17 (701) and that connection 
was still celebrated in 9.14.0.0.0 (711). Also Tikal was influential 
in the region of El Peru: Yihk'in Chan K'awil attacked Yax Ha 
in July 743 and El Peru remained silent for the next 47 years 
(Martin 1996; Martin and Grube 2000:49-50). Thus there is 
evidence that the dynasties of Tikal and Dos Pilas maintained 
their enmity after Tikal defeated the Calakmul lords (696 and 
736). 


However, the relationships are not so one sided. Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV was the son of a woman from the Kanul dynasty who had 
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Figure 207 Site R Lintels 1 (Drawing by Linda Schele), 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6 (Drawings by Stefanie Teufel) 


an insignificant role according to the inscriptions of his father, 
as she was never mentioned in them. Later, Yaxun B’ahlam IV 
maintained a good relationship with the Ik’ polity as indicated 
by three women and at other dignitaries with this emblem 
glyph. Therefore, whatever his pedigree, it seems to me that 
Yaxun B’ahlam IV maintained a much better relationship with 
polities supposedly connected to Tikal than with anybody in 
the former hegemony of Calakmul’s rulers.*! 


? Stanley Guenter and Marc Zender (1999:12-14) have identified Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam III on a vase from Tikal Tomb 116, in presence of Jasaw Chan K'awil, 
where he was represented among various dignitaries, probably from the Western 
Region. This event most probably happened before 733 or the death of Jasaw 
Chan K'awil. Indications of Jasaw Chan K'awil's far-reaching connections come 
from the 37 carved bones from his tomb where Dos Pilas, Copan and Palenque 
are mentioned among various still unidentified toponyms. 
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Enmity between Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan at this time is 
attested, based on the capture of one saja/ of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III by K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II documented on Piedras Negras 
Stela 8 in 726 (Grube 1999:125). All in all, there is indirect 
evidence that Yaxchilan' two rulers, Itzamnaj B'ahlam III and 
Yaxun B'ahlam IV had good relationship with Tikal or polities 
formerly in Tikal’s orbit. The attack of K'awil Chan K'inich of 
Dos Pilas in 745, however, could not have been very decisive 
in building a Hieroglyphic Stairway (the recarved HS 1). The 
role of Calakmul in Yaxun B’ahlam IV’s rise to power can 
be minimised despite the fact that his mother was from that 
site. Thus the only ‘card’ left on the table is the role during the 
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interregnum of the rulers of Piedras Negras and their record of 
it on Panel 3.7 


Panel 3 has various separate texts, among which the main 
carved inscription is deciphered. It describes the accession 
anniversary of the Piedras Negras, Itzam K'an Ahkul II. Local 
and foreign nobles participated in the ceremony. Apart from 
the carved texts, there are 3 incised texts within the scene which 
record spoken words by some individuals. Without being able 
to decipher these spoken utterences it is hard to understand 
relationships between Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan as imagined 
in the end of the 8" century. In the following I will present 


? Here again controversy abounds. Linda Schele and David Freidel 


(1990:304) interpreted Panel 3 as the representation of the heir designation 
ceremony of the later K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul IIL, who acceded on the throne 
in 9.16.6.16.17, four months after the death of K'an Ahkul II in 9.16.6.11.17. 
They were not able to read much of the text carved in front of the figure of K'an 
Ahkul II, and they suggested that the name Yopat B'ahlam in the main text 
referred to Yaxun B'ahlam IV, and that he was represented among the figures 
to the left ofthe Piedras Negras king on the throne. Nikolai Grube (1999:121- 
124) erroneously suggested that K'an Ahkul II was dead during the accession 
ofa certain Yaxun B'ahlam recorded in the same text, while Stephen Houston 
(2004b:284, note 37) has recently proposed that this text refers to an Early 
Classic relationship not directly relevant to Yaxun B'ahlam IV. 
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evidence that the texts report a conversation between the 
arriving Yaxchilan youth and Itzam K'an Ahkul II who gave 
them a historical lesson about their duties and ultimately 
subordinate status to him. 


Of the three spoken texts, the longest one is between the ruler 
and Yaxchilan visitors (Text 1), another is on the curtain just 
above the head of the same visitors (Text 2), and the third one 
is on the lower part of the monument, between Individu 10 and 
11 (Text 3). David Stuart (in Stuart, Houston and Robertson 
1999:11-19) was the first to suggest that Text 1 contains words 
spoken by the person on the throne, based on the frequent 
appearance of the singular second person ergative pronoun 
a~‘you, your (B1, B2, A4 and D7). The transliteration and 
transcription of the text is difficult, and I am not aware of an 
accepted translation of it (Figure 209): 


Piedras Negras Panel 3: A'1-D?7 
hi a-ha na-NAL? a-ch'u? b'i-ji u-KAB”-ji-ya a-MAM 


ya-xu-ni BALAM K'IN?-ni-ya 2 Kawak 2 Muwan o 
ni-ya 3-WINIK-ji-ya J OY-ji-ya ti-AJAW-le ya-xu-ni 
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B'ALAM u-KAB’-ji-ya ITZAM-K'AN-aK 5 Kib’ 10 
ma-MAK ha-i ta-li-ya a-MAM ?? ?? 


hi” ahanal? ach'ub'ij? ukabjiy amam yaxun ba[h] 
lam k'iniy? 2 kawak 2 muwan oniy 3-winikjiy joyjiy ta 
ajawle[1] yaxun b'a[b ]lam ukab jiy itzam kan a[b ]E[ul] 
S kib’ 10 mak hai taliy amam ?? ?? 


“this is your foodplace? as you delievered yourself, as 
was made it to happen by your ancestor, Yaxun B'ahlam 
on the day 2 Kawak 2 Muwan, 23 days earlier Yaxun 
B'ahlam appeared in the kingship, Itzam K'an Ahkul 
made it to happen on 5 Kib' 10 Mak, and it was your 


» 


ancestor who came [here] 


Figure 207f 
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The two dates (A6-B6) are 9.16.6.9.16 5 Kib' 19 Mak and 
9.16.6.10.19 2 Kawak 2 Muwan, 23 days apart, just before the 
death of the Piedras Negras ruler in 9.16.6.11.17 (if they are 
contemporary to his lifetime). 


To segment Text 1 it is helpful to read the otherwise separate 
glyph block from ergative pronoun to ergative pronoun: /i/ 
ahanal/a-?-bij/ukab jiy/amam|/yaxun b'ablam/D ATE 1. The 
translation of the first clause is difficult, as the grammatical 
category of the morphemes is ambiguous. The usual syntax 
of Classic Ch'olan would require a TEVOS or TEVOAgS 
interpretation. First, the temporal indicator (TE) is at the end 
of the sentence which is rare in Classic Ch'olan (one example is 
the inscription of Palenque Hieroglyphic Stairway). 
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Figure 208 Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, Step IL, left half (Drawing by Stephen Houston) 


The clause begins with a simple hi syllabogram, which was 
interpreted differently by epigraphers (Mora-Marín 2006; Hull, 
Carrasco and Wald 2009). There is agreement that this form— 
attested in ceramics (K1092, K7727)—was an underspelling or 
regional variant of hi-na/hi-ni, which was interpreted as either 
a demonstrative (this one/that one; Mora-Marín 2006) or as 
the first person independent pronoun (I/me; in Hull, Carrasco 
and Wald 2009). Independent pronouns in Classic Period 
inscriptions normally precede verbs and stand at the beginning 
ofa sentence, frequently in agent focus construction where the 
verb is detransitivised by -V7 or -wi/wa suffixes (Hull, Carrasco 
and Wald 2009). In rare cases they are followed by nouns. 


The following spelling is a-ha-na-NAL which can be transcribed 
as abanal a unique term in Classic Period inscriptions. Because 
-nal or -al is not attested as a verbal suffix in Classic Ch'olan 
this expression should be a noun or adjective (NP). One way to 
segment this expression is to take into account that in at least 
two instances in the same text z- is the second person singular 
ergative pronoun. In this case the sentence would be translated 
as “I, your X or it is I who am your X or I am your X”. 


Hanal can be analysed as han-al where -al is a suffix deriving 
a noun from another noun.? Haz- is not an existing root in 
Lowland Mayan languages (Ch'olan and Yukatekan). However, 
we have "ja... as a Wastekan-Yukatekan verb with the meaning 
‘to eat’ (Kaufman and Justeson 2003:1199). The forms in 
Yukatekan languages go back to a root *jan- and janal is attested 
as ‘food. It is problematic that this word cannot be reconstructed 
to Greater-Tzeltalan or to Proto-Ch'olan, albeit it is possible that 
Ch'olti jan ‘flor de milpa’ is a cognate of this set.” At present 
the discrepany between / and jin the root cannot be explained 


5 ha-na-NAL seemingly results in a transliteration of hananal. However 


examples such as CHAN-na-NAL or CHAN-NAL, in parallel to KAB’-la, 
indicate chanal (and kab al) as appropriate transliteration (and not chananal). 
3 Interestingly, a root jan- is well attested in Classic Period inscriptions 
(JANAB’, ja-na-b’i). Spellings such as ja-na-b’i can be interpreted as 
instrumentals or as nominals (Beliaev 2006) just as WAY-b’i and wa-ya-b’i. 
*Janib would be ‘eating-instrument’ and *janab’ would be ‘the one who eats’ 
according to these models. 
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satisfactorily. When the Panel was dedicated the /;j distinction 
began to disappear, however, it was j which replaced h and not 
vice versa as attested by linguistics and epigraphy. In addition, 
the scribes on Panel 3 kept the distinction in other cases. 


The next expression is even more difficult to read as it 
contains the undeciphered digraph BAT.T528 which is 
probably a syllabic sign. Nevertheless, this expression is most 
probably a verb because of the —żj suffix. The form of this 
verb is therefore 4-CV -ij and together with ukab jiy forms a 
typical construction where two resultatives follow each other 
(MacLeod 2004). One example is uz akb uj ukab jiy which 
occurs several times in the inscription of Tikal Stela 31. The 
example of nitz akb’uj ukab jiy from Copan Stela 49 indicates 
that the ergative pronouns can be different. Parallel to this 
construction 4 CV ij ukab jiy should be translated as “you were 
in the the state of being X-ed it, he was in the state of being 
done it”, or to make it more understandable the first action was 
done by the young Yaxchilan prince but it was supervised by his 
grandfather. The most probable paraphrasing of the first part of 


the inscription is: 


“This is your Y here as you X-ed it, as your grandfather/ 
ancestor Yaxun B'ahlam done it/arranged it on 2 Kawak 
2 Muwan" 


The next sentence begins with a distance number and it is a 
reminder to the group of visitors that Yaxun B'ahlam— their 
ancestor—was inaugurated into rulership by a certain Itzam 
Kan Ahkul, only 23 days earlier on 5 Kib' 19 Mak. The end 
of the text mention the additional information the Yaxun 
B'ahlam came to Piedras Negras, probably to the inauguration 
ceremony, or as a young prince (hai taliy amam “he came here, 
your grandfather/ancestor"). 


Although the first part of this direct speech remains 
untranslated, my interpretation is that Itzam K'an Ahkul II 
reminded the young prince of Yaxchilan of the example of his 
grandfather, who may have been in the court ofa Piedras Negras 
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king and was inaugurated by him as a ruler of Yaqxchilan in 
due time. Itzam K'an Ahkul II addresses the young prince with 
the appropriate second person ergative pronoun and refers 
to Yaxun B'ahlam with the third person ergative pronoun. 
Similarly he refers to Itzam K'an Ahkul with the third person 
ergative pronoun which indicates that he was a namesake and 
ruled before him. This ruler was one of the several Itzam K'an 
Ahkuls who ruled before Itzam K'an Ahkul II. O the other hand 
the inauguration date does not fit the dates of the known Yaxun 
B'ahlams from Yaxchilan (Martin and Grube 2008:127).3 


Text 2 on the curtain causes less trouble for decipherement and 
it is transcribed as (Figure 210): 


ha-a ta-ka *CHAN-nu 
ha't ka chan 

2S INDP-2PLE-guardian 
“you are our guardian”? 


Although the morpheme chan frequently stands between captor 
and captive, in fact it reflects a poorly understood pattern of 
guardianship between individuals. That this relationship 
could have been existed between persons with ch ok title and 
other individuals is attested in the text of Dos Pilas Panel 
19, where Nak Hab’ Ochnal Chahk aj kan[u]l is described 
as the ucha’n ch'ok or the ‘guardian of the ch ok” referring to 
the young individual in front of him (Miller and Martin 
2004:26). Indeed, another person behind him is perhaps also 
the guardian of the same ch ok, if the reading order of the short 
text is changed to [4]na[h]b nal kinich ucha'n aj balun ti”? 
ch'ok mut[ul] ajaw (which interpretation gives the name of the 
young lord as Aj Balun T? ? ch ok mutul ajaw).” The first part 
of Text 2, therefore, records the speech of the young prince 
who recognised Itzam K'an Ahkul as his guardian in the palace 
joining young princes of Piedras Negras and La Mar. 


5 There are four Yaxun B'ahlams in the history of Yaxchilan, inaugurated in 
8.17.1.17.16, 9.1.12.7.8, 9.9.16.10.13 and 9.16.1.0.0, respectively (Mathews 
1988; Martin and Grube 2008:117-137). Neither of these dates matches with 
the possible Long Counts of 5 Kib' 19 Mak. Nevertheless, the first two dates are 
heavily eroded on Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 and other reconstruction 
were put forward (Schele and Mathews 1991; Nahm 2006). In addition, the 
inauguration date of Yaxun B'ahlam III is found in a monument recarved 
during the reign of Yaxun B'ahlam IV, who was also responsible for recarving 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 1. It is not impossible that Yaxun B'ahlam IV not only 
destroyed the monuments of Yopat B'ahlam II, but also information of his 
predecessors’ subordination to the rulers of Piedras Negras. 

% An alternative translation is possible. In case of ka being a phonetic 
complement to the Guardian logogram that the sentence would be ha 4 kanan 
"You are the guardian". Although the SNAKE.HEAD emblem glyph is read as 
CHA'N and nu is intepreted as a phonetic complement indicating the root as 
V5 this is depending on the acceptance of a particular theory of orthographic 
principles (Lacadena and Wichmann 2004). It is equally possible that just as in 
the case of the fossilised ka-KAN-nu spelling in the Calakmul emblem glpyh, 
and in the name of ka-KAN-B’ALAM the guardian glyph is read as KAN or 
KANAN and it is going back the proto-Mayan *qanhaanh proteger, cuidar. A 
spelling of ka-na-na is attested in Chichen Itza which was interpreted as the 
appropriate Yukatekan form. Another spelling of ha-ta at the head of a sentence 
is found in a newly discovered painted text in Palenque (Stuart 201 1a) 

7. As I have argued above, the young individuals (ch ok) behind the throne on 
Panel 3 stand accompanied by at least two older persons (one of them an aj 
K'ubun) who could be the guardians of the future rulers of Piedras Negras 
(K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II) and La Mar (o' Chahk). 
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Figure 209 Text carved in front of K'an Ahkul II on Piedras Negras 
Panel 3 (Drawing by Alexander Safronov) 


y) 


Figure 210 Detail of Text on Piedras Negras Panel 3 (Drawing by 


Alexander Safronov) 


The second part of Text 3 consists of three glyph blocks 


surviving from the original four: 

Piedras Negras Panel 3, Second Left Caption 
17-yo-o WINIKHAB?-ya wa-ya-la-wa ?? 
17 yo’ winikhab [i]y wa’ yalaw ?? 
17 yo winikhab -[i]y wa’ y-al-aw-O ?? 


NUM-NCL:-time-period-DCLT-DEM-3SE-say-TH- 
3SA ?? 


“17-2? winikhab’ here he was saying it ??" 


This little text can be the key for understanding the whole 
scenario and may locate the dates of the ruler’s text in the long 
count. Right at the beginning, the 17 yo’ winikhab iy sequence 
cannot be translated satisfactorily. Because this particular 
expression is followed by a verb, and because Classic Ch’olan 
has TEVSO syntactical structure, my assumption is that this 
particular sequence refers to the date of the utterance?! and 17 
yo’ winikhab iy is a distance number. However, there are two 
problems in trying to place this utterance in time: one concerns 
the interpretation of the unique yo’ morpheme and the other 
relates to the question of the date from which the distance 
number is ‘subtracted’. 


If the number 17 and the untranslated yo’ together form a 
sequence ‘number-numeral classifier’ and refer to the following 
period counted, then the saying could have referred to events 17 
winikhab’ before a certain other date, probably the present of 
the utterance. If yo’ refers to an as-yet not known period then the 
utterance refers back one winikhab’and 17 yo’ earlier. There are 
arguments in favour of both interpretations. Regarding the first, 
although I have not find yo’as a numeral classifier or time period 
in any Mayan language its position after the number seventeen 
leaves no other possible interpretation.” 


Reasons for accepting the second interpretation are structural. 
When two numbers occur together in a distance number the 
counted period of the first is usually not written. However, when 
separation occurs the necessary units always follow the numbers. 
I don’t know any example, however, of distance numbers where 
a numeral classifier is used between the number and the period 
unit and they are written separately. This might indicate that yo’ 
either refers to an otherwise unknown periodical unit or that it 
refers to counted days in the inscriptions. 


The following wa’ yalaw is unique and has been analysed as 
the combination of the progressive aspect particle wa” and 
the active transitive verb yalaw~‘he said it’ (Stuart, Houston 
and Robertson 1999:11-33). Another example of the use for 
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This can be confirmed by the use of the winikhabiy compound with the 
deictic clitic -iy; winikhab’ is used in the Classic Period calendar as a unit of 7200 
days and it frequently occurs in distance numbers where it can be suffixed with 
the -iy deictic clitic referring to earlier events mentioned in the text before or 
narratively earlier (Stuart 1990; Wald 2000; 2004). 

? Ie is interesting that in Hocaba, yoó' means ‘upon, stuck’ (Bricker et al. 
1998), but there is no evidence that this was a numeral classifier. 
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particle wa’ is in the text of Naranjo Stela 32 where glyphs 
on the steps record tribute giving (yak'aw/wa' yak aw). John 
Justeson (personal communication 2011) suggested that wa’ 
is a locative. At the moment, taking into account the various 
possibilities, there are two alternative translations for Text 2: 


“17 winikhab’ ago he said that here" 
“17 yo'and 1 winikhab’ ago he said that here" 


Reason for presenting this particular scene on Panel 3 by the 
carvers of Yat Ahkul II in 782 were manifold He was portraying 
his family members and his most important lieutenant O' 
Chahk from La Mar. K'an Ahkul II was the last influential 
Piedras Negras ruler in term of geopolitics and he documented 
his superordinate position above Yaxchilan's kings and perhaps 
some of the grandsons of Yaxun B'ahlam III, brothers or step- 
brothers of Yaxun B'ahlam IV, the father of the contemporary 
ruler of Yaxchilan, Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. If the scene represents 
events during the anniversary ceremony in 749, then the only 
contemporary Yaxchilan ruler mentioned in the text is Yopaat 
B'ahlam who was clearly named as a kuhul pa chan ajaw. 
Certainly, there is here some alternative history to the one 
written in Yaxchilan which was important for Yat Ahkul II to 
be remembered (Martin and Grube 2008:127). 


My presentation of the ‘interregnum’ differs in several points 
from previous reconstructions. First of all, the role of Dos Pilas 
and Calakmul can be regarded as minimal, and probably the 
visit of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III to Tikal was in reverence of the 
most successful ruler of his time. There is evidence that Yaxun 
Bahlam IV had favoured some nobles who showed up in pre- 
accession and post-accession texts as influential ceremonial co- 
participants. Whatever the role of Piedras Negras, K’an Ahkul II 
supported Yopaat B’ahlam in 749 and perhaps was the guardian 
of a contingent of youths from Yaxchilan, just as his namesake 
and grandfather K’an Ahkul I had his own pages (see Piedras 
Negras Panel 2). 


Indeed, contrary to Grube (1999:124) Yaxun B’ahlam IV was 
probably elevated to the throne by a Piedras Negras king and he 
was in conflict with his neighbour, just as his father was. I believe 
that the ‘interregnum’ was an internally-generated factional 
dispute among various heirs to the throne, though admittedly 
the factions were certainly supported by outside groups, both 
royal and non-royal. Non-royal nobles later commissioned their 
own monuments to show their loyalty, after their favoured heir 
occupied the throne. The practice was not new as it happened 
in the case of the great K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal and K'ihnich 
Ahkul Mo' Nahb' III of Palenque. The history presented at 
Yaxchilan is the one of the ‘winner’ and his faction. Nevertheless 
he was not weaker because of the fact of competition. Indeed, 
Yaxchilan emerged as a major force under its last three kings, 
and Yaxun B'ahlam IV continued his father's expansionist policy 
once he had the chance. 


The geopolitical position of Piedras Negras was less favourable 
than even a decade before, and two rulers only had five 
monuments (Stelae 13, 14, 16, 18 and 23). All of them were 
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dedicated in the East Group in front of the building O-13. 
Both rulers followed the traditions of their predecessors in the 
iconography of the stelae with the ‘accession or niche motif’ and 
the representation of the ‘scattering’ event. Another feature is 
the lack of warfare in their texts. Also, the same period had seen 
the continuation of a particular monumental and textual ‘genre’ 
in the centres subordinated to Piedras Negras which Alexandr 
Tokovinine has called ‘posthumous biography’. 


The tradition of ‘posthumous biographies’ can be traced back to 
the royal inscriptions of Piedras Negras from the late 7" century. 
All of the monuments in this genre from the region of Piedras 
Negras and the upper Lakanha River are panels or tablets, and 
most of them hail from archaeologically unidentified sites, 
except El Cayo. The geopolitical extension of the Piedras Negras 
kings’ authority between 730 and 780 can be reconstructed 
from inscriptions and archaeology (Bird 2004, Golden 2003; 
Anaya Hernández 2007); both present a very similar picture. 


Yonal Ahkul III (758-767) and Ha’ K'in Xok (767-780), are 
only mentioned outside Piedras Negras on two monuments: 
El Cayo Panel 1 and the El Porvenir Fragment. These are at the 
frontier of the Piedras Negras polity, according to archaeological 
data (Anaya Hernández 2007). Both sites’ leaders had the sajal 
title, while the lords of El Cayo also wore the aj chak wayab’ title 
(Beliaev 2004b). El Cayo was the seat of a subordinate sajal of 
the Piedras Negras kings at least from 692 when the accession 
of aj chak wayab’ k utim was recorded on Piedras Negras Stela 
2 (Biro and Mathews z.4.). The situation between 750 and 780 
was much more complex and Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:151) interpreted the mention of a Sak Tz’i’ ruler on El 
Cayo Panel 1 as an indication ofa “formalized hierarchy of sites 
within the Piedras Negras hegemony at this time". El Cayo Panel 
1 is an important monument recording a complex hierarchical 
system within realm of Piedras Negras (Figure 211): 


El Cayo Panel 1: A1-N16 


?-?-HAB' 9-?? 16-WINIKHAB" 0-HAB? ? 16-he-wa 
WAK-? ? u-? 3-HUL-ya 3-K'AL-ja-u-? u-K'UH- 
K'AB'A u-CH'OK-K'AB'A WINIK?-LAJUN 9 Mol 
SIY-ya-ja CH'OK-ko CHAN-pa-na-ka WAY-b'i ya- 
YAL IX-? yu-ku no-ma-CH’EN IX-k'a-b'i u-MIJIN- 
li CH'OK-ko-WAY-b'i AJ-YAX-?-ma k'u-ti-ma sa-ja 
10-17-WINIK-ya 11-HAB’-ya u-ti-ya i-PAS 13-Kimi 


AJAW u-ti-ya ?-?-?-TE’ 7-?-? T'AB'-ya i-CHAM-mi 
mu-ku-ja tu- CH'EN YAX-ni-la T’AB’-yi ?-TUN-ni 
CHAN-pa-na-ka yi-chi-NAL IK"-NAH-CHAK- 


? “The main challenge for the biography writers was to create a coherent 


picture of the individual life that would emphasize certain values important 
for the person who commissioned the monument...It is significant that warfare, 
being so prominent in that time, is almost never the focus of the sajaltaak 
posthumous biographies. What really matters is the acquisition of the offices 
(and implied change of status and ritual state of being) and proximity to the 
ruler in the context of royal ceremonies. The latter include dance...burial rites... 
and installations of other nobles into important offices...Loyalty of the deceased 
to his ruler is also emphasized. The articulation of being with the king, following 
the kings orders, offers a striking contrast to the royal concept of the ruler bound 
to no one but the gods...this division crosscuts all genres of hieroglyphic texts 
and may be the very nature of the fundamental difference between royal and 
non-royal elites.” (Tokovinine 2006:10) 
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MAN?-ta? K'UH-yo-ki-b'i-AJAW K'IN-ni-AJAW 
4-2-WINIK-ji-ya ? HO’ Manik 3-YAXK’IN JOY-ja 
ti-sa-ja-la-li AJ-YAX-? k'u-ti-ma u-KAB’-ji-ya AJ- 
SAK-MAX SAK-tz'i-AJAW 2-?-WINIK-ya 8-HAB' 
i-u-ti 9-? WP-Wo totally eroded u-? ? ? ?-ki ? K'IN- 
ni-AJAW-wa 16-?-WINIK-ya i-u-ti 1-Muluk 16-ka- 
se-wa J OY-ja ti-sa-ja-li CHAN-pa-na-ka wa-WAY-b'i 
totally eroded tz'a-pa-ja ? u-KAB’-ya CHAN-pa-na- 
ka WAY-b'i Aj-YAX-? k'u-ti-ma sa-ja-la Aj-YAX-ni-la 
il-ji-ya Aj-SAK-MAX SAK-tz'i-AJAW 2-WINIK- 
HAB’ AJAW-wa b'a-ka-b'a 


?- hab balun ? waklajun winikhab' mi[hil] hab’ [cha’ 
winik] waklajun hew [wak ib]? u-? ux huliy ux &a[b] 
laj u-? uk uh[ul] kaba uch ok kaba'winik? lajun b'alun 
mol si[h]yaj ch 'ok chan panak wayab’ yal ix? yu[h]knom 
chen ix kab’ umijinil chok wayab' aj yax ?-Vm kutim 


saja[ I] lajun huklajun winik[i]y b'uluch hab [ily u[h]tiy 


i chami mu[h]kaj tu ch en yax nil tab [ayi]y ?-tun chan 
panak yichnal i[b ]k' nah chak manat? kuh[ul] yokib’ 
ajaw kin ajaw chan cha’ winikjiy [i uhtiy] ho” manik 
ux yaxk in joyaj ti sajalil aj yax ? &'utim ukab jiy aj sak 
max sak tzi’ ajaw cha’ [waklajun] winik[i]y i u[h]ti 
waxak hab [iy] b'alun ['eb'] will] wo ...u-? [ha kin] 
[xok] ? kin ajaw waklajun [cha] winik[i]y i u[h]ti jun 
muluk’ waklajun kasew joyaj ti sajali[l] chan panak 
wayab’ tzalh ]paj? ukab [ji ]y chan panak wayab' aj yax 
? kutim sajal aj yax nil il[a]jiy aj sak max sak tz'T ajaw 


cha’ winikhab’ ajaw ba[h]kab” 


“years 9 [b’aktun] 16 winikhab’ 0 hab’ 2 winik 16 kin 
three arrived three? was wrapped, its sacred name, its 
sprout name of 30 (days); on 9 Mol he was born, the 
sprout Chan Panak Wayab’; he was the son of Lady 
Yuhknom Ch’e’n Lady Kab” and he was the son of Ch'ok 
Wayab’ Aj Yax-?, K'utim Sajal;10 days 17 winik and 11 
hab’ occurred (then) on ? 13 Kimi 19 Sotz ? with??? 


Huk; he went and then died; he was buried in the place 
of Yax Nil; he went to “Paw-Stone” Chan Panak in the 
presence of Ihk” Nah Chak Manat? Divine Yokib Lord, 
Kin Lord; 4 days 2 winik passed then it happened on 5 
Manik 3 Yaxk'in that Aj Yax ? K'utim was inaugurated 
into sajalship, he made it to happen, Aj Sak Max Sak 
Tz? Lord; 2 days 16 winik and 8 hab’ had passed then 
it happened on 9 Eb 0 Sip...Ha Kin Xok ? K'in Lord 
16 days and 2 winik had passed then it happened on 1 
Muluk 16 Sek that Chan Panak Wayab' was inaugurated 
into the sajalship...it was erected the ?, he made it to 
happen, Chan Panak Wayab' Aj Yax ? K'utim Sajal Aj 
Yax Nil, he witnessed it, Aj Sak Max Sak, TZT' Lord, 
Two Winikhab' Lord, First (on) Earth" 


Seemingly a ‘posthumous biography, the text of El Cayo 
Panel 1 is rather a complex explanation of the situation of one 
individual, Chan Panak. The reason for the commission of the 
monument was not a burial rite but probably to celebrate the 
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Figure 211 El Cayo Lintel 1 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


9.17.5.0.0 (776) period-ending, which happened to be during 
the reign of Ha K'in Xok, the ruler of Piedras Negras. The 
narrative deals with a brief period from 751 to 776, in which 
more than one person was involved. 


The first event is the birth of Chan Panak wayab’and the details 
of his family in 751.* The next clause is composed of 28 glyph 


^ His mother was Ix Yuhknom Ch'en Ix K'ab' (who was represented on a 
‘posthumous biography’ monument now in the Cleveland Museum of Art) 
while his father was a ch ‘ok wayab’ who had the additional titles of aj yax/chak 
?-Vm, kutim and sajal. 
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blocks, of which 11 are partially or totally eroded. This sequence 
explains a chain of events which led to the inauguration of 
the father of Chan Panak wayab’. As the first part of the first 
sentence is eroded, the only way to infer something of the event 
is from its final glyphs which mention the name of a Sak Tz’? 
ruler and that it happened in a place that is in turn recorded 
in the unprovenanced New York Panel (which certainly came 
from the dynastic centre of the Sak Tz'i' kings [Biro 2005:24]). 


Still on the same date but in a different episode someone who 
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was certainly referred to earlier in the text was died and buried 
in El Cayo. The -ya syllable cuing the -iy deictic clitic on the 
tab- derived intransitive verb indicates that this particular event 
happened earlier than the death and combined with the later 
mention of the T'AB'-yi/7ab [a ]y mediopassive without the 
deictic clitic indicates a possible habitual action of young El 
Cayo heirs. These two short clauses can be best translated as “he 
[a former sajal] went [to a place known by the reader] earlier 
and then he died and was buried in Yax Nil, [on the same day] 
Chan Panak went to Jaguar-Paw' Stone [Piedras Negras] into 
the presence of [K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul IIJ”. 


Chan Panak was only 11 years old and—as documented in 
other inscriptions about youth who went to the court of their 
overlords (Martin 2000b)—he went to the court of the Piedras 
Negras ruler to live with other minors for their “education.” 
After Chan Panak left, his father was inaugurated as the next 
sajal of El Cayo; the ceremony was overseen by the Sak TZ'i 
ajaw Aj Sak Max in 763.9 Aj Sak Max is also known from the 
magnificent New York Panel, where he detailed his dynasty's 
relationship with two patron deities from the early 6^ century to 
his own time and dedicated the monument in 9.16.5.0.0 (756). 


After the inauguration of the El Cayo saja/ on Panel 1, the next 
date is 9.17.1.2.12 9 Eb 0 Sip (10 March 772) which is followed 
by the inauguration of Chan Panak wayab’ on 9.17.1.5.9 1 
Muluk 16 Sek (6 May 772). The relatively short period between 
the two dates can be interpreted to indicate a smooth transition 
into power from one dignitary to another, and a plausible 
reconstruction of the eroded event involves the return of Chan 
Panak to El Cayo after the death of his father to become the 
new sajal. Nevertheless, the main actor of this clause is Ha’ K'in 
Xook, the ruler of Piedras Negras, perhaps participating in or 
supervising the burial of the dead El Cayo sajal. 


The last episode in this text is almost a ‘self-reference’ and 
possibly indicates the dedication of the panel to celebrate the 
first ho tun of Chan Panak. Aj Sak Max who inaugurated Chan 
Panak’s father thirteen years earlier witnessed the ceremony. The 
inscription ends with the name of the Sak Tz'' ruler and his title 
indicating who the ultimate authority was. 


The Sak Tz’ king on El Cayo Panel 1 is portrayed as the most 
influential patron in local politics. Although Martin and Grube 
(2000:151) took for granted the ‘hegemony of Piedras Negras’ 
and the subservience of Sak Tzi and El Cayo in a three-tiered 
hierarchy, some caution is due as epigraphic information may 
indicate the opposite. Although the Brussels and Denver Panels 
mainly deal with conflicts between rulers of La Mar and Sak 
Tzi, the ukab jiy resultative between the name of the last ruler 
and that of Piedras Negras more likely shows the pre-eminence 
of K'ab' Chan Te’ in the late 7^ century. 
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It is possible that a similar ‘going’ was indicated by the t’ab/a]y form 
connected to a previous sajal of El Cayo. The Sak Tz’i’ individual was an 
influential arbitrator in the events, perhaps the one who organised Chan Panak’s 
trip to Piedras Negras. 

5 The rulers of Sak Tz were in control of the upper Lakanha River region 
in the 720s and it seems that their influence was also felt in El Cayo, where they 
played an authoritative role in the inauguration of rulers. Also, one faction of 
the xukalnah dynasty was subordinate or at least an ally with the rulers of Sak 
Tzi’ in the 720s and one Sak TZ'i' descendant ruled Bonampak before 748. 
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K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II’s Stela 8, dedicated in 729, records 
another ceremony in which the Piedras Negras ruler was only 
a secondary participant, in the same period when K’ab’ Chan 
Te’ was said to be the leading political authority in the Lakanha 
River region. These rather fragmentary records indicate a more 
equal relationship between the rulers of Sak Tz? and Piedras 
Negras, and a more fluid political situation on the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms. Though El Cayo certainly was a subordinate 
of Piedras Negras in the 690—and probably as centre close to La 
Mar was under the authority of the Palenque rulers—it could 
have realigned its allegiance in wake of political change, just as 
La Mar did during the 8" century. 


While El Cayo seemingly maintained a stronger relationship 
with Sak TZ'i during the reigns of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul III and 
Ha Kin Xook (from 758 to 780), La Mar was closer to Piedras 
Negras. The first record of this relation between the two sites 
comes from Stela 40 dedicated in 746 (Figure 212). The left 
side ofthe monument commemorates an undecipehered event 
in 9.15.14.9.14 and the ‘scattering’ of K'an Ahkul II together 
with a not well-known deity group (balun [chan] yok'in 
waklajun yok in in A13-B14, Lacadena 2003; Boot 2005:353) in 
9.15.15.0.0. These events are said to have happened in a building 
of the royal mother (A17; Stuart, Houston and Robertson 
1999:11-64). Probably the same ritual is detailed on the right 
side of the monument, and along with the & z/ul yokib’ ajaw 
several participants are mentioned, among them one from La 
Mar (C11 aj pe[p] tun]. These events took place in the same 
building (C13). Following the toponymic title there is a half- 
eroded glyph and a name which is composed of the number 
four, an unidentified glyph and possibly a O' Chahk. 


It is plausible that the same individual's accession is mentioned 
on Piedras Negras Stela 16 in 9.16.12.10.8 (763) where Chan- 
? o' Chahk was inaugurated as an ajaw; and his title (pe-pe- 
TUN-ni-AJAW /pep tun ajaw) confirms that he was the ruler 
of La Mar. The last known ruler of La Mar was also in the court 
of K'an Ahkul II: he was portrayed on Panel 3 by Yat Ahkul II 
in 783. O’ Chahk was one of the most important lieutenants 
of the last Piedras Negras king mentioned on two additional 
monuments, Stela 12 and Throne 1. He was not just the ruler 
of La Mar (Stela 2, accession date is 9.17.12.4.9 or 783) but 
also an aj kuhun (BA; after Zender 2004c). The accession of a 
La Mar king recorded in Piedras Negras and another spending 
his childhood at the site reveal close relationship between the 
two sites. Also it hints at that the last two rulers of La Mar were 
subordinates to Piedras Negras. Although it is difficult to decide 
the exact time of subordination it was in operation by the 750s. 


The subordination of El Cayo to Piedras Negras is less explicitly 
documented because of the role Sak TZ'i. The changing of 
patrons would not be a surprise.“ This would mean a change 
of overlords at least three times during half a century showing 
the extreme fluidity of political relations in the region. A similar 
scenario can be hypothesised in the case of El Cayo: in the early 


# La Mar rulers were subordinates to Kan B'ahlam II of Palenque in the 690s, 
and then could have been paying tribute to B'aknal Chahk of Tonina or even to 
Kab’ Chan Te’ of Sak Tz’i7 before realigning their allegiance to Piedras Negras 
from the 750s. 
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Figure 212 Piedras Negras Stela 40 
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680s it was under the control of Piedras Negras, then it could 


have been absorbed by Sak Tz’? from the 760s. 


A third possibility—which I argue was a general strategy in 
Classic Period politics—, was a division of allegiances when 
there was an opportunity to do so, i.e. showing respect to 
more than one outside authority without the implication of 
any hierarchical relations among the participants (in this case 


Piedras Negras and Sak Tz’i’).° 


The monuments of La Mar (with one exception all carved 
during the reign of o' Chahk [783-815>]) differ compositionally 
from monuments of Piedras Negras, and the only two sculptors 
mentioned on Stela 1 are not known to work in Piedras 
Negras. On the other hand La Mar rulers were remembered 
by three generations of k uhul yokib’ ajaw. Overt expressions of 
subordination, however, are missing both from Piedras Negras 
and La Mar: there is neither wkab jiy statement nor yajaw or 
yajk ubun expressions. This avoidance of overt textual recording 
of hierarchy perhaps indicates a more equal political stance and 
the weakness of the authority of Piedras Negras rulers compared 
to the 7^ century. 


The monuments of Yo'nal Ahkul III and Ha’ K'in Xok lack 
mentions of warfare or even the representation of captives, and 
the two rulers are were not recorded to participated in wars in 
monuments outside of Piedras Negras The geopolitical situation 
of Piedras Negras during the period from 758 to 783 can be 
described as surrounded by potential enemies: Sak Tz’? was 
more likely controlling the area from El Cayo to Bonampak, 
while Yaxchilan was again an emerging power on the southern 
side of the polity; the situation of Pomona is totally unknown 
in the early 700s, but from the 750s it was again (or still in) the 
orbit of Palenque. 


If foreign mentions of rulers can be a signal of political 
importance, then Yaxchilan and Sak Tz'i' seem to be the major 
authorities in the area of the Lakanha River and beyond. Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV campaigns encompass a wide area (Mathews 1988 
[1997]:192-229; Martin and Grube 2000:130-131): his pre- 
accession captive was Chak-? Tok’ who was from an unknown 
place called Wak’ab’ and a sajal of Pay Lakam Chahk of Santa 
Elena (752, Lintel 16); he attacked 1C1 Juk’ in 755, a site also 
mentioned in Bonampak Sculptured Stone 5, and captured 
Jolom?, and his important b ah sajal captured Ko Ajaw (Lintels 
8 & 41). His last recorded capture came from La Pasadita Lintel 
2 (759); the scene on the monument favours an interpretation 
according to which the actual captor was Tilom, his saja/. The 
name of the captive was T'ul? Chik and he was a k7[h]n[ha’] 
Ajaw, probably identical to the young Piedras Negras prince 
portrayed on Panel 3 (Martin and Grube 2008:149). 
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Although the authority of Piedras Negras over El Cayo was reasonably 
assumed because of the sculptural style of the existing monuments and explicit 
arguments about the sculptors who were working in both sites (Montgomery 
1995; Mathews 1998), the political reality seems to have been different between 
763 and 776. Interestingly, the signatures of sculptors are missing from El Cayo 
Panel 1. El Cayo Altar 4, certainly representing aj chak wayab' k'utim in 731, was 
carved by a certain Sihyaj Chan Ahkul ch ok ki[h]n [ha] ajaw, a title otherwise 
used by the rulers of Piedras Negras (Montgomery 1995). Also, the Cleveland 
Panel (795), which comes from El Cayo was carved by K'in Lakam Chahk and 
Junat Omotz, whose signatures can be found on Piedras Negras Throne 1, Stelae 
12 and 15. This may reveal a subsequent realignment of El Cayo. 
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Although Yaxun B’ahlam IV frequently has the aj winik bak title 
implying twenty (or perhaps many) captives, the actual attested 
number is less than that. Nevertheless, the bellicose activities 
and wide regional reach of Yaxun B’ahlam are indications of his 
growing authority between 752 and 759. 


He was not only a succesfull war lord, but also continued the 
politics of his father in his interactions with his nobles. Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam III was portrayed with his saja/ in Dos Caobas, El 
Chicozapote and Site R. These rituals were repeated by his son, 
Yaxun B'ahlam IV, with the sajal of Dos Caobas and Site R. He 
is also mentioned in La Pasadita and Site N. The same pattern 
would be followed by his son, Cheleht Chan K'inich Itzamnaj 
P'ahlam IV in La Pasadita, Laxtunich and El Kinel. 


Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV (769-8005) was an eager warrior and his 
monuments—various stelae and the magnificent Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 5 (Figure 213)—attest to his captures, which 
concentrated in the regions of the Lake Peten Itza, the Selva 
Lacandona and the Lacamtun River (Safronov z.4.).* 
Safronov argued for a sequence of three campaigns northeast 
from Yaxchilan, basically into the savannah region southwest 
of the Lake Peten Itza which involved three other polities, 
Naman (La Florida), Hix Witz (El Pajaral) and Lakamtun. 
The identification of Lakamtun with El Palmar (Stuart 2002), 
however, would alter the direction of the campaigns and the 
reconstruction of Safronov.” 


His other topic in inscriptions was his own descent from Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV and Ix Chak Chami, a local saja/ whose brother 
occupied a prominent role during the reign of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
IV (Figures 214, 215 and 216). Although Peter Mathews 
(1988 [1997]:237-258) made convincing arguments about 
the dedication dates of various monuments and he connected 
several of them to Yaxun B'ahlam IV, it is more probable that all 
monuments which portray Cheleht Chan K'inich, his mother 
and his uncle were created after the accession of Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV, following a common Classic Period retrospective 
narrative style which was especially pertinent in Yaxchilan. 


It can be said that Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV included fewer 
4€ The dates and various events during the reign of Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV were 
worked out by Peter Mathews (1988 [1997]:237-258). Later, Simon Martin and 
Nikolai Grube (2000:135) identified some of the captives. Then it was Alexandr 
Safronov (7.4.) who worked out the directions of the campaigns and the result 
of the expansionist politics of Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. 

*" [tis worth repeating here some of the information about the life of Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV. After the discovery of a new looted monument (Houston et al. 
2006) it is known that Yaxun B'ahlam IV was in power after 9.16.17.12.10 
(October 12, 768), however his son Cheleht Chan K'inich was already in power 
by February 769 (Laxtunich Lintel 4, 9.16.18.0.19; see Martin and Grube 
2000:134). Although his death is not known he was still in power in 800 and 
his monumental output (6 stelae, 13 lintels, a hieroglyphic stairway and one 
altar) is considerable, indeed the highest among his contemporaries in the late 
8" century. Also, his subordinates dedicated at least six additional monuments 
from three sites (Laxtunich [4 lintels], La Pasadita [a lintel], El Kinel [a stela]). 
In addition he was represented in the Bonampak murals. He constructed 
his own magnificent building with all the necessary inscriptional materials 
(Structure 20-Stela 4, 5, 7, Lintels 12, 13, 14 and Hieroglyphic Stairway 5); 
and he contributed to a former building of his grandfather (Structure 44-Stela 
21, 22 and 29). 

4 This particular topic was represented on Lintels 1, 2, 3, 9, 13, 14, 52, 54, 
57, 58 all of which represent pre-accession rituals of Cheleht Chan K'inich with 
his father (Yaxun B’ahlam IV), mother (Ix Chak Chami) or his mother’s brother 


(Chak Chami), or among these three persons in different combinations. 
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Figure 213 Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 5 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


representations of non-royal nobles in his inscriptions than his 
father, though Chak Chami certainly was an influential person 
during his reign. His role in the accession of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
IV cannot be overestimated as his sister was the royal mother 
who was interestingly chosen for this role whiles all the foreign 
wives of Yaxun B'ahlam IV was never mentioned again. Parallels 
with the origin and monumental narrative of Yaxun B'ahlam IV 
are well known.” 


? Nevertheless, the relatively short time between the presumed death of Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV and Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV’s accession probably indicate an easy 
transition less of factional conflict than before, which could have contributed 
to the possibility of a more aggressive geopolitical role. Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV 
was following the path of his predecessors when he led campaigns into the area 
of the Lakanha and Lacamtun Rivers and to the northeast against Hix Witz 
and Naman (also targets of his namesake Itzamnaj B'ahlam III). 
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As has been detailed by various epigraphers (Anaya Hernández, 
Guenter and Zender 2003; Bíró 2005) Yaxchilan's ruler was 
involved into another factional conflict between two branches 
of the royal family whose members claimed the xukalnah ajaw 
title. Various seemingly disparate inscriptions commemorate 
events in a conflict whose roots can be traced back to the 720s. 
As the El Cedro/Nuevo Jalisco Panels reveal Knot B'ahlam 
was a subordinate of K'ab' Chan Te, the ruler of Sak Tz? in 
732. Knot Bahlam used the xukalnah ajaw and ak e ajaw titles 
in 746 as was recorded on the Kuna-Lakanha lintel by Aj Sak 
Telech, a subordinate (with sajal, a nab, and cb 'abom titles). 
The Kuna-Lakanha Lintel (Figure 217) inscription describes 
Aj Sak Telech as aj xukalnah while Knot B'ahlam from the 
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Figure 214c 


‘Knot-Site’ (Palka 1996). Those contrasting designations hint 
at the non-local status of Knot B'ahlam, repeated in Bonampak 
Lintel 3 where he was only said to be from the ‘Knot-Site’ while 
his former sajal, Aj Sak Teleech boasted the xukalnah ajaw and 
K'ubul ak'e ajaw titles. 


This rather complex situation with seemingly contrasting 
records leads to various interpretations. The most plausible 
is to accept all evidence and omissions and posit a fluidity of 
interrelations. In 726, both contemporary and retrospective 
inscriptions attest that K'ab' Chan Te’ of Sak Tz? had the ake 
ajaw title and he was the overlord of Yajawte’ K'ihnich Chak 
Chij xukalnah ajaw and also that of the father of Knot B'ahlam. 
Twenty years later in 746 Knot B’ahlam, while remembering 
the overlordship of Sak Tz’? around 732, was credited with the 
xukalnah ajaw and ake ajaw titles. The next individuals who 
had the two titles together were Aj Sak Telech and his son Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II, the latter one certainly residing in Bonampak 
(Usij Witz). Nevertheless, relations between the former sajal 
and his overlord were not peaceful, as his son represented Aj 
Sak Telech while capturing a yajawte’ of Knot B'ahlam in 748. 


Also the Bonamp murals and lintes of Structure 1 convey 
one important message. Lintels 1 (Figure 218) and 2 (Figure 
219) represent Yajaw Chan Muwan II and Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
IV in capturing subordinates of Yet K'ihnich of Sak Tz’? in 
787. The relationship between Yajaw Chan Muwan II and 
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Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV went back to 781 (9.17.10.0.0), when the 
Bonampak ruler commissioned his first monument which was 
carved by Aj Matuna, an a nab of the Yaxchilan ruler (Figure 
220). 


This sculptor signature could indicate an unequal relation in 
which Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV had the upper hand. The Structure 
1 lintels were also carved by an a nab' of Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. In 
addition. Ix Yax Chit of Yaxchilan was married to Yajaw Chan 
Muwan II (zu[h]paj DS) in 789 as recorded in Bonampak Stela 
2 (Bíró 2011; Figure 221). 


The subordination of Bonampak to Yaxchilan during the reign 
of Yajaw Chan Muwan II (776-195») thus seems fairly clear 
and the reason for building Structure 1 was celebrating this 
relationship and its various phases: first the father's successful 
battle against the former overlord with ties to Sak Tz'i, then the 
gaining of the throne of Bonampak and a wider region, followed 
by the son’s subordination to Yaxchilan’s new and vigorous ruler 
Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV, and their successful battle against Sak Tz’. 


The attack against Sak Tzi perhaps reflects a strategy of 
expansion into the upper Lakanha River region. Among the 
captives of Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV the most important one was 
Tajal Mo, but his origin is not indicated in any inscription. 
Other captives of Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV imply that both before 
and after 788 he concentrated on the region between the 
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Figure 215Yaxchilan Lintels 9, 13 & 14 (Drawings by Ian Graham) 


Usumacinta and San Pedro Rivers: persons from Ik” (Motul de 
San Jose) and Naman (La Florida) are among his captives (HS 
5 and Stela 21). Also, he was the guardian of a captive from 
Lakamtun which indicates a foray into the Lacamtun River 
region. 


The campaigns recorded on Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 5 
(Figure 213) were undertaken by a short four-year period from 
796 to 800 (Mathews 1988 [1997]:246). The names ofthe sites 
attacked and the distance numbers indicated or reconstructed 
help to unravel the general direction and timing of the campaign 
(Safronov z.d.). The first campaign probably ended on 18 June, 
796 which is the first remaining date on the monument. The 
direction and the events of this particular episode have been 
lost due to erosion. 
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The second campaign (Safronov’s first ‘Northeast Campaign") 
was from 14 December, 796 to 1 January, 797 or a short period 
of 17 days which involved a fire ritual, the capture of one 
individual reconstructed as k whul sub al ajaw, the capture of 
uchan aj yala[n] the ruler of Naman (as recorded on Yaxchilan 
Stela 5), and another capture of an unknown person (Safronov 
n.d.:3). The direction of this campaign was toward La Florida, 
and probably was a second attack—more successful than the 
first campaign—which resulted in the capture of Aj Mo Jah. 


The next event on the stairway is almost a year later and probably 
records the commanding of various lords into Yaxchilan by 
Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV. The verb is the same pe/h/kaj- they 
were called’ as on the Sak TZ'i' panels and the context of the 
enumeration of captures is also similar (Beliaev and Davletshin 
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Figure 216 Yaxchilan Lintels 52, 53 & 58 (Drawings by Ian Graham) 


2001). This special commandeering could have been part of 
some loyalty or subordination ceremony. 


The next sequence of dates on the monument, contrary to the 
reconstruction of Alexandr Safronov (7.4.:3), probably does not 
record the steps of one campaign but individual captures. This 
interpretation is more plausible because the distance numbers 
indicate once 7 months and 9 days and then 13 months and 14 
days. According to the reconstruction of Alexander Safronov 
(2.d.:3) Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV would have replaced (removed) 
Kihnich B'ahlam of Hix Witz, and later he suppressed 
a rebellion by a young prince Sihyaj Chan K'awil. This 
interpretation is very speculative as the only remaining glyph 
rather records an ordering of K'ihnich B'ahlam (uz a&b uj? see 
MacLeod 2004:294-296) plausibly by Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. 


The next captures follow each other again over a short period of 
time, probably indicating one campaign. However, the only 1 
winik and 12 & in difference between the capture of Sihyaj Chan 
K'awil and the #i sak hun of the Lakamtuun ruler indicates that 
it could have been part of the same attack. The next dates are 1 
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winik and 16 kin later than the attack against Lakamtun, but 
only 16 days apart, which assures that Te' Chok and the king of 
Yaxpa’ were plausibly captured during one military campaign 


(Safronov n.d.:4). 


Although various details are eroded and much is speculative, 
the texts on Hieroglyphs Stairway 5 and other monuments of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV together suggest frequent warfare, and in 
consequence his pre-eminence. Nevertheless, attacks against 
Naman and Lakamtun were recorded at least twice, which 
shows that the control of Yaxchilan was not lasting. Still, the 
possible extent of Yaxchilan’s realm could have absorbed a 
significant territory from the upper Lakanha River, the lower 
Lakamtun River Valley and also various sites on the San Pedro 
River. Indeed, the geographical position of all the major sites 
attacked by Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV indicate perhaps a strategy 
which was aimed in controlling all important river routes in 
and out of the Northeast Peten and the Petexbatun regions. 


As I have noted above, the period before the 7505 is relatively 
devoid of warfare, however Yaxchilan’s inscriptional record show 
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Figure 217 Kuna-Lacanha Lintel (Drawing by David Stuart) 


Figure 218 Bonampak Lintel 1 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


that this site’s rulers continued to expand in every direction. 
The greatest obstacles in controlling the Usumacinta River were 
the sites down river, such as Piedras Negras and Pomona. The 
position of Piedras Negras was challenging for the rulers of 
Yaxchilan, but after 759 there is not a single conflict recorded 
between the two sites (although the sculptor of the Laxtunich 
monuments carved after the 780s was Mayuy Ti’ Yopat aj ki[h] 
n ha’,a toponym associated with Piedras Negras [Zender 2002]; 
Figure 222). 
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Figure 219 Bonampak Lintel 2 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


Piedras Negras' new ruler was Yat Ahkul II (781-808?) who 
was born in 750 and was probably the son of K'an Ahkul III 
(729-757). As Stephen Houston (2004b) noted, the last three 
rulers of the site were brothers which was different from the 
previous pattern of succession, and could point to problems 
within the royal family. Although some argued that Ha' K'in 
Xok abdicated the throne in favour of Yat Ahkul II (Martin and 
Grube 2000:151; Houston et al. 2003:69) it is more likely that 
the yaktaj ajawlel~‘he left it, the kingship’ expression referred 
to the final ‘leaving’ of the ruler of his kingdom after his death. 


Figure 220 Bonampak Stela 
1, carver's signature (Photo by 
Merle Greene Robertson) 
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Figure 221 Bonampak Stela 2 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 
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Figure 222 Mayuy TT Yopat’s signature 
from Laxtunich Lintel 1 (Drawing by 
Linda Schele) 


Interestingly, the first three monuments dedicated during the 
reign of Yat Ahkul II (Panel 3-782, Throne 1 and Stela 15-785) 
deal with his ancestors and predecessors, but from a certainly 
different viewpoint. Just as the Palenque House E Throne was 
a gift (umay) of Kuk aj kuhun to K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' 
III for his accession, Piedras Negras Throne 1 in Structure J-6 
was similarly a gift (umay) of O’ Chahk from La Mar (Alexandr 
Tokovinine, personal communication 2007; Figure 223). 


While in Palenque the gift giver carved his texts on the supports 
of the throne, o Chahk carved his texts on the back to indicate 
his closeness to his overlord. While Panel 3 was dedicated in 
782, one year after the burial of Ha’ K'in Xook, it refers back to 
events during the time of his father. The perspective on Throne 
1 concentrates on the rituals surrounding the death of Ha K'in 
Xook and the accession of the new king. 


The text of Throne 1 (Figure 224) proved to be extremely 
difficult to understand partly as the result of erosion and 
partly as the lack of decipherment of various important verbal 
expressions. Parallels between Panel 3 and Throne 1 can be 
found in the record of previous events. Arguably on Panel 3 
the speech of K’an Ahkul II referred back to times 17 winikhab’ 
earlier; while on Throne 1 there is a 15 winikhab’ expression 
preceding a sequence which probably records the return (T545- 
yi-ja) of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul into the Western Plaza of Piedras 
Negras (called Ihch'ak?-Tun [Stuart 2003b, 2007 ]). It is not 
clear whether this person was the young future king of Piedras 
Negras or his namesake, the Early Classic king Yat Ahkul I. 
The text on the throne supports begins iz medias res, but this is 
rather the consequence of erosion and breakage than the form 
ofthe original narrative. The following events concern the dead 
Ha’ K'in Xok’s body which was probably buried in a building 
called Lam Nah (uchukuw ikitz tab’[a]y lam nah “he carried the 
bundle and ascended to Lam Nah") by the future Yat Ahkul II. 
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Figure 224 Piedras Negras Throne 1, support texts (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


The following sentence is more obscure, but basically deals 
with ritual actions connected to a certain ‘Precious-Image’ 
Although the text contains at least two undeciphered verbs, 
its composition and general meaning can be understood as the 
narrative composed of two couplets: 


buli ? ?-b'ab...u[b]tiy lam nah 
?-hili ?-b'ah 
tu-?-yi talh]n che'n ihch ak? tun 


ta yibk in? ?-yi-ja ?-b ah ta[h]n che'n ihchak? tun 


First, the ‘Precious-Image’ arrives to Lam Nah and rests there 
for a certain period, then it begins his descent and returns back 
to Ihch'ak? Tun. Lam Nah was the burial place of Ha K'in Xok; 
this could be any building in the vicinity of the Western Plaza, 
and the Throne 1 text could have commemorated some ritual 
parade which involved the two locations and probably an effigy 
of the deceased king. The final two dates commemorate the 
accession of Yat Ahkul II and the dedication of Chahuk Nah 
which was explicitly labelled as the house (yozoz) of Yat Ahkul 
and probably was the name of Structure J-6. 


The next record of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II is the magnificent 
Stela 12 (Figure 225) dedicated in 9.18.5.0.0 (795), probably the 


last monument in the site. Stela 12 is a well known monument 


and has been analysed by several epigraphers, most extensively 
by John Montgomery (1995, Chapter 10). It records three 
contemporary and one past campaigns against Santa Elena and 
Pomona, and in this respect its narrative conforms to the other 
monuments of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul. These campaigns occurred 
in 787 and 792, in a period when Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV was 
fighting in the Selva Lacandona and La Florida. 


The first attack resulted in the capture of Te'nab' WI' who wasa 
kuhul tok’ and a yajaw k ahk' of Kahk’ T? Muwan, the ruler of 
Santa Elena (Grube, Martin and Zender 2002:11-57). The next 
campaign's first step was recorded on La Mar Stela 3 where an 
unknown place was demolished on 1 April, 792 followed by 
a ‘star-war’ against Pomona on 5 April, 792 (Martin, Grube 
and Zender 2002:1I-58). The individuals captured during this 
first attack are all portrayed on the front of the monument and 
mentioned in the text, which helps the reconstruction of their 
full name and titles. They were: Usakaw Te’ aj muchij taj sutz’ 
sajal; Sak Sutz aj kin aj lakam sajal; Aj K'ech at Tok’ aj sa&'ab' 
sajal and Kan B'alun ch ok pitzil kalum aj k'ana’. 


Most intriguing is the second ‘star-war’ event, which happened 
on 22 January, 794 and which was also recorded on La Mar 
Stela 3 (Figure 226) in a way telescoping the captures of Aj 
K'ech At Tok’ and Sak Sutz’ (aj) kin (aj) lakam cha[h]k, a sajal 
of Sky Raiser B’ahlam of Pomona (Martin, Grube and Zender 
2002:11-59). 


While it is difficult to reconcile the texts of Piedras Negras 
Stela 12 and La Mar Stela 3, especially because both ascribe the 
captures to their own sites’ ruler, the result was the presentation 
of the captives in front of K'ihnich Yat Ahkul II. Some of the 
represented captives are not mentioned in the text (or at least 
what today remains legible), such as Aj Utzil, Chak Ukab' ?-Vm, 
Pap Sutz’ and Sak ?-naj bab che’b’. The final fate of Pomona was 
possibly its total destruction as the last date recorded in the 
site is 9.18.0.0.0 and most of the monuments appear to have 
been shattered and scattered all over the site (Peter Mathews, 
personal communication 2007). 


The last two monuments of Pomona conform to a pattern 
found in Palenque and Piedras Negras in their emphasis to 
represent or mention various non-royal nobles. Stela 7 (Figure 
227) portrays the ruler K'ihnich Ho' Hix in full regalia for the 
celebration of the 9.16.0.0.0 period ending (5 May, 751) while 
the main text commemorates the birth (implied), accession 
and the ‘stone wrapping’ of the Pomona ruler. The last phrase, 
however, also mentions that the ‘stone-wrapping’ was done by 
Jewel Bahlam #7’ sak hun and K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam III from 
Palenque (Zender 2004c:329). It is not clear what their role was. 
The participation of the Palenque ruler might have indicated the 
subordination of K'ihnich Ho' Hix to Palenque as he was acting 
in a secondary role mentioned after the name of a ti sak hun. 


The records of Palenque after the last date of K'ihnich Ahkul 
Mo’ Nahb III are almost non-existent; Upakal K'inich certainly 
was in power in 742, and Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:174) suggested that this could have been the result of 
an earlier attack by Tonina. Nevertheless, Pomona Stela 7 can 
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be another indication that Palenque’s rulers were in trouble in 
trying to maintain their kingdom as an independent polity. 


Pomona Panel 1 (Figure 228; most complete reconstruction 
in Mathews 2007:63) originally portrayed four non-royal 
nobles and the king himself surrounded by them in a format 
reminiscent of the benches of Palenque Temple XIX and 
XXI. The panels two recorded events commemorate various 
ceremonies by Yopat? Hix. The non-royal nobles are an aj 
kuhun, a ti’ sak hun, and a person who has both the saja/ and 
ti’ sak hun titles and they appear to hold in their hands the year 
bearer glyphs (Zender 2004c:328). 


The attack by Piedras Negras could have ended the Pomona 
royal dynasty in 794, making it the first site of the region to 
cease monument carving. One smaller centre, Panhale has a very 
late stela dedicated in 10.0.0.0.0 (11 March, 830) that mentions 
a certain ‘fourth successor’ of Ho’ B'ahlam k uhul pakb ul ajaw 
participating in a ceremony with another unknown person (see 
the yitaj collocation E3) who could have been the ancestor of 
the Panhale ruler in 9.16.19.13.19 (31 October, 770). 


The end of Piedras Negras is very similar to that of Pomona as 
both the archaeological and epigraphic data indicate destruction 
by foreign forces (Houston et al. 2003:70-77). Also, the record 
of destruction is found in the inscriptions of another site, 
indicating that there was no recuperation after the attack. 
Nevertheless, inscriptions in minor centres hint that some 
members of these royal dynasties continued to have prestige in 
the region that was otherwise in complete social and political 
decay. 


Yaxchilan Lintel 10 (Figure 229) is the last monument of that 
site and ironically it is the record of various successful campaigns 
by K'ihnich Tatb’u Jol II, who dedicated Temple 3 where the 
lintel is found (Martin and Grube 2000: 137). Unfortunately, 
key passages are not well understood. The first clause probably 
records the ‘throwing down’ of various images or effigies of 
foreign rulers by K'ihnich Tatb'u Jol who attacked K'uh Tel and 
crashed (su[P[saj) another individual with the zo k pakal of his 
father, Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. He also captured aj yax ha’ sutz’. 


The second clause is the dedication of Temple 3 which was a 
sanctuary of various patron gods of Yaxchilan (Aj K’ahk’ o' 
Chahk, Chanal ?, K'anal ?, Sak B'ak Nah Chan, Tajal ?, Wak 
Kab'an Yax Ha’ Ajaw, Yajawte’ Tok’ Ajaw). Probably connected 
to the dedication ceremony was the sacrifice of various persons 
and another throwing down event (yalaw ucho ?-?). The next 
clause is very obscure, but it certainly ends with the sequence 
ma'cha[h]b' [ma] akb'a[l] kihnich yat a[h]kul who was said to 
be the captive (ub z&) of K'ihnich Tatb'u Jol III in 808 (David 
Stuart in Houston et al. 1999:11, 14). 


While it is not clear when the Piedras Negras king was captured 
and what was his fate after this last record, there is no more 
mention of the k whul yokib’ ajaw title ever in the inscriptions. 
The survival of the dynasty, or one of the factions of the royal 
family is hinted in a very late inscription coming from the Selva 
Lacandona and pertaining into the ‘posthumous biography’ 
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Figure 225 Piedras Negras Stela 12 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 
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Figure 226 La Mar Stela 3 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 
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Figure 227 Pomona Stela 7 (Drawing by unknown artist) 
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Figure 229 Yaxchilan Lintel 10 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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category (Tokovinine 2006, though he did not mention it). 
The so-called Randall panel is more likely a stela and currently 
itis found in a private collection (Miller and Martin 2004:191; 
Bíró 2005:27-30). The text commemorates the dedication of 
the carved stone (uxul tun) of B'ahlam Chij uy Kuk’ Max sajal 
and his family. His father was a kan tok wayab’ (Beliaev 2004b) 
while his son became a ch ok sajal presumably after his death. 
B'ahlam Chij uy Kuk” Max was also the sajal of K'ab' Chan 
Te, a ruler of Sak Tzi, while his only known wife was Ix K'ech 
aj ki[h]n ha’ (17-J7). The date of the stela is 10.1.15.0.0 (864) 
and it is the last monument from the whole Western Region 
except two late inscriptions from Tonina (Martin and Grube 
2000: 189). 


The emblem glyphs k uhul kin ajaw and kin ajaw were used 
only by kings and queens of Piedras Negras, however the aj ki/h] 
n ha’ title of origin was not used by them. This was recorded in 
the inscriptions of La Pasadita (in a captive name), Laxtunich 
(in a carver's name), Palenque (in captive names) and on the 
unprovenanced Cleveland Shell. Marc Zender (2002:170-176) 
has argued convincingly that the k 7/5 Jn ha’ toponym was indeed 
that of Piedras Negras while David Stuart. (2003b:2) suspects 
a distinction between the title and the toponym. B'ahlam Chij 
Uy lived into his fifth winikhab’ or he was between 80 and 100 
years old in 864, and thus he could have born between 764 and 
784. During his youth Piedras Negras was a functioning polity 
just as the place (wherever it was) k/h [n ha’ (the Laxtunich 
lintels were carved around 783). The mention of his wife from 
this place probably does not prove the survival of the Piedras 
Negras dynasty in itself; nevertheless it is more likely that she 
was younger than his husband as her son was portrayed on the 
monument as a young man. This speculative argument leads me 
tu suggest the late survival of one faction of the Piedras Negras 
family, nevertheless if the &7/h]n ha’ toponym refers to another 
site this hypothesis should be discarded. 


While the fates of the Pomona and Piedras Negras dynasties can 
be connected to outside forces, the disappearance of the royal 
families of Palenque and Bonampak is difficult to connect to any 
single event. While Bonampak was an active participant in the 
rearrangement of the Selva Lacandona on the side of Yaxchilan, 
clearly its most famous ruler failed to leave his throne to any 
descendants. This fact alone may indicate the dependence of 
Yajaw Chan Muwan II’s authority on the regional power of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. The silence of the last one after 800 is 
closely mirrored by the date of the last monument of Bonampak, 
Stela 5 (796) where Yajaw Chan Muwan II celebrated his first 
winikhab’ in power with a woman and a child apparently in 
young age (8-10 years old; see Tovalín Ahumada and Ortiz 
Villareal 2002:9). Construction activity in Bonampak was 
relentless during the reign of Aj Sak Telech and Yajaw Chan 
Muwan II as they had commissioned Structures 1, 5, 7, 9 and 
10 on the Acropolis and Yajaw Chan Muwan II was certainly 
influential in relocating various earlier inscriptions. 


Bonampak and Yaxchilan's authority was not unchallenged 
in the region. Aside from internal strife within the dynastic 
members of Xukalnah and the war against Sak Tz’i, Lakamtuun 
was attacked frequently by Yaxchilan. The activities of another 
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Figure 230 Stokes Panel (Drawing by Stephen Houston) 


family member of the Xukalnah dynasty can be reconstructed 
from three unprovenanced monuments which were first 
analysed by Stephen Houston (1989:17). Originally Houston 
grouped together four monuments: the Canberra Stela, the 
Stokes Panel, the Berman Panel and the Saenz Stela. While the 
first three records the same individual by his titles uchan yaxik 
aj chanlajun bak, the fourth one was connected to the other 
monuments because of the nose ornament was very similar 
to the ones used by uchan yaxik. Nevertheless, Carlos Pallán 
(2006:261-275) recently identified on the Saenz Stela the 
emblem glyph of Laguna Perdida, and it is more likely that the 
first three monuments come from a different, single site from 
the area of the Selva Lacandona, probably somewhere between 
Lakanha-Bonampak and El Palmar. 


The Stokes Panel (Figure 230) celebrates the 9.17.10.0.0 (780) 
period ending, but the written Calendar Round is not the one 
required (12 Chikchan 8 Pax would be 9.18.3.3.5). The text 
records the ‘stone-wrapping’ of uchan yaxik aj chanlajun bak, 
his mother (ix ajk’uhun ix ?-le ajaw) and his father (uchan 
ch'ok ?Vb 3/4-?). The same title string is mentioned on the 
Canberra Stela (Figure 231) where a capture and a ‘Star-war’ 
were supervised by him. The reading order of the Berman 
Panel (Figure 232) has been debated and Arellano Hernandez 
(1998) suggested that it was a fake monument. Nevertheless, the 


Figure 231 Canberra Stela (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


information on the Stokes Panel helps to clarify this problem 
and makes this monument an invaluable source about one 
faction of the Xukalnah dynasty. 


The text begins with a very long distance number (2.15.12.12) 
followed by the well-known uchan yaxik’ chanlajun bak title 
string. Then there is a CHAN-nu collocation which is an 
underspelling of the ucha’n possessed noun followed by the 
sequence a-LAKAM-TUN-ni/a[j] lakamtun, indicating 
another important captive of uchan yaxik’ chanlajun b 'ak. This 
clarifies the basic reading order as the following five glyph blocks 
contain the 4 winikhab' ajaw 4 winikhab’ yajawte kalomte titles 
referring to the age of uchan yaxik’ chanlajun bak. 


There is addition information in A4-B5 where he is said to be 
AJ-JUKUP' xu ka-NAH AJAW/aj jukub’ xuka[l]nah ajaw. 
The same toponym with the xukalnah ajaw title is mentioned 
on Piedras Negras Panel 2 (as aj payal jukub’) and on Bonampak 
Sculptured Stone 5 (as aj jukub’). These references may indicate 
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Figure 232 Bermann Panel (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


that uchan yaxik’ chanlajun b'ak was another late ruler of a 
smaller site and claimed to be a member of the royal family 
using the xukalnah ajaw title just as Yajaw Chan Muwan II 
from Bonampak and Knot B'ahlam from the 'Knot-Site: The 
toponym in itself makes it likely that this particular site was 
located close to the Lakanha or Lakamtun rivers. La Cascada 
Lakanha downriver from Bonampak, a site with at least two 
very Late Classic stelae is a probable candidate. 


The text continues and names the father of the protagonist as 
uchan ch'ok wayab’ 3 winikhab’ ajaw. The same sequence of 
titles is found on the Stokes Panel as uchan ch'ok [waya]b' 3 
[winikbab' ajaw ]. The next two glyphs are difficult to interpret 
(kuh[ul] ?]) but the passage ends with the ak’e ajaw b 'a[b Jkab’ 
title string. It is difficult to decide whether this refers to the son 
or the father, though the latter interpretation is more likely as 
the aj jukub’ toponym combined with xukalnah ajaw identified 
the son, while the father's origin would be left out of the text. 
A similar situation is documented on Bonampak Sculptured 
Stone 2 where Yajaw Chan Muwan I father is said to be a &ubul 
ak e ajaw while he was certainly from usij witznal and also a 
xukalnab ajaw. 


While on the Berman Panel uchan yaxik is referred to be a four 
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winikhab’ ajaw, on the Stokes Panel he was a three winikhab’ 
lord, making it reasonable to suggest that the Berman Panel was 
dedicated sometime between 9.17.10.0.0 (780) and 9.18.10.0.0 
(800). The attack against Yaxchilan recorded on the Canberra 
Stela thus can be one of the last 'Star-Wars' recorded in the 
inscriptions and points to the internal strive among families 
claiming the xukalnah ajaw title but residing in different sites. 
While usij Witznal (Bonampak) with Yajaw Chan Muwan II 
was celebrating his alliance/subordination to Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
IV with monuments sculpted by stone carvers from Yaxchilan, 
uchan yaxik’ from Jukub’ made war against Yaxchilan. 


The ongoing conflicts in the Selva Lacandona involved Tonina, 
a site very active during the early 8^ century.” Ruler 8 of Tonina, 
the last of the site who was involved in regional geopolitics, 
was born in 756 but his first contemporary monument was 
dedicated in 787 (Mathews 2001; Martin z.4.a). Interestingly, 
the stela was paired with a similar monument commissioned 
by B'ahlam, ti sak hun and aj kuhun (Martin z.d.a; Martin, 
Grube and Zender 2002:11-56; Zender 2004c:347-348). This 
joint stela dedication was interpreted by several epigraphers as 
a sign of co-rulership (Martin 2000b; Zender 2004c:348). His 
two main campaigns were directed against Pomoy (or Mopoy) 
and Sak TZ'i; both probably in the Selva Lacandona. Pomoy 
is still an unidentified minor site whose only known ruler is 
Balun K'awil whose yajaw kahk' uchan aj chij was captured by 
Ruler 8 in 789 and was represented/ mentioned on four separate 
monuments (see Monuments 20, 108, 152, and 159; Figure 233; 
Martin z.d.a; Zender 2004c:275-279)^! 


Pomoy had probably a friendly or subordinate relationship with 
Palenque as another looted monument form the site (probably 
coming from a period of 700-750; Figure 234) representing 
Ix Ok Ahin zx pomoy ajaw was carved by Chan Ajaw aj ux 
te’ kuh who was an aab’ of this royal lady, while another 
sculptor Ahkul Ichiy? was the a zab' of aj yul k inich winikhab’ 
aj kuhun pat. The participation of two a zab' in the carving 
of the monument, one owned by the queen, the other by an aj 
K'ubun shows that this was again a joint project between royal 
and non-royal nobility. The polity of Jatzal Ek’ Hix, Sak TZ'i 
was attacked between 789 and 799 though the exact date cannot 
be known. 


The warfare activities of Ruler 8 conform to the general 
geopolitical development where sites such as Yaxchilan, 
Piedras Negras, Pomona, Bonampak and Lakamtun (and 
other unknown centres) were involved in a periodic warfare 
not showing any alliance pattern. This heightened activity of 
conflicts was concentrating in the Selva Lacandona and the 
territory between the Usumacinta and San Pedro Rivers (or 
inscriptions are more informative on these areas). The cessation 
of monument activity directly follows this war-torn period, 


* There is only one contemporary monument (Monument 47 in 762) in the 
period from 739 to 776. This may be the result of the young age of K'ihnich 
Ihch'ak Chapat (Mathews 2001). The next ruler of Tonina, K'ihnich Tun 
Chapat is also. Certainly he was responsible for the capture of one Palenque 
noble or even the king himself (Martin and Grube 2000:187). 

>! Another captive monument mentioned a certain Ik'al or Ik'nal who was a 
bah ajaw lord from Puwal. This monument has not been catalogued yet 
and Christian Prager and Elisabeth Wagner have provisionally named it as 
Monument 178 (Mayer 2007). 
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Figure 233 Tonina Monuments 20, 108, 152 & 159 (Drawing by 
Peter Mathews, Ian Graham and Nikolai Grube, respectively) 


which is especially significant after a 20-30 year-period without 
captures or war. 


The last inscriptions from the major sites are clustering into 
four decade which is only one generation: Pomona 790, Piedras 
Negras 795 (or 810), Bonampak 795, El Cayo 795, Palenque 
799, La Mar 805, Yaxchilan 808, Chinkultic 810, Comalcalco 
814, Panhale 830. Tonina is frequently cited as the site with the 
latest Long Count date in the Southern Lowlands. However, the 
last inscriptions cluster around Ruler 8, and there is a substantial 
gap between 837 and 909. The last inscriptions of Tonina show 
the signs of the obsolescence of the writing system and the 
carving tradition of the Classic Period. In many respects, Tonina 
collapsed at the same time as other sites of the region (Houston 
and Inomata 2009:305-310). 


Figure 233c 
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Figure 234 Looted Stela from Pomoy (Drawing by Nikolai Grube 


Although the collapse is frequently interpreted as a continuum 
and certainly looks like it if the dates are put one after another 
from sites in different region, nevertheless a pattern emerges 
where several sites in the Southern Maya Lowlands, outside 
of the Northeast Peten, had an earlier halt of monument 
commission between 790 and 840 and another one which 
occurs between 880 and 910 (Schele and Freidel 1990:381; 
Grube and Martin 2000:169; Houston and Inomata 2009:300- 
310). While the second period of monument cessation was 
preceded by site isolation (lessened interaction between sites 
in the same region), no records of warfare, a significant change 
of narrative style (no records of births, accession or capture), 
and clear script obsolescence, during the first period there is an 
abrupt cessation of the writing tradition and presumably that 
of the royal and non-royal courts who patronised the scribal 
culture (Boot 2005:416-417; Houston, Baines and Cooper 
2003:458-461). 


Some regions experienced both periods, while others went 
through only one of them. The Southeast Maya Region 
monumental activity was constrained to the sites of Copan, 
Quirigua and Los Higos with some additional smaller centres. 
The cessation of monument commissioning took place between 
810 and 820, however neither warfare nor script obsolescence 
is attested nor is status conflict. 
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The Northeast Peten sites, especially Calakmul, Caracol, several 
sites of Belize, Ucanal, Jimbal and Ixlu participated in some 
attempt of revival. However script obsolescence is attested in 
various sites. The latest monuments of Calakmul (Stela 50, 61, 
84 and 91), Caracol (Stela 10), Ixlu (Altar 1), Jimbal (Stela 2) 
and Ucanal all show square cartouches, unusual syntax and 
crude style indicating a rather dwindling community which 
tried to stay loyal the traditions fading away. They were more like 
‘rememberers’ than active participants in a script community 
(Houston, Baines and Cooper 2003:431, 434).. 


Other sites in the region like Naranjo did not survive after 
820 and conforming to the earlier pattern did not show script 
obsolescence. Indeed, the last dated inscription from the 
site, Stela 32 attests to a Late Classic narrative structure with 
accession, interaction, tribute presentation and clear syntax. 


The Pasion River sites are clear examples of both periods 
(Houston 1993; Demarest 2004, 2006). The rulers of Dos 
Pilas, Aguateca, Cancuen, Altar de Sacrificios, La Amelia, 
Itzan and El Chorro all stoped commissioning monuments 
after 830 (Mathews and Willey 1991 [1996]:57-58). Indeed, 
historical and archaeological data present an era of intensive 
warfare (defensive walls, siege, and abrupt abandonment 
of sites coincides with the abrupt cessation of monument 
commissions) before the first wave of site abandonment (Dos 
Pilas and Tamarindito/Arroyo de Piedra in 761, Aguateca 
and Seibal in the early 800s followed by others until 854). 
Population movement was both attested in the archaeological 
and epigraphic record throughout the whole Preclassic-Classic 
period (350 BC-900 BC) and after the 760s a reorganisation of 
population took place in the Petexbatun (see Demarest 2006). 


The final wave of collapse was constrained to Seibal whose 
dynasty returned back/was revived by migrants apparently 
sent from the region of Ucanal, a regional centre with wide-held 
power between 800 and 850 (its ruler Papamalil is mentioned 
in Caracol and Naranjo in clearly subordinate position). The 
revival was successful for a while, nevertheless the followers of 
Watul K’atel were not able to stay longer than 50 years in the 
site, and script obsolescence is present on monuments such as 
Stela 2, 3, 14, 19 and 20. 


The scenario in the Western Region is very similar to that of 
the Pasion River Region sites. Intense warfare (specifically 
contributing to the collapse of dynasties in Piedras Negras and 
Pomona) but no script obsolescence in the first wawe of collapse, 
though Yaxchilan Lintel 10 certainly indicates less planning and 
cruder styles. However, in Piedras Negras, Pomona, Bonampak, 
Tonina, La Mar and El Cayo the last remaining sculptures and 
textual material did not indicate a disintegrating social system, 
the royal court and its attached craft persons arguably made 
some of the finest works of Classic Period Maya art. 


The collapse of several dynasties was not a total process. After 
837 there are at least two datable monuments in Tonina 
from 904 (Figure 235) and 909 (Figure 236) showing heavy 
script obsolescence; the Lausanne Stela from 864 (Figure 
237) proves that Sak Tz’i’ was a functioning political entity 


and perhaps K'ihn Ha also. Seibal Stela 9 (849; Figure 238) 
mentions the name of a k uhul lakamtun ajaw as Chan Waxak 
Ek’ which proves also that this polity was enough important 
to be presented in the celebration of the 10.1.0.0.0 period 
ending with ak whul kanul, mutul, ik ha and puj ajaw. Another 
indication of elite survival in the Western Region comes form 
the fringes. Comitan (874; Figure 239) and Sacchana (Stelae 1 
and 2, 879; Figures 240 and 241) all have late inscriptions with 
script obsolescence. Indeed, it is likely that they were survivors 
or lesser factions of the Chinkultic royal family. 


At the very end of the 9^ century, a second wave of elite system 
collapse went through the region, at the same time as in the 
Northeast Peten, the Pasion River Region and the Northern 
Maya Lowlands (where there is an earlier and a later phase 
also), and after the early 10 century there is no epigraphic or 
archaeological data about the survival of the political system 
which functioned during the preceding centuries. 


Debate is still ongoing about the process of population collapse 
and its timing (Demarest, Rice and Rice 2004). The case of 
Copan is illuminative in this respect. David Webster (2004:64- 
66), based on obsidian hydration dates postulates a slow decline 
of non-elite population after 822 (the dynastic collapse) which 
would last till the 12^ century. He argues that additional 
archaeological data in elite architectural complexes indicates 
that non-royal elite activity was ongoing in the 10" century. 


Contrary to this model, E. Wyllys Andrews and William L. Fash 
(2004:419-423) argued convincingly that obsidian hydration 
dates and simulation models are unreliable at present and 
ceramics, radiocarbon dates and Ejar phase archaeological data 
rather show that both the dynastic centre and the larger Copan 
Valley was abandoned between 850 and 900. This would mean 
a rapid population decline, from approximately 20,000 people 
to a couple of thousand. 


Copan’s rulers pertain to the first wave of dynastic collapse 
and archaeological data in Dos Pilas and Aguateca reveal that 
a similar process took place: a relatively rapid population decline 
and the abandonment of the site (Inomata 2004; Demarest 
2006). However, evidence suggest that the population was 
literally left the site and migrated out of the region into other 
areas. While population densities and overall demographic 
estimates during the Classic Period are varied and sometimes 
result in very different assessments (Culbert 1990; Sharer 1994), 
in the case of the Western Region sites the population density 
was low compared to other major centers.” 


5 Palenque, although the second most densely populated site of the Southern 
Maya Lowlands after Copan, had a maximum peak population of 4,120-6,220 
persons (Barnhart 2007:6, 1,481 structures), while Piedras Negras had an 
estimated population of 2000-5000 individuals, lower figure much more 
probable (Houston et. al. 2003:217, 398 structures). Estimate for other site cores 
in the Southern Maya Lowlands resulted in very similar numbers ranging from 
Caracol 1,200-1600 individuals to Tikal's 8,300 (Barnhart 2005:6). Calakmul 
is usually estimated to have 50,000 inhabitants in its site core. According to 
soil analysis and agricultural potential, however, it had a maximum population 
of 20,000 inhabitants, still impressively larger than other Classic Period sites 
(Geovannini Acufia 2006). Estimates for other Western Region sites are not 
available, but most of them probably were closer to Piedras Negras (Yaxchilan, 
Pomona and Tonina) than to Palenque, and others had 500-1000 inhabitant 
the most (Bonampak, Plan de Ayutla, Lakanha, Chinikiha, Ojo de Agua etc.). 
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Without much data, it is extremely difficult and speculative 
to estimate the whole population of the region and especially 
the density and overall distribution, nevertheless it seems that 
during the Late Classic (especially 700-800) peak period the 
Western Maya region was not overpopulated and had not 
reached its carrying capacity with the available technology. 
There is no evidence of heavy deforestation or overexploitation 
of resources. In the case of Piedras Negras, the most fertile 
‘breadbasket’ region lying south of the site was used intensively 
but far from heavy exploitation (Houston e£ al. 2003:87, 
Johnson 2004). The abandonment of Palenque was very similar 
from preliminary data and coincided with the dynastic collapse 
at the beginning of the 9^ century. 


In Piedras Negras, elite and commoner activity was still present 
until 830 (and there are faint evidences of the use of the royal 
palace), but after 850 there were only scattered inhabitants in 
the site or in the rural region (Houston et al. 2003). Even the late 
collapse of Tonina proves this pattern: after the last monument 
in the site, there is no sizeable population left according to the 
ceramic data, just as in Yaxchilan. 


Allin all, the end of royal dynasties was rapidly followed by the 
abandonment of most of the sites, and there is scant evidence 
of reorganisation (such as in Lamanai or even smaller Belizean 
settlements). Archaeological and epigraphic data indicate 
that both the beginning of dynastic rule and its end resulted 
in demographic changes.The first wave of collapse was not 
fatal, new regrouping in formerly less important sites occurred 
(such as Seibal or in Chichen Itza) and other centres were 
able to survive a century more. Therefore, the population of 
disappeared (or destroyed) dynasties went into other centres 
whose population grew in consequence (Cancuen is a good 
example see Kovacevich 2006). The political system adopted 
during the new regrouping was similar to the preceding one; 
the language and the inscriptions emphasised the existence of 
the kuhul ajaw, emblem glyphs and the same titles as before 
and reconstructions which posit council government, shared 
government or other less paramount ruler focused political 
arrangements are based on obsolete decipherments and 
mistranslated colonial era sources (Boot 2005:416-442). 


The question is why the dynasties could not recuperate as they 
had done before (after several military defeats) or why the 
second regrouping was not succesful. Because of the political 
collapse was closely followed by a demographic collapse the 
answer to these questions may be found in the internal structure 
of the political system. To understand better what collapsed so 
abruptly it is necessary to examine the inscriptions just before 
the cessation of monument erection. In the Western Maya 
Regionn, monuments around Yaxchilan abound and the analysis 
of their texts reveals interesting political processes. 


Although regional settlement pattern data is mostly missing from the region, 
in the case of Palenque (Liendo Estuardo 2001, 2007; Barnhart 2007), Piedras 
Negras (Houston er al. 1998:21, 1999:15: Golden 2003) and Yaxchilan (Scherer 
2005) there is enough evidence to suggest an abrupt drop of density outside the 
geologically demarcated site cores, with outlying settlements (mostly mound 
groups) beginning 5-10 kilometres from the centres. 
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Figure 235 Tonina Monument 158 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 236 Tonina Monument 101 (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


V.3.2 Non-Royal Inscriptions in the Second Half of the 8” 
Century AD 


Current ideas about the political relations between the royal and 
non-royal elite suggest a process of status competition akin to 
several historically or ethnographically observed Pacific Ocean 
societies (mainly Hawaii). David Webster (2000:108-111) 
argued that status rivalry war was a main component of Maya 
politics.” 


Also, Webster brings evidence (mainly epigraphic and 
iconographic) that war and warfare was represented much 
more frequently from the 600s which indicated a complex 
competitive political landscape. Nevertheless, he was not citing 


5 “By status rivalry war I mean the overt competition for restricted titles, 
offices, honours, and privileges that were the symbolic correlates of rank, status, 
and authority...they provided access to the most fundamental sources of wealth 
in any complex agrarian society-rights of disposal over land and products and 
labour of farming households... Acquiring, maintaining, and augmenting such 
claims were the central political interests of highly ranked individuals and their 
factions." (Webster 2000:108-111) 
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evidence on conflicts between royal and non-royal elite factions, 
and mainly concerned himself to mention the hiatus of Tikal 
(which is less significant now, see Guenter 2002), and dynastic 
ruptures and annihilations (such as Dos Pilas). It is evident that 
factions within the same dynastic family were fighting for the 
throne which resulted in the separation of cadet lines, but there 
is no evidence on conflicts between royal and non-royal elites 
from the same polity. 


Building on extensive archaeological excavations in Copan, 
William Fash (1988, 1991, 2004:94-101) presented a very 
similar model on Late Classic politics which was composed 
of elite competition (status rivalry) and emulation of royalty 
resulting in the disintegration of the polity. Earlier Fash (1986) 
even suggested a 'noble's revolt’ against the royal dynasty. 
Recently he maintained that the collapse was a three-step 
process: decentralisation of royal authority followed by the 
breaking of dynastic rule and the eventual depopulation of the 
valley (Fash 2004:95). 
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Figure 237 Randall Stela (Drawing by Simon Martin) 
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Figure 238 Seibal Stela 9 
(Drawing by Linda Schele) 


Figure 240 Sacchana Stela 1 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 241 Sacchana Stela 2 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


Figure 239 Comitan Stela 1 (Drawing by Frans Blom) 
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Decentralisation in the case of the Copan was argued to be 
indicated by the appearance of inscribed benches outside of the 
acropolis where royalty paid visit to the patio groups of lower 
ranked elite (all of them aj k uhun): by the iconographic analysis 
of various Late Copan monuments with multiple person scenes 
interpreted to be representing a decentralised royal council 
(Viel 1999); and founding evidence of the physical space of 
this council in Structure 10L-22A (Fash e£ al. 1992). Also, 
various personages were interpreted as co-rulers with Yax Pasaj 
Chan Yopat, the penultimate ruler of Copan (Schele and Freidel 
1990:325-338). 


New decipherments, however, disproved all of these ideas. Yax 
Pasaj Chan Yopat was present in a common scattering ceremony 
with an aj kuhun of Kahk Yipyaj Chan K’awil, but otherwise 
he was recorded as the ruler of Mak’an Chanal, another aj 
kuhun of the site, conforming to a more then 300 year-old 
narrative style. 


All of the co-regents of Yax Pasaj Chan Yopat (namely Yax 
Kamlay and Nun Yajaw Chan Aj B’ak) proved to be supernatural 
beings just as the twenty sitting persons on the raised platform 
of Temple 11 (most prominent among them are the koknom 
( guardians) B’alun K'awil, Chante’ Ajaw, K'uy ?-Vk Ajaw and 
Mo’ Witz Ajaw see Stuart, Houston, and Robertson 1999:II- 
59). The toponyms on Structure 10L-22A are not place names 
from the valley but mythical localities frequently mentioned 
in other inscriptions of the Southern Maya Lowlands (Wagner 
2000). 


All components of status rivalry in the model of Fash build on 
erroneous interpretation of the data and competition between 
the rulers and the nobles are also missing in the inscriptions. 
Schele and Freidel (1990) interpreted the last half of the 8^ 
century in the Western Region in a similar way as a period of 
power sharing and decentralisation. Their arguments, treated 
with details above and my refutations are not repeated here, 
however I would like to present an alternative about the 
relationship of the non-royal elite and its paramount based 
on the analysis of 22 monuments from outlying centres of the 
Yaxchilan polity. 


Representation of the king on these monuments was interpreted 
as the sharing of power; indeed most of these monuments 
were hailed as Yaxun B'ahlam IV's grand strategy to appease 
recalcitrant nobles who helped him to the throne. However, 
some of these monuments are certainly coming from the reign of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III (El Chicozpote Stelae 1 and 2), and both 
Site R Lintel 1 and Dos Caobas Stela 1 portray the old ruler. 
That means that Yaxun B'ahlam IV was not sharing his power 
rather he followed a political strategy practiced before him in 
the Western Maya Region. 


The monuments come from La Pasadita (4 Lintels 760-771), 
Dos Caobas (2 Stelae 752-769), El Kinel (1 Stela), El Chizapote 
(4 Lintels), Laxtunich (4 Lintels 769-783), Site R (6 Lintels 
725-767) and Site N (1 Lintel 766). Although monuments 
have a wide range of dates they were dedicated within a short 
period of time. The composition, iconography and narrative 
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conform to the style of Yaxchilan lintels and stelae, and they 
are very different from the ‘posthumous biographies’ in the 
Piedras Negras polity and its environments (Tokovinine 2006). 
Indeed, this last ‘genre’ is totally lacking from the inscriptions 
of Yaxchilan and its dependencies. 


The four lintels of La Pasadita (Figures 242 and 243) were 
probably carved after 9.17.0.16.1 (771) as recorded on Lintel 
4. This monument contains the name of the carver of the whole 
series, Chakal Te’ who is also mentioned on Lintel 3. The lintels 
represent various important episodes form the life of Tilom 
sajal: his captive presentation to Itzamnaj B'ahlam III in 760; his 
participation in a ‘scattering’ ceremony with Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III in 766; his visit to the throne of Cheleht Chan K'inich 
probably after he became a ruler and finally a dance in 771. 


While the lintels are generally interpreted to represent the 
weakness of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III, their production occurred 
during the time of Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV and thus in keeping 
with a tradition which had begun during the time of Itzamnaj 
Bahlam III. The text is always very short and lay emphasis on 
the action of the ruler while Tilom saja/ is only mentioned 
in name captions, except in the latest lintel where he was the 
participant. In the majoryity of the lintels, the narrative is 
retrospective emphasising the role of the ruler while Tilom is 


in the background. 


The same iconography and narrative structure can be detected 
on the monuments from Site R. Those were commissioned by 
Ajk Mo after 9.16.16.12.2 (767), or close to the very end of the 
reign of Itzamnaj B’ahlam III. They record the interactions of 
the protagonist with Itzamnaj B’ahlam III and Yaxun B’ahlam 
IV. On each lintel either Ajk Mo’ or a ch ok sajal is represented 
on the left side of the monument while the ruler is on the right 
according to the conventions of Maya art (Houston 1998; Palka 
2002). Lintel 1, 2 and 3 revolve around the receiving of insignia 
called xikb‘alel b'ab which can be part of a preparation for war. 
Ajk Mo’ was a ch ok sajal in 725 and a yajawte’ of Itzamnaj 
Bahlam III (Lintel 1), but later he became an aj k uhun (Lintel 
4) and a sajal (Lintel 6; see Figure 244). The Site R monuments 
attest to the loyalty of Ajk Mo for two Yaxchilan rulers, maybe 
not only documenting his subordination to them but recording 
the process of the reception of various titles. 


The interpretation of four lintels of Laxtunich is less 
straightforward (Figures 245 and 246). Available photos and 
drawings Lintels 3 and 4 are in low quality, while Lintels 1 and 
2 are documented in a high standard. Lintels 1 and 2 represent 
the same protagonists, Aj Chak Max who was a saja/ of Itzamnaj 
B'ahlam IV. Lintel 1 represents him in a captive presentation 
(na[ b ]waj ub'ak ti yajaw) in 783, while Lintel 2 records a fire 
ceremony where Aj Chak Max was only a ch ok sajal in 769. 
This lends credit that this monument was produced close or 
after 783. 


Lintels 3 and 4, however, represent Aj Yax ? Kuk’ who became 
sajal in 9.17.1.14.15 (772) and participated in a ceremony 
with Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV in 9.17.2.3.7 (773). In Lintel 4 the 


two main actors are on the shoulders of ‘pawahtuns’ one of 
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Figure 243 La Pasadita Lintels 3 & 4 (Drawings by Peter Mathews and Stefanie Teufel, respectively) 
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Figure 244 Site R Lintels 1 (Drawing by Linda Schele), 4 & 6 
(Drawings by Stefanie Teufel) 


them a P ah sajal. While the different dates and protagonists 
may signal that there are two set of monuments produced in 
different times, the sculptor of Lintels 1 and 4 is Mayuy Ti’ 
Yopat aj ki[h]n ha’. The date of these monuments is ten years 
apart (783 and 773) which would indicate that they were done 
separately, however it is more probable that Aj Chak Max was 
recorded his predecessor’s interaction with Itzamnaj B’ahlam 
IV. In this respect they would be similar to the monuments of 
La Pasadita and Site R. 


The next set of monuments was produced in Dos Caobas 
(Cougnaud et al. 2003; Stuart 2007b:30-32). Dos Caobas 
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Stela 1 (Figure 247) represents Itzamnaj B’ahlam III and his 
subordinate with a captive on the front of the monument, while 
on the back it is only the ruler with a captive who occupies 
the scene. The text, however, records temple dedications and 
god impersonations whose protagonist is Itzamnaj B’ahlam III. 
On the front of the monument Itzamnaj B'ahlam III is Huk 
Chapat Tvikin K'inich, while on the back he is Aj Kahk” O' 
Chahk. In both cases the lower texts detail his parentage, and 
the name of the subordinate is only recorded in a small caption, 
unfortunately eroded. The five winikhab’, ch'abom and b'ab te’ 
titles point that this monument is retrospective also. 


On Stela 2 (Figure 248), the subordinate is in front of Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV who sits on a throne and behind him there are two 
standing women. While the date is eroded just as the names of 
the subordinate and that of the two women, the composition 
is very reminiscent of La Pasadita Lintel 3. The carver of Stela 1 
is Jun Witzil Chahk ch 0k chakjal te’, the sculptor of Yaxchilan 
Lintel 45 (Cougnaud et al. 2003:6). While this information 
makes it possible to argue that Stela 1 was made during the reign 
of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III, the style of the glyphs is very similar on 
both monuments. Thus it seems likely that there was a particular 
emphasis on the continuation of loyalty from Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
III to Yaxun B'ahlam IV. In all monuments, the ruler is on the 
right side (save on the back of Stela 1, but here his subordinate 
is not represented) and his subordinate is on the left conforming 
to the status-symbolising representational conventions. 


The final two monuments, Site N Lintel 1 (Figure 249) and El 
Kinel Stela 1 (Figure 250) conform to the above mentioned 
iconographic features and narrative style. The first records the 
captive presentation of the b ah te’ of Yaxun B'ahlam IV in 766, 
while the second represents Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV dancing at the 
period ending of 9.18.0.0.0 (790). 


These monuments are seen as indication of power sharing by 
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Figure 245 Laxtunich Lintels 1 & 2 (Drawings by Linda Schele and Peter Mathews, respectively 


Yaxun B'ahlam IV with his secondary nobles and as signs of a Sm any 4 Mm 
policy of decentralisation (Schele and Freidel 1990:262-305). ET IN?) SV F—— | 
Nevertheless, the process of the dedication of monuments by pe GIAN fS CIÀ ZENS E 


non-royal nobles in their centres began during the reign of (7 U Ú Ú Ü 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IIL if not before (see Zender 2004c:351). a — eS 
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Subordinates (who were not only saja/, but have other titles 


such as yajaw te’, bah te and aj k uhun) were eager to represent 
themselves with their overlord (or only the ruler himself) always 
conforming to the representational conventions of the Classic 
Period (overlord on the right and in higher position). They 
were representing themselves, but data shows that sculptors 
were coming or working in the polity capital also, and the non- 
royal nobles pledged there service to more than one ruler. Their 
content is the same as on the many Yaxchilan lintels except the 
captive presentation theme that can be a special duty of these 
the non-royal nobles. 


In this respect they did not differ from other subordinates such 
as the ones represented on Piedras Negras Panel 4 and Stela 12. 
Also, these lintels and stelae were no different from other non- 
royal monuments of the Western Maya Region (or elsewhere). 
In addition, they had a striking similaryity with so-called Po’ 
Panel from 495. Indeed the 22 Yaxchilan polity monuments 
were designed to represent the rulers in local contexts. Such a 
representational convention was in practice from the 5" century 
in the wider region. 


Another snapshot of the political system just before the collapse 
is painted on the world famous murals of Bonampak Structure 
1. Their analysis served for many book length publications. 
Nevertheless, the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not been 


Figure 246 Laxtunich Lintel 3 (Drawing by Stefanie Teufel) 
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Figure 247a Dos Caobas Stela 1 Front (Drawing by David Stuart) 
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Figure 247b Dos Caobas Stela 1 Back (Drawing by David Stuart) 
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Figure 248 Dos Caobas Stela 2 Base Text (Drawing by David Stuart) 


treated adequately after the initial analysis." In the following I 
present the epigraphic data of the murals in detail. An intriguing 
conclusion from my analys is how abrupt the collapse was in this 
particular site: a striving court and its expression b the creating 
of high art without evident script obsolescence or stylistic 
change followed by an apparent total cessation of such practices. 


V.3.3 The Murals of Bonampak 


As Mary Miller (2001) noted, the Bonampak murals record 
visually and textually episodes from the life of the late 8^ century 
Maya court with all its regal activities and paraphernalia. The 
murals also reflect a conscious program to represent the internal 
and external relations connecting three people: Aj Sak Telech 
(>748-776) a former ruler of Bonampak, Yajaw Chan Muwan II 
(776-795), the Bonampak ruler who supposedly commissioned 
Structure 1 and the paintings, and Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV (769- 
808), the contemporary ruler of Yaxchilan. 


Structure 1 (Figure 251) has three different rooms with three 
different inscribed lintels on the doors leading into them. Once 
the outside frieze of the structure had a more than 100-glyph 
long text and also paintings on the outer walls which are now 
totally eroded (Miller 2000:236). All three rooms have a raised 
bench and the four walls and the rooftops are completely 
painted. The visual reading of the paintings follows an east wall, 


34. Since their discovery in 1946, the Bonampak Structure 1 murals have been 
the center of much attention (Ruppert ez a/. 1955). Art historians, 
archaeologists, epigraphers and archaeoastronomers have investigated the 
murals, and published several books and articles (Adams and Aldrich 1978; 
Arellano Hernandez 1998; Houston 1984, 2000; Lounsbury 1982; Mathews 
1980; Miller 1995, 2000, 2001, 2002; Miller and Houston 1998). Nevertheless, 
works incorporating a synthesis of the art, iconography, and epigraphy are less 
numerous. The documentation of the murals and the sum of its details are still 
an ongoing project by Yale University and the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Estéticas of the UNAM, Mexico (De la Fuente and Staines Cicero 1998; Miller 
1986). Drawings of the painted inscriptions from the murals (after images of 
infrared photography) were completed by John Montgomery (2000), however 
as he indicated, 6 to 8 percent of the inscriptions were not documented, and 
approximately 2 percent are too eroded to be meaningful. Other drawings of 
the texts are also available, which concentrate more on the visible lines than 
on brush techniques (from Linda Schele [in Miller 1986], Stephen Houston 
[in Miller and Houston 1998] and Arellano Hernandez [1998]). Apart from 
the painting techniques, iconographic composition, the identification of 
personages, astronomy and structural alignment, the murals’ inscriptions have 
not been analysed in their entirety. As a result, neither scholars nor the public 
are familiar with the translation and interpretation of the texts themselves (for 


recent insights see Palka 1996; Zender 2004:229-233). 
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south wall, and west wall and north wall sequence. Also, it is 
frequently postulated that the temporality of the painted scenes 
follows an order of Room 1, 2 and 3 (Miller 2000:236). This 
general understanding of the murals lead to the reconstruction 
of the date in Room 2, Caption 15 as 9.18.1.15.5 13 Chikchan 
13 Yax (August 6, 792; Miller 1986). However, it is more 
likely that the central Room 2 represents an earlier event and 
the framing Rooms 1 and 3 were later events connected to the 
dedication of the actual building (Miller and Houston 1998). 


Structure 1 is an otot which is a Classic Maya elite building 
classification category (Planks 2004). Humans as supernaturals 
frequently own these buildings, which is also the case of 
Structure 1. The composition and reading order of the murals 
are debated; some suggest Room 2 as the first, followed by 
Rooms 1 and 3 while others propose a reading order of Rooms 
1, 3 and 2 (Miller 1986:23). Mary Miller, however, suggested 
a reading order of Room 1, 2 and 3 which resulted from an 
interpretation of both written text and image (Miller 1986:23- 
25). This interpretation, however, was based more on a visual 
understanding than on the actual translation of the glyphs. Also 
the Calendar Round date in Room 2 Caption 15 is without 
secure decipherment, making it likely that all of the paintings 
represent events which occurred before the dedication of the 
building on 9.18.1.2.0 8 Ajaw 13 Muwan (November 15, 
791), recorded as the third date within the Initial Series text 
in Room 1. 


The ‘reading’ order of the walls within the rooms is also 
debated; however it is quite straightforward to suggest that 
the direction of the parasols indicate the visual order of the 
paintings (Miller 1986:24). Therefore, in Room 1 the visual 
story begins with the middle register in the order of east, south 
and west walls then continues onto the north wall and then 
jumps to the lower register from the east wall. In Room 2 it 
begins on the east wall and continues to the south and west 
walls, while the north wall is a scene all in itself. In Room 3 the 
reading order is similar to Room 2 and it is more probable that 
the north wall middle register was read last. The authoritative 
art historical interpretation of each wall remains that of Mary 
Miller (1986:58-148, 2000:236-243), however as well shall see, 
new insights gained from the texts, offer a revised interpretation 
to Miller’s original ideas. 
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Figure 249 Site N Lintel (Drawing by Peter Mathews) 


In Room 1 the middle register represents a scene where a male 
adult holds a child in his hand toward two separate groups of 
14 dignitaries all wearing white capes. Behind the ruler on a 
throne with wedge-shape legs there are five women who are also 
watching the event. The next episode is the dressing of various 
personages to a dance, which was represented on the lower 
register with various musicians (Miller 1986:24). Room 2 is 
a magnificent presentation of a battle scene and its aftermath 
where the captives are tortured and beheaded among the 
victorious army. It is obvious from the images that nobles present 
their captives to the main protagonist. In Room 3 there is one 
episode, a dance with ‘feather wings’ watched by the women 
on the bench and ten white-caped dignitaries plus nine sitting 
individuals. Musicians surround them on the middle and lower 
registers. In all three rooms the upper registers are occupied by 
the representations of supernatural beings. The reading order is 
therefore conforms to one of the many principles of viewing a 
scene in the Classic Period, namely from the left to right or “as a 
supplicant would approach a high ranking individual” (Houston 
1998:342). 


Another principle of Classic Period iconography was the 
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connection between the representation of bodily position and 
rank (or social status see Houston 1998:341-347; Palka 2002). 
Higher ranked individuals are mostly represented higher in 
the flat field of a monument and faced to their right and held 
objects/gestured with their right hands. Subordinates are on 
a lower position, faced their left and used their left hands, all 
situated to a zone of contact (Houston 1998:341-342; Palka 
2002). Also, right-handed individuals were higher ranked while 
left-handed individuals were lower ranked. These principles can 
be observed on the murals and are good guides to ascribe status 
to the represented individuals. 


V3.3.1 Room 1 


While the scene in Room 1 is largely interpreted as a ceremony 
connected to the little child who sits in the hand of the ruler 
(Miller 1986:58) neither the inscription in the room nor any 
other text confirm this hypothesis. The Initial Series (Figure 
252), aside from the 9.17.18.8.17 819-day cycle date, refers to 
two other events, the first (9.18.0.3.4, December 14, 790) either 
an accession or a rulership anniversary (£i ajawlel in T2) of a 
person who is said to be an ake ajaw b'a[h]kab’ and kalomte’ 
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(V1-V2); the event happened “in the presence" (yicbnal) of the 
ruler of Yaxchilan, Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. 


While the name of the protagonist is eroded and speculation 
connected this event to the heir designation, the end of the 
sentence makes it clear that this is the accession of a king, or 
the celebration of a ruler's anniversary. The main conflict is 
that this date is not the same as the recorded accession of Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II (9.17.5.8.9 6 Muluk 12 Yaxk'in, Bonampak 
Stela 2), nor is this an anniversary of his accession. Nevertheless, 
it is quite possible that the Bonampak ruler acceded a second 
time to the throne now as a subordinate of Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
IV. A similar scenario (with three accessions) was recorded on 
Moral Stela 4 (Martin 2003). From other inscriptions of Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II it is known that subordinates of the Yaxchilan 
ruler carved most of the monuments of the Bonampak king 
who married a woman from Yaxchilan. Nevertheless, as I shall 
present below another interpretation is possible. The second 
date (9.18.1.2.0) recorded the dedication of Structure 1 by the 
well-known ochi &'ab&' verbal expression (Stuart 1998). The 
name of the building is unfortunately eroded (wak ??) yet it is 
clear that Yajaw Chan Muwan II owned the edifice as a ‘deity 
impersonator, a frequent practice of owner affiliation attested 
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in other inscriptions and on polychrome ceramic vessels (Stuart 


2005). Here, the ruler describes himself as the owner in the guise 
of uhuk Chapaht TZ'ikin K'inich Ajaw, an aspect of the Sun 
God (Boot 2005). Therefore, it can be said that the surviving 
Figure 250 El Kinel Stela 1 (Drawing by Stephen Houston) Initial Series text does not reveal information about the ‘heir 


Figure 251 Bonampak Structure 1 (Drawing by Heather Hurst) 
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designation' supposedly represented on the middle register of 
Room 1. 


Although the presentation idea cannot be completely discarded, 
both textual and iconographic data indicate that the 14 
individuals were messengers probably presenting tribute to 
the royal court of Yajaw Chan Muwan II and his two female 
consorts. Mary Miller (1986:59-60) was the first to suggest that 
these individuals were foreigners. This interpretation proves 
valid since Captions 1 (Figure 253a) and 3 (Figure 253b) read 
yelh]b'et? chak ha’ ajaw (“he is the messenger of Chak Ha’ 
ajaw”) and ye[h]b'et lakamtun ajaw (“he is the messenger of 
Lakamtun ajaw”) respectively while Individual 4 (Figure 7c) 
is a sib ik ajaw. The connection of tribute mantles/bundles 
and ‘messengers’ is well known from Classic Period ceramics 
and stelae, and this is confirmed by the bundle behind the 
throne with a small caption of ho’ pik kakaw or 40,000 cacao” 
(Houston 2000:173-174; Figure 254). Indeed, as some scholars 
have suggested, the individuals embodied tributes themselves 
(Houston, Stuart and Taube 2006:247). 


The true identity of these individuals therefore is through 
their absent superordinates obliquely represented by emblem 
glyphs and toponymic titles. The placename Chak Ha is not 
yet connected to an archaeological site, however it could have 
been close to Arroyo de Piedra and Tamarindito as David Stuart 
and Stephen Houston (1994:37-38) suggested. Connections 
between the Lakanha River sites and the Petexbatun region 
are also proven by the mention of a royal woman from the 
‘Knot-Site’ on El Chorro Altar 6 and the mention of Lakamtun 
on late monuments of Itzan and Seibal (Stuart and Houston 
1994:38-39). Lakamtun' identification with El Palmar (Stuart 
2007) confirms that Yajaw Chan Muwan II was able to invite 
various dignitaries from a wider region on both shores of the 
Lacamtun River. 


Other captions (5-17) were not painted, therefore in the 
‘presentation scene’ the identity and the titles of the represented 
individuals cannot be known directly. The dresses, however, 
makes it almost certain that all the white cloaked persons 
were ‘messengers’ even if they did not have the e/h/b er title. 
Also, because of the iconographic representation compared to 
Rooms 2 and 3 the sitting persons on the throne are Yajaw Chan 
Muwan II and the same two women represented in Room 3 
North Wall and identified as a royal woman from Yaxchilan 
and an ix sajal”. 


The next scene in Room 1 is the preparation for a dance although 
caption and image do not coincide in this case; or rather the 
action-oriented modern Western conceptualisation of dance 
seemingly is not similar to a more widely conceived Classic 


5 About the decipherment of ye-b'e-ta/te as ‘messenger’ and an in depth 
analysis of the glyph and the respective iconography in vases and other 
inscriptions see Houston, Stuart and Taube (2006:227-251). 

36 "Tribute scenes are frequently painted on Classic Maya ceramics and 
inscriptions mention two terms referring to tribute: pa-ta-na/patan or ‘tribute’ 
(Stuart 1998) and to-jo-li/tojol or ‘payment’ (see for example K1728). Among 
the objects presented are tribute bundles (i-ka-tzi/ikatz) which can contain 
food such as tamale (waj), pulque (chih), cacao (kakaw) and beans (bu'ul as on 
K2914). 

7 Yajaw Chan Muwan II married (zb ]paj) Ix Yax Chit Noh Kan as recorded 
on Bonampak Stela 2 in 9.17.18.15.18 (September 4, 789). 
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Period ‘dance’ concept (Looper 2009). This observation is based 
on the reading of captions 21-22. The scene clearly focuses on 
three similarly dressed lords with feather-headdresses, jaguar- 
skin kilts, jade necklaces and wristbands, while the surrounding 
nine individuals are helping them to dress. Lower, eight sitting 
individuals are preparing the dresses and headdresses. The 
captions inform about the titles and in one case the action of the 
represented persons. As Marc Zender (2004:231) has observed, 
out of the three principal figures two have the ajaw and b'a[h] 
kab’ titles, while none of the other attendants have these titles. 


The three jaguar-skin kilt individuals are named Aj B'ahlam 
Chok ch’ok, Koj? usij witznal ajaw ba[h]kab' and Yaxun? 
B'ahlam ch ok &'ubul xukalnah ajaw b 'a[b]kab. All men are 
important actors in the narrative of the murals as they are 
mentioned again in all rooms: Aj B'ahlam Chok in Room 1 
Captions 20, 42 and Room 3 Caption 7 (Figure 255); Koj? in 
Room 1 Captions 21-22, 41, Room 2 Caption 33 and Room 
3 Caption 6 (Figure 256); and Yaxun? B'ahlam in Room 1 
Captions 23, 40, Room 2 Caption 34 and Room 3 Caption 5 
(Figure 257). 


According to their respective captions, all carried the ch’ok 
title and have the dynastic title xukalnah ajaw. Although the 
ch ok title itself does not involve age there is a strong correlation 
with younger individuals which is attested in these scenes also: 
Aj B'ahlam Chok and Yaxun?-B'ahlam are represented as 
adolescents compared to Koj?. Very likely, they all originated 
from the court of Yajaw Chan Muwan II, and are probably his 
children. Their ranks can be inferred from their titles. Yaxun?- 
B'ahlam was both kuhul xukalnah and kuhul ak'e ajaw and 
additionally had the ba/h Jkab" title. Koj? was an usij witznal 
ajaw, a kuhul xukalnah ajaw and also a ba[h]kab' while 
Aj B'ahlam Chok had neither the k'uhul adjective with his 
xukalnah ajaw title nor wears the ba[h]kab' title. 


Room 1 is basically representative of the above three nobles 
in the sense that they are the main actors in the ritual dance 
which could have been staged during the dedication ceremony 
of Structure 1. Caption 21 interestingly refers to the whole 
scene as ub ah ti ahk'ut or “his self in dancing’ which probably 
indicates that the Classic Maya did not differentiate the 
preparative actions from the actual dancing movements so that 
conceptually both were parts of the semantic field of ahk ut 
or dance. Thus, the attendants are also ‘dancers’ in this sense 
though their roles in it are different from the main actors. As 
Marc Zender (2004:231) recently pointed out, all the seventeen 
attendants wear miters and hipcloths which were identified by 
him as dresses of ‘priests. I would add that it is possible that the 
subtle difference of the miters (such as colour and shape) once 
might have been connected to the offices called ti’ sak hun, aj 
kuhun,yajaw k'ahk), anab’and 'headband-bird: The individuals 
wearing these titles had social roles which can be subsumed 
under some of the roles of the ‘priest’ in Western Christian 
civilisation. There are only seven captions for the seventeen 
individuals represented, six of them containing the a nab ' title 
(written as a-na-b'i or a-na-b'a) and Individual 29 displaying 
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Figure 252 Bonampak Structure 1, Room 1 Initial Series Text (Drawing by Stephen Houston) 
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Figure 253 Room 1 Captions 1, 3 and 4 (Drawings by John Montgomery) 


the title of ajaw and lakam> (Figures 259 and 259). Individual 
30 is also a b'ah te'and Individual 32 is a kalomte’. Interestingly, 
some of these titles are connected to warrior status (bah te’) 
or to tribute collecting (lakam), thus the last two cannot be 
interpretable as indicating a special function of a ‘dresser’ 


The last scene which occupies the entire lower register was 
interpreted as the ‘quetzal dance’ (Houston 1984) or as the 
end of the preparation. Nevertheless, as I have noted above, 
these scenes are referred to as ub ah ti ahk ut and the following 
ti-X constructions contain different expressions naming the 
particular dances performed. In the first case (Caption 21) it is 
ti-k'u-hu-? while in the second case (Caption 42) it is si k'u[k7/ 
obviously referring the quetzal feathers (Figure 260). 


Aside from the three ch ok protagonists, there are 33 other 
individuals who were identified early on as musicians, dancers, 
singers, parasol bearers and attendants to the lords (Ruppert 
et al. 1955:49-60; Miller 1986:79-92). There are 21 captions 
unevenly distributed, however, most of them are interpretable 
and help to clarify some former ideas about each individual. 
Some are titles, which refer to offices while others are more 
descriptive and transparent and perhaps indicate professions. 
Caption 32 is clearly ob ok a nab while Caption 33 (Figure 261) 
is Kuk aj ?, perhaps the last term is ‘he with the trumpet’ 


5 La-ka-ma or lakam is a very rare title mentioned on ceramics (such as 
K4996); its translation is seemingly connected to ‘banner’ as in lakam tun or 
“banner stone, however it is composed of a root lak and a suffix -Vm with 
uncertain meaning. The wearers of this title are connected to tribute paying 


scenes (Alfonso Lacadena personal communication 2007). 
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Figure 254 ho’ pik kakaw (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


The next group of persons was identified as deity impersonators 
or ballplayers re-enacting a myth though these were speculative 
ideas without too much substance (Miller 1986:85-89). Three 
glyphic captions (34-36; Figure 262), however make much 
clear their role. Captions 34 and 36's common title element 
can be transliterated as b’a-TZ’AM-ma, a very rare collocation 
otherwise known from unprovenanced vases (the El Sefior del 
Petén pot and K3054; Figure 263) and from the Bonampak 
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Figure 255 The name of Aj B'ahlam Chok (Drawing by John Figure 256 The name of Koj (Drawings by John Montgomery) 
Montgomery) 
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murals. Both on the murals and on K3054 the persons with 
whom this title occurs wear animal masks and participate in 
dances, however the animals are not representing deities but 
more likely they are part of a myth. The transcription of this 
title is most likely b’a[h/tz‘am and can be connected to the 
Colonial Yukatek baldzam- comedian, actor’ as was suggested 
by Marc Zender (2004:223, note 82). Caption 35 (Figure 264) 
contains the T564 logogram which can be part ofthe name of 
this individual, however it is more probable that this is a rebus 
of the common title /z]cban guardian. 


Individuals 60 and 61 were identified by Stephen Houston 
(Houston and Taube 2000:275-276) as singers as both ofthem 
has the k‘ayom~‘singer’ expression in their captions (38-39; 
Figure 265). On the western side of the three protagonists there 
is a procession of thirteen men with eleven captions. Captions 
43-48 contain the names of sajal who attended the ceremony as 
onlookers while other captions are difficult to transcribe (Figure 


266). 


From this very short analysis of the glyphs of Room 1 it can be 
said that the murals present one event, perhaps the dedication 
of the house owned by Yajaw Chan Muwan II. During this 
ceremony several invited persons outside of the kingdom were 
spectators, while the king and his narrow court were sitting on 
a throne gazing upon the multitude of participants who were 
the three main dancers, with neither of them as king but most 
probably individuals from the royal court with potential rights 
to the throne. The dance scene is sequenced in two separate 
events: the preparation and the music. However, for the Classic 
Period Maya elite both events were inherent parts of one 
common concept, the ahk wt. Most of the helpers are a nab” just 
as the trumpeters, while other participants are ‘actors’, ‘singers’ 
and various ‘saja? who are watching the ceremony. 


Stephen Houston, David Stuart and Karl Taube (2006:248- 
250) suggest still another possible interpretation. They 
propose that the scene in Room 1 (and possibly in the other 
rooms) took place in Yaxchilan since none of the persons in 
the room are identifiable with Yajaw Chan Muwan II. Indeed, 
there is evidence from Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 5 
that Yaxchilan was an active participant in the wars of the 
Lakamtun-Usumacinta Rivers region in the last decade of the 
8^ century, and that Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV controlled Lakamtun 
(El Palma), Naman (La Florida), and Hix Witz. Bonampak was 
also a tribute payer and Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV, as depicted on the 
lintels and his name is recorded on the murals of Structure 1. 


Although at present it is impossible to decide which of the 
above interpretations are correct. From the glyphic evidence, 
is less probable that the murals of Room 1 represent a “heir- 
designation' ceremony. Rather, the major scene is a pompous 
exhibition of wealth, either at Bonampak or at Yaxchilan, where 
tribute payers sent their messengers (and not themselves) to 
deliver the necessary gifts. 


V.3.3.2 Room 2 


The painting in Room 2 is arguably the ‘single greatest battle’ 
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Figure 257 The name of Yaxu'n B'ahlam (Drawings by John 
Montgomery) 
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Figure 259 ?-?-ma ajaw lakam (Drawing by John Montgomery) 
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Figure 260 ubah ti abkut expressions from Room 1 Captions 21-22 
and 42 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


Figure 258 The azab’ from Bonampak Room 1 (Drawings by John 
Montgomery) 


Figure 261 K'uk' 4j ? (Drawing by John Montgomery) 
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Figure 262 Bahtzam from Room 1 Captions 34 & 36 (Drawings by 
John Montgomery) 


Figure 263 K'ihnich Lamaw Ek’ K'uhul Ik’ Ajaw bahtzam (K3054, 
photograph by Justin Kerr) 


display which remains from the Classic Period (Miller 1986:95). 
There are two separate scenes in Room 2: first the actual battle 
and then the display of the captives. In Room 1 the ruler’s role 
can be interpreted as the active 'gazer' of the whole ceremony 
while in Room 2 he is the fierce warrior in the mist of a battle. 
Here and later during the captive display, he is adorned in full 
battle regalia and possesses the longest glyphic caption than any 
other individual present. 


Mary Miller and Stephen Houston (1998) discussed the reading 
order of Caption 15 (Figure 267) in detail; however I suggest 
a new reading order. They propose that the reading sequence is 
columns A-B, then C and then D-E, and this would result in 
an interpretation that Yajaw Chan Muwan II enacted captures 
under the supervision of another person. I believe rather, the 
correct reading order is first columns A-B, and then C-D-E. 
Thus after the Calendar Round (A1-B1), the text continues with 
the capture event (chu/h/kaj in A2), then the captive name and 
titles (B2-E1), followed by the resultative (ukab jiy in D2) and 
finally the name of the captor (E2-E7). The long name of the 
Bonampak ruler includes various deity names and titles: aj ho’ 
bak yajaw chan muwan pa-??? ? ol[a]s? kuh? yajawte" kinich 
umam kelem®k uhul xukalnah ajaw bia[h]kab'. Each one of 
them refers to the different roles of the ruler: as the guardian 


? This sequence in the name of Yajaw Chan Muwan II can be found on 
Bonampak Stela 2:E1 where it consists of an unreadable first sign then a 
RABBIT.HEAD and pa-HEAD. In Room 2 Caption 15 the same RABBIT. 
HEAD is in D3 followed by pa-?-?. A similar sequence is found on Bonampak 
Lintel 1:B3 where the sequence ??-HEAD-pa-ta is preceding the usij witznal 
toponym. 

6 A reading of Stephen Houston (presentation at the EMC conference of 
Madrid, 2010). 
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Figure 264 Bonampak Structure 1 Room1, Caption 35 (Drawing by 
John Montgomery) 
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Figure 265 Bonampak Structure 1 Room 1, Captions 38 & 39 
(Drawings by John Montgomery) 


of captives (aj ho’ b'ak or ‘he with the five captives’), as godly 
essence (olas k'uh), as the grandfather of the young ones (umam 


k elem), and as the spear lord?! of the Sun God (yajawte’k inich). 


The new interpretation is based on an assumption that it is the 
king who captures and participates in the war. One problem 
with this assumption is that it [conflicts ?? with] the next scene 
where Yajaw Chan Muwan II apparently receives the captives 
from a group of six individuals. Indeed, if my reading order is 
correct then in Caption 15 the captive named in B2-B3 is named 
as the captive (ub ak) of an individual whose title is aj chan ?-Vn 
and who is clearly different from Yajaw Chan Muwan II (who 
otherwise supervises the action). This interpretation would 
indicate that when the specific agency verb kab’ is used in a 
text it does not mean a direct Participation in a sense of presence 


9 The translation of the yajawte’ title as ‘spear lord’ comes from Alfonso 


Lacadena (personal communication 2007). 
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Figure 266 The saja/ from Bonampak Structure 1 Room 1 (Drawing 
by John Montgomery) 


nor supervision; rather it is an order which is effectively made 
reality by others. In essence, the king may claim captives that 
were caught on the battlefield by subordinate warriors. 


Most of the other represented individuals in the battle are 
without captions, but some in the ‘top row’ are identified by 
their names and/or titles, however not much can be said about 
them. Caption 23 identifies Individual 58 as a bah pakal or ‘the 
first shield, an otherwise very rare title in the inscriptions whose 
wearer certainly had a high military rank (Figure 268). 


On the captive display scene the identity of the participants is 
much better preserved through the captions and name glyphs/ 
iconic traits in their headdresses. Individuals 94-99 (Figure 269) 
represent the royal court: Yajaw Chan Muwan II, Koj? kuhul 
xukalnah ajaw ch'ok b'a[b ]kab", Yaxun B'ahlam & ‘ahk’ ?-wa ch'ok 
ba[h]kab, Ix Yax Chit ix pa chan ix b’a[h]kab’, an ix sajal and 
Huy ? sajal. 


The scene is described in Caption 32 (Figure 270) as a double 
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action, one an unknown noun (ub ab ti chu?-? yo-?) while the 
other is the adornment of the captives (£i nawax” bak), all 
happening in the presence of (yichnal) the victorious ruler Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II. 


But who is the other party in this gruesome ceremony aside 
from the captives and the royal court? At the left side of the 
same building there are the ones who present the captives to 
the ruler. Individuals 88-92 all have names combined with 
the number 4 which is a rare rebus for the otherwise slightly 
different uchan- guardian lexeme standing frequently between 
captor and captive (Houston 1984; Miller 1986:52). Thus 
captions 26, 29 and 30 (Figure 271) name the captors such as 
uchan ajaw ?, uchan ? 2, uchan kihnich a'nab, uchan aj b'ak ? 
and uchan b’ah ajaw bah ? by their captives, probably the ones 
sitting just one step lower on their feet. Captions 38-39 (Figure 
272) name Kan Tol Xib’ as a bah tok’ or ‘the head flint’, again 
a relatively rare military title. 


Caption 31 (Figure 273) is difficult to interpret. It begins with 
the usual wb ah ti ? collocation then continues with a ye-? glyph 
in A2 and a sequence of names from B2 to B4 of which the last 
three can be read as mixnal Aj ?-VI?9 k'ubul xukalnah ajaw. 
Depending on the reading of A2, this either refers to the name 
of a messenger (ye/h/b’et), or it is a long name (yer ? etc.) or it 
is the name of a captive. Unfortunately, because of the erosion 
of half of the glyph block it is difficult to reach any reasonable 
conclusion, however syntactically the last interpretation is the 
most unlikely, while the shape of the glyphs favours the second 
interpretation. 


This would be a sign that the enmity between two factions of the 
xukalnah dynasty (usij witznal and the 'Knot-Site; documented 
on the lintels of Structure 1) was over when the murals were 
painted, though it has to be remembered that Lintel 3 of 
Structure 1 commemorates a successful capture of the father 
of Yajaw Chan Muwan II against Knot“ B'ahlam, a ruler of the 
‘Knot-Site. However it is clear that from the viewpoint of the 
commissioner of the murals that the messenger or the person 
from the ‘Knot-Site’ was clearly in a lower position to Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II. 


The political situation in the Selva Lacandona was constantly 
changing during the 8? century, and various Xukalnah rulers 
were fighting for the control of Bonampak with the backing 
(or probably as the subordinates of ) the more powerful polities 
of the Usumacinta River. Epigraphers now believe that in the 
8? century, the rulers of Bonampak begun to use the ake 


9? The sequence na-wa-xa is transliterated as zawax and forms part ofa group 


of verbs which are taking the -ax suffix in the Classic inscriptions such as 
ch amax, makax and pakax, ultimately expressing a mediopassive (Wald 2007). 
9 This emblem glyph was identified by Joel Palka (1996) as a site between 
Bonampak and El Chorro. However, the first important ruler from the site is 
"Irophy-Head' B'ahlam mentioned on Bonampak Lintel 3, the Kuna-Lacanha 
Lintel and the El Cedro Ballcourt Panels (Bíró 2006). The latter monuments 
indicate that the site was most probably close to Bonampak and its rulers were 
part of the important xwkalnah dynasty. 

9 Originally this name was read HOK’, then latter JOY B'ALAM as 
epigraphers identified the infixed sign with T684. However, as Simon Martin 
(2004:4, note 10) has first noted the infixed sign is rather a "skull with a knotted 
cloth band threaded through its eye" and he has suggested that this could be a 
trophy head. 
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Figure 268 The bah pakal from Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2 Figure 269 Royal ladies from Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2 
(Drawing by John Montgomery) (Drawings by John Montgomery) 
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Figure 270 Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2, Caption 32 (Drawing by John Montgomery) 


Figure 271 Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2, Captions 26, 29 & 30 (Drawings by John Montgomery) 


Figure 272 Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2, Captions 38-39 
(Drawings by John Montgomery) 
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ajaw® emblem glyph combined with their former titles, which 
probably indicates a merge of two dynasties. Although at the 
present moment, the identification of the sites of the early 
xukalnah and ake lords is not secure, though good contenders 
are Lakan Ha and Plan de Ayutla, respectively. From the 
early 700s, Tonina, Sak TZ'i; Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan 
were all contested the region, and factions from Usij Witznal 
(Bonampak), B'ub'ul Ha’ (Ojo de Agua), Saklakal and the 
‘Knot-Site’ fought against each other (Beliaev and Safronov 
2004). 


On the Bonampak murals, the only factions mentioned are 
the rulers of usij Witznal and the “Knot-Site, the latter one’s 
former overlord of the father of Yajaw Chan Muwan II and 
subordinated to Sak Tz’? (whose rulers had the ak’e ajaw title 
from the 720s, and controlled a wide area from El Cayo to 
Bonampak). 


9 The ake ajaw title is first mentioned in Bonampak in the parentage 


statement of Yajaw Chan Muwan I on Sculptured Stone 2 (AD 605) as a title 
of his father. Thereafter, the emblem glyph reappears among the titles of the 
father of Yajaw Chan Muwan II, Aj Sak Telech, after he defeated its former 
holder, Knot B'ahlam in 748 (Bíró 2007). 


Figure 273 Bonampak Structure 1 Room 2, Caption 31 (Drawing by 
John Montgomery) 


The lintels and the murals are not about heir-designation, but 
presenting the glorious victories of the faction of Yajaw Chan 
Muwan II with the obvious help of Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV of 
Yaxchilan. The defeated enemy on Bonampak Lintel 3—by 
Aj Sak Telech, the father of Yajaw Chan Muwan II—is Knot 
B'ahlam (a ruler of the “Knot-Site'), the former overlord of Aj 
Sak Teleech and a subordinate of K’ab’ Chan Te, the ruler of 
Sak Tzi. The defeated enemies of Yajaw Chan Muwan II and 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV on Bonampak Lintels 1 and 2 are 'spear- 
lords’ (yajawte’) of Yeht K'inich, again another ruler of Sak 
Tzi. Thus, the presentation of the captives by a messenger of 
the 'Knor-Site' in Room 2 indicates that Yajaw Chan Muwan 
II had the upper hand in the relationship with the ‘Knot-Site’ 
just as his father had. 


These victories, however, were achieved as a subordinate of 
Yaxchilan. Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV was the last expansionist ruler 
of the latter site and clearly an accession event recorded on the 
Bonampak murals Initial Series text in his presence (yichnal) 
indicates subordination along with (most likely) tribute paying 
by the xukalnah and ak’e ajaw in the text. 


V.3.3.3 Room 3 


The magnificent scene in Room 3 represents a dance ceremony. 
On other Classic monuments the dance itself is frequently 
mentioned but rarely portrayed with such rich detail and 
participants. The dancers are beautifully dressed and most of 
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Figure 274 K1452 (Photograph by Justin Kerr) 


them have ‘wing-banners’ attached to their back. The same 
dance, ina lesser scale, is represented on an unprovenanced Late 
Classic Maya ceramic vessel from the Central Peten (K1452; 
Figure 274). 


The three main protagonists in the dance scene are the 
same as the ones in Room 1: Yaxun B'ahlam ch ok ak’e and 
xukalnah ajaw, Koj?—who as elsewhere has the longest title 
sequence, here eroded—and Aj B'ahlam Chok ch ok. The main 
dancer—from its position high and in the middle—is Koj? 
who is explicitly mentioned as an usij witznal ajaw (in Room 1 
Captions 22-22), that is he was from Bonampak itself. 


All the other persons in the room are unnamed though their 
captions were once made to be inscribed; nevertheless they are 
the women from the court of Yajaw Chan Muwan II, along with 
the child who was probably represented in Room 1 and the 
white cloaked messengers as onlookers of the ceremony. There is 
only one person missing namely Yajaw Chan Muwan II. Neither 
his name nor his figure [portrait] is painted on the murals of 
Room 3. Also, a little caption between two low-ranked dancers 
on the south wall records the name of Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV of 
Yaxchilan. 


V3.3.4 The commissioner of the murals 


One of the recurrent questions concerning the murals is the 
identity of its commissioner. Generally, Yajaw Chan Muwan 
II is considered to be the builder of Structure 1. Nevertheless, 
out of the three lintels only one mentions him, and out of the 
three rooms one he is only mentioned explicitly on one as the 
ruler of the site. 


From the translation of the Initial Series text, it is known that 
Structure 1 was a building owned by Yajaw Chan Muwan II 
as noted via his deity impersonation. However, this ritual 
of impersonation is never directly represented on any of the 
painted walls. Also, although Itzamnaj B’ahlam IV is mentioned 
three times (on Lintel 2, the Initial Series text in Room 1 and in 
unnumbered Caption 2 in Room 3) he is never represented on 
the murals. The little child in Rooms 1 and 3 deemed by others 
to be the heir to the throne is never named explicitly and always 
occupies a marginal position in the paintings. 
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The only two individuals who are both represented and 
explicitly named in each room are Koj? and Yaxun B'ahlam, 
both of them being ch ok or ‘princes, potential young heirs to 
the thrones. A third individual, Aj B'ahlam Chok ch ok is also 
mentioned and depicted twice (in Rooms 1 and 3), however he 
is not in the captive-adorning scene in Room 2. 


All three are therefore princes (ch'ok) and also have the title 
xukalnah ajaw. Yaxun B'ahlam is referred to as ak’e ajaw 
and yajaw k’ubul ik’ ajaw kuhul ak'e ajaw or the “ajaw [i.e. 
subordinate] of sacred Ik’ lord, sacred Ak'e lord”. Nevertheless, 
out of the three, only Koj? has the usij witznal ajaw title which 
explicitly names him as a young lord from Bonampak. More 
importantly, in each room Koj? is the main protagonist as he 
is the clearly the primary adorned figure in Room 1, and he 
is the closest standing aside to Yajaw Chan Muwan II in the 
captive display scene in Room 2 and finally in Room 3 Koj? 
is the main dancer. The longest captions, indeed most of the 
captions indicating some action (as dancing for example) are 
all connected to Koj?, emphasising his active participation and 
leading role. 


As the only heir directly coming from Bonampak, Koj? could 
have been easily the one who acceded under the watchful eyes 
of Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV as recorded in the Initial Series Text. 
Indeed, in any other inscriptions he is the most frequently 
named and represented individual is in most cases the main 
protagonist. 


As a tentative hypothesis I suggest that Structure 1 and the 
murals could celebrate first the family of Aj Sak Telech (who 
became the ruler of Bonampak around 748) then his son who 
successfully maintained power and acceded in 766 (Yajaw 
Chan Muwan II). In turn, Koj? could have been the heir to 
the throne and acceded before the dedication of Structure 1 
as a subordinate of Yaxchilan's ruler, Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV. This 
accession most probably happened in 9.18.0.3.4, December 14, 
790 and the one of the main projects of the new ruler was the 
commissioning of Structure 1 which officially inaugurated two 
years after. 


Thus Structure 1 celebrates three generations of rulers and their 
subordination to Yaxchilan, a faction of rulers who successfully 
defeated other contenders to rule usij Witz. The young Koj? 
represented himself as an important participant in his father's 
victory, and dutifully acknowledged his subordination to 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV who sent his sculptors to build and paint 
the walls of Structure 1 (just as they sculpted the monuments 
of Yajaw Chan Muwan II). Such lavish representation, however, 
was not enough to save the dynasty from eventual political 
collapse, which was followed later by the overlords themselves 
(around 810). The arch-enemy, Sak TZ'i' remained an important 
power till the second half of the 9" century, however it did not 
survive much further and disappeared with the other political 
entities of the Classic Maya lowlands. 


V.3.4 The end of the Classic period political system 


The abrubtness of the collapse is attested not by the list of dates 
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but that it came in a period of artistic vigour and full blown 
textuality. Comalcalco, Palenque, Pomona, Piedras Negras, 
Yaxchilan and Bonampak stopped having monuments by 830. 
Nevertheless, the monuments just before the collapse did not 
show script obsolescence or iconographic and stylistic change. 
Rulers certainly attemped to reorganise the political system 
and signs of that were new monument dedications after 860 in 
various parts of the Maya lowlands for a 40 year period. 


Although the format was the same, the message changed. No 
accession, birth, war, or interpolity interaction mentioned in 
these new texts. Period ending ceremonies, dances and deities 
remained and occupied center stange. The inscriptions of 
Chichen Itza are not exceptions but exemplary. Kings were 
there with their subordinates but they turned away from the 
matters of warfare to the matters of cult. The strenghetning of 
the worship of gods was underway from the last inscriptions 
of the 8" century where god names proliferated in texts. The 
changes in rhetoric may signal changes in the social ideal. The 
attempt to find solutions seemed to work at the beginning. 
Chichen Itza, Seibal and Uxmal are three examples of artistic 
exuberance and site-wide constructions. Nevertheless, this was 
a short period in each case under the reign of one or two rulers. 


The reasons of the first wave of the collapse remain unknown 
but if my interpretation is valid it cannot be explained by the 
growing number of elite competitors and a process of power 
sharing and decentralisation. Rather, the question is why the 
integrative strategy of four centuries failed to reproduce the 
political authority of the kuhul ajaw. That subordinate nobles 
ultimately depended on the office of the supreme ruler is 
attested exactly by that faild reproduction: without a legitimate 
royal person there is no production of monuments and there 
are no nobles. Status competition exist in pre-modern society, 
but in itselfit does not cause political collapse if outside powers 
not introduced new rules of politics (in the case of Bali and 
Hawaii) or if rulers successfully centralised the system within 
(as in Southeast Asia). 


By 910, the Classic Period polity was over. The reorganisation 
failed. The change of the message was apparently did not 
work and rulers abandonded the format altogether. Only a 
few of the old centres remained inhabited. In the Northern 
Lowlands Chichen Itza became the sole power and its rulers 
abandonded the practice of public inscriptions and applied 
new style and iconography with the representation of many 
people instead of a few as was the rule before. According to 
new ceramic analysis, Chichen Itza none of the construction 
fills of the buildings with inscriptions—dated to the middle of 
the 9? century— contained Sotuta ceramics (Pérez de Heredia 
2006). What came with Sotuta ceramics in Chichen Itza was 
not Classic Maya and the recently propagated and unanimously 
accepted overlap models should be re-examined carefully. In the 
subsequent era of Mayapan (from the 12 century to the 15^ 
century) there is evidence that the monument format of the 
Classic Period returned back in vogue, however the message is 
unknown due to the eroded state of the stelae. Classic Cholan 
was not forgotten as it is attested in the remaining codices, 
but the Classic Period political language was dead and when 
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the Spanish conquerors arrived there is no evidence that the 
Yukatekan elite considered the existence of the southern cities 
relevant in their own conception of the state. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CLASSIC Maya IDEAL POLITY 


By the 3 century AD kings in South Asia had public 
inscriptions for 500 years written in Prakrit, but then within 
two centuries inscriptions began to be written in Sanskrit 
according to a strict format which later became known as the 
prasasti style (Pollock 2003). Writing prasasti was different 
from writing kavya, or literature, and other text genres. Sanskrit 
eulogising inscriptions spread all over South and Southeast 
Asia and with them a particular form of power and aesthetic 
experience. At the beginning of the second millennium this 
cosmopolitan oikumene began to be challeneged by local 
languages and the relevant local form of powers and politics. The 
Sanskrit cosmopolis was never under a unified state or empire, 
and a multitude of local languages was spoken in a wide area. 
Practices of power recorded in the inscriptions were unified, 
even if we know that they masked local differences. A raja from 
the northern region of Magadha used the same sources of power 
representation in language as the cakravartin in Angkor, in the 
far away land of Cambodga. Common language and common 
practices of politics gave birth to political ideals of state, kings, 
relations to god, and local rulers tried to deployed these precepts 
the best they can twisting them to fit local circumstances. 


The Classic Maya probably formed in alot smaller geographical 
space a similar cosmopolis without ever united into a state or 
empire. All courts used Classic Ch’olan as their languge of 
expression and scribes recorded very similar messages in 
conventional format. While literary devices abound the 
inscriptions formed a political genre akin to prasasti. Many 
things we expect to be mentioned in Classic Maya inscriptions 
are not there, however, just as in India, many of the missing 
social practices were probably written down in the now 
destroyed bark-paper codices. While in South Asia the eulogies 
preceded donations of land to various social groups, in the 
Maya lowlands text recorded the animation of the monuments 
themselves leaving room to celebrate the commissioner. The 
texts are formulaic and they present kings and nobles in an 
idealised way. Not only persons but words are carefully chosen 
in the inscriptions, and through them emerge the traces of 
an ideal polity which rulers tried to apply in their particular 
environments. As Adam Smith (2003:10) eloquently put it 
inscriptions are "imaginative aesthetic guiding representation 
of the world at hand”. In the following I shortly analyse words 
and expressions recorded in Classic Maya inscriptions to unravel 
the ideal of a polity, which could have been such an imaginative 
aesthetic guide for rulers and nobles of the Western Maya 
Region and beyond. 
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VI.1 ajawil/ajawlel 


One of the most frequently mentioned words connected to 
politics are the derived nouns ajawil and ajawlel. However, 
their morphology, translation and reference are debated. In 
the followings I list the different positions and ideas, and later 
I present my understanding of these terms. 


Peter Mathews and John Justeson (1984) made the first 
thorough description and analysis of both words. Their 
analysis is sometimes neglected; but it has insights that will 
help to resolve many of the contentious issues surrounding the 
interpretation of ajawil/ajawlel. In their distributional analysis 
they arrived at the conclusion that all ‘substitutions set B’ was 
suffixed with -e/, save the then recently deciphered cahal (sic) 
title which invariably was suffi-xed by T24/-il (Mathews and 
Justeson 1984:224). Further on, in a very dense linguistic 
analysis they concluded that accessions were to the lordship 


(office) and not as lord (rank).! 


Victoria Bricker (1986) demonstrated that the reading of 
the T168-188-188 collocation had to be ajawlel, which 
was confirmed by the analysis of the diacritical marks called 
‘syllabic sign-doublers’ in the same collocation by Marc Zender 
(1999:107-110). As this diacritical sign invariably indicates the 
collocation of syllabic signs (Zender 1999:130), its occasional 
occurrence in the T168-188 collocation indicates that the -le 
syllabic sign has to be read twice, thus -le-le/-/e/. 


Stephen Houston, John Robertson and David Stuart (2001:22) 
correctly noted the existence of two forms as ajawil and ajawlel 
and categorised them as unpossessed abstractive nouns. Their 
conclusion, however, was differed from that of Mathews and 
Justeson (1984) as they suggested a different semantic meaning 
for ajawlel. Although in their transliteration they used 
morphosyllables, in this particular case it did not result in a 


1 “One of the functions of -V1 suffixes is to derive abstract nouns from 


concrete ones, and class names from specific instances; in the case of words for 
titles or ranks, they derive names of offices. The use of -V1 suffixes in this context 
is thus consistent with the evidence above that the seatings and accessions 
referred to in Mayan hieroglyphic texts were ‘to the lordship’ (an office), and 
not ‘as lord’ (rank).” (Mathews and Justeson 1984:228). 

2 “When used with titles, they seem to communicate the meaning of “-ness” 
in English, a concept abstracted from a concrete noun and generalized into 
a quality. In the main, the most frequent examples in the inscriptions refer 
to king-ness, as in AJAW-IL...or AK’AB’-IL..“darkness”...K°IN-ni/chi- 
IL..“intensely sunlike (place)”...In our view, there is a semantic distinction 
between these forms and those using the “institutional” -e/ attested in 
Ch'olti': by common understanding this form clusters toward the western 
half of the Maya Lowlands and seems also to be later. It can occur with or 


different transcription. Nevertheless, they proposed two slightly 
different meanings to ajawil~‘kingness’ and ajawlel~‘kingship, 
and a derivation of the latter from the former. They hinted at a 
distributional pattern in space and in time, but did not interpret 
1t. 


In turn, this pattern was taken up by Alfonso Lacadena and 
Søren Wichmann (2002) who interpreted it as a reflection of 
Eastern and Western Ch'olan geographic markers, while they 
accepted the morphological analysis suggested by Houston, 
Robertson and Stuart (2001). They demonstrate that the 
distribution of ajawlel is wider than ajawil, but the latter is the 
earlier form. Also, they argued that ajawlel became a prestigious 
form to be used because of the wide-ranging influence of 
Calakmul (Lacadena and Wichmann 2002:25). They also 
indicated that the addition of the suffix -e/ to a proto-Cholan 
*ajaw-il was a Western Ch'olan innovation, however it is not 
possible to say whether the suffix changed the meaning or 
semantic field of the abstract noun according to their opinion. 
Indeed, they mentioned that their interest “is not the two 
suffixes as such, but the specific occurrence in the term for 
'rulership" (Lacadena and Wichmann 2002:16), implying to 
me that they do not suggest an actually different semantic field. 


Soren Wichmann (2006:281, Table 1) confirmed this in his 
recent publication listing ajawil and ajawlel as contrastive pairs 
indicating “strong Eastern versus Western Ch'olan features" in 
the inscriptions. The translation given to both is “rulership’, 
ora similar semantic field, differing from the idea of Stephen 
Houston, John Robertson and David Stuart (2001). 


Alfonso Lacadena and Andrés Ciudad Ruiz (1998; Ciudad 
Ruiz and Lacadena 2001), argued that ajawil/ajawlel referred 
to ‘kingdom’ and was the basic component of hegemonic rule 
both in the Classic and the Postclassic Periods.’ They described 
ajawil/ajawlel as a ‘territory, and they translated the term in 
the accession sentence as kingdom" Also, they maintained that 
this conceptualisation of political organisation was used from 
the Classic Period, therefore the interpretation ofthe accession 
formula chumlaj/wani ti/ta ajawlel/ajawil can be glossed 
as he/she sat into the kingdom: Therefore, according to this 
interpretation there is a single term for the political entity of the 
Classic Period: ajawil/ajawlel which depends on the particular 
linguistic area. 


without the preceding -7/. In itself, -e/ corresponds roughly to the English 
morpheme, “-ship”, as in “kingship”. This is probably the best translation of the 
well-known phrase ajaw-l-el, in which the first / is the abstractive and the second 
is the "institutional" marker. Interestingly, the two endings, -/-e/, occur only on 
two status terms, ajaw-l-el and bach ok-L-el, but never on sajal and other titles. 
To speculate, we might suggest that these statuses exhibit a further distinction: 
they are singular rather than multiple, particularly in the case of the “holy lord” 
and “first youth’, of which there can be only one? (Houston, Robertson, and 
Stuart 2001:22-23) 
? Although they are not explicit, in one paragraph they spell out that: 

La entidad politica gobernada por un ajaw, « rey, sefior », es el 

ajawlel o ajawil en términos cholanos o el ajawlil en yucateco, los 

cuales fueron utilizados desde el Clásico hasta finales del siglo xvii 

(Lacadena y Ciudad 1998), indicando de nuevo la continuidad 

en la concepción y en la estructura interna y externa del gobierno 

en las Tierras Bajas mayas desde su fundación hasta los diferentes 

procesos de colonización de la región. El manuscrito chontal deja 

claro en varias ocasiones que la fórmula de acceso a este territorio 

es chumvanix ta ajawlel « se asentó en el reino », « comenzó a 

gobernar », designándolo como toda la entidad política (Smailus 


1975, p. 32). 
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Contrary to this suggestion, Stephen Houston (2000:173; 
Houston e£ al. 2003:215) asserted that there was not a 
single term referring to kingdoms or polities in Classic Maya 
inscriptions.” David Mora-Marín (2005:20) argued for the 
existence of -V/-el suffix in Proto- Ch'olan and Proto- Cholan- 
"Izeltalan: 


These entries show the root ik’ ‘air’ (Proto- Ch'olan 
*ik’) and derived forms like ik -ar ‘wind’ and ik -ar-er 
‘vertigo...Innovated *-(V)l-el and ancestral “-il (see 
above) were likely in coexistence given that modern 
Cholan languages exhibit such coexistence, as the 
following example of Ch'orIT' shows...(Wisdom 
1950:702): chich ‘soft bone, hard flesh, cartilage, muscle, 
gristle, tendon, vein or artery, grain (in wood), tough 
herb or stalk, though latex (rubber), chichar ‘muscle, 
mass of cartilage, chicharir ‘pertaining to muscles. David 
Mora-Marin (2005:20) 


The two examples from Ch'orIT cited by Mora-Marín confirm 
the analysis of John Robertson (in Houston, Robertson, and 
Stuart 2001) and support the claim that the two terms are not 
dialectal features but have subtle differences in their semantic 
field. To sum up the different opinions, while the transcriptions 
of the derived morphemes are not in question any more, their 
translation varies: ‘king-ness’ and ‘kingship’ just ‘kingship’ or 


“kingdom. 


Kingness and kingship refer to quality and office but not to a 
territory. Those authors who argued ajawlel being a reference 
for territory based their translations on the use of linguistically 
cognate forms in Mayan languages in Colonial Sources recorded 
at least 600 years later then the Classic Period. Apart from the 
significant difference of time—frequently overlooked in Mayan 
studies—which makes it plausible that these terms changed 
their meaning, there is the problem of the process of Colonial 
translations. The creation of new categories in dictionaries 
and other documents for previously non-existent ones was 
a common practice by Colonial authorities. In the case of 
Colonial Yucatan hundreds of new words and categories were 
invented by the priests and friars. The majority of them were 
not used in Precolumbian times (Hanks 2010). A cursory look 
at the dictionaries shows that the collectors of dictionaries 
had difficulties to indicate the derivational differences in their 
translations. 


There are two forms in Colonial Yukatek: ahauil as ‘reinado’ 
and 'sefiorio' and ahaulil as reyno, imperio, monarchia (Bolles 
1997). While the first term seemingly refers to the institution 
of 'kingship' or better to the office ofa given ruler, the second 
implies territoriality. In Colonial Chontal (Smailus 1975) 
ahaulel is the only form documented and it occurs in two 
contexts: in accession statements (chumvanix ta ahaulel) and 
with place names (Smailus 1975:48). Contrary to the analysis 


^ He reiterated that opinion in various occasions: 


Terms for “kingdoms” or polities continue to be elusive...(Houston 
2000:173) 

At present there is not a single, attested term in Maya hieroglyphic 
inscriptions for cities per se or for the polities that heavily concern 


Mayanists. (Houston et al. 2003:315) 
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of Alfonso Lacadena and Andrés Ciudad Ruiz, ahaulel is not 
necessary to translate as ‘reino’ or ‘kingdom. The translations 
offered by Justeson and Mathews (1984:, Wald (2004:232) 
and MacLeod (2004:308) are lordship, ‘reign’ and ‘kingship’ 
In Colonial Tzotzil ajvalel is ‘hidalguia’ ‘imperio ‘prelacia and 
ajval is a verb ‘ensefiorear’ (Laughlin and Haviland 1988:151). 
For the Spanish recorder of the vocabular list, therefore it was 
possible to equate terms related to office and territory when 
in his translation of ajvalel. In Ch'olti' the only form attested 
is ahauil which is translated as 'seforio, a Spanish term which 
can refer both to the institution and the territory under the 
authority of a lord (Sattler 2004:384). 


In Colonial Kakchiquel (Smailus 1989:23) ahauarem 
is a derived noun from the derived intransitive verb 
ahauar~‘enseforearse, reinar’, with the meaning of ‘ditado, 
o titulo de honra, sefioramiento, estima de estado, region o 
reynado, again implying the institutional and the territorial 
semantic fields of the term. One of the most documented 
languages is Colonial Kiche which was the main language of 
a political entity in the Guatemalan Highlands (Carmack 1981; 
Fox 1987; Braswell 2001). The only term found in Colonial 
K'iche' sources which refers to ‘lordship’ is ajawarem. In the 
Popol Wuj this term never stands with toponyms but is always 
connected to persons, while other terms are designating the 
built environments such as amaq and tinamit/chinamit (Fox 
and Cook 1996; Akkeren 2003; Christenson 2007). Contrary 
to this, Christenson (2007:243) asserts that ajawarem 


...is lordship or sovereignty when referring to the power 
of the office and dominion or domain when referring to 
the physical extent of a lord’s territory and its’ people. 


All of these colonial dictionaries therefore concur that the 
primary meaning of the-71 derived forms of ajaw is ‘kingship, 
lordship’ referring to the office of a titled individual; but there 
is a secondary semantic field which refers to the territory under 
the authority of the person connected to this particular office. 
The basic problem is, however, whether the Colonial Spanish 
conceptualisation of this term conforms to the conceptualisation 
of the respective linguistic communities, and in turn whether 
this corresponds to the conceptualisation of ajawil/ajawlel in 
the Classic Period. 


To answer these questions it is indispensable to examine the 
linguistic contexts of these suffixes and lexemes in Classic Period 
inscriptions. Such an analysis may not give us a secure answer 
about the meaning of these words; however, it will give their 
semantic environment. First of all, the -V/-e/ suffix is attested on 
titles of rank, such as ajaw, ch ok, sajal, kalomte’ and okte’ (Figure 
275) Three more titles are attested with the suffix -i/ in the 
inscriptions, all of them in accession statements: aj k uhun, ti” 


sak hun, yajaw k'a[h]k and nun (Marc Zender 2004c:157-159). 


3. Ina fragmentary Tonina inscriptions there is a short text written as 19-su- 


SUTZ' i-JOY-ja ta-sa-ja-le u-?-ki 9-2/19 sutz’ i joy[a]j ta sajale[l] u-?Vk 
9-?. In the cases of KAL-ma-TE’-le and OK-TE’-le there are two possible 
transliterations: kalomtel and kalomte'le[l]. As there is no evidence of a vowel 
concordant -VZ abstractive suffix, I believe that these examples are similar to 


ajawlel and sajalel. 


Figure 275 Tonina Fragment p.14 (Photograph by Joel Skidmore) 


Although this affixation pattern can be interpreted as a 
dialectal/vernacular difference, I think that the temporal data 
warrant another interpretation. While it is clear that the earliest 
forms are attested with -li all over the Southern Maya Lowlands 
(from 8.18.10.0.0 with ajaw to 9.17.10.0.0 on Naranjo Stela 
19, while with the saja title the last record is 9.18.1.12.16 on 
the unprovenanced Dumbarton Oaks Panel); the -le or -le-le 
forms appears not much later and then spread over the whole 
Lowlands (from 9.4.11.8.16 to the end ofthe Classic Period). It 
is too early to posit that the four titles suffixed only with -li were 
never suffixed with -le/-le-le because they occur only a couple 
of times in accession statements, all of them coming from three 
monuments dedicated between 615 and 660, when both forms 
were widely used.” 


Further on, the contexts of the ajawil/ajawlel and sajalil/ 
sajalel are similar, which in turn rules out any difference of 
semantic reference. The three main contexts where these derived 
nouns occur are accession statements, numbered time-period 
celebrations and a less well-understood context where they 
occur following numbers (9 and 3). In the case of the ajawil/ 
ajawlel pair, both forms appear in all of the three contexts, 
which lend support to a non-different semantic field hypothesis. 


Independently from their similar or different semantic fields, 
there are no verbs of movement or other toponymic formulas 
that would indicate that ajawil/ajawlel refers to territory. There 
is not a single phrase in the corpus of Classic Period inscriptions 
where they follow directly verbs such as ochi, huli, tali, puluyi, 
jub uyi, tab ayi, e[h]meyi, u[h]ti etc. or where they stand with 
attested toponyms or substitute with other nouns such as ch e 


or kab’. 


Internal evidence shows that the primary semantic field of 
both terms is restricted to the actual office. While in the cases 
of ajaw, sajal and kalomte’ this field can be secondarily widened 
to imply territorial connotations, it is difficult to imagine the 
same in the case of the office of ch ‘ok. Confusing the situation 
more, in case of the accession of Late Classic Tikal rulers from 
Jasaw Chan Kawil onward, the kalomte’ is the explicit title 
referred to in accession formulas, while the emblem glyph is 
remaining connected to the ajaw title. It is probable that the 
-lel suffix was ‘taking over’ the grammatical sphere of -i/ in 
the case of offices but not having territorial connotations. It 
is much more probable that ajaw/el was an innovation with 
the institutionalisation of these offices, and the suggestion of 
Stephen Houston, John Robertson and David Stuart (2001) 


6 These data come from Alfonso Lacadena and Soren Wichmann (2002). 
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is more valid with their theory of the development from ‘king- 
ness’ to ‘kingship’ Indeed, it is possible that use of the -/e/ suffix 
reflected a reconceptualisation of the titles and their holders. 


From Classic Period inscriptions, therefore, there is no evidence 
for the use of ajawil/ajawlel as a term for ‘kingdom. 


VI.2 Ch’e’n and its Varieties 


If ajawil/ajawlel refers to the states of ‘being king’ and the 
‘institution, the question remains whether there is any other 
term which could have referred to the concept of ‘polity’ in a 
narrower sense, or ‘territoriality’. 


In their seminal work about Classic Period place names, David 
Stuart and Stephen Houston (1994:12) first identified and 
detailed the occurrences and possible meaning of the variations 
ofa logogram later deciphered by Stuart (published in Vogt and 
Stuart 2005) as CH'E'N and represented by T571, T598, T599 
and a distinctive bird head with a trilobed element in the eye. 
They suggested that CH'E'N alone has ‘locational associations, 
and identified two variant combinations with CHAN and 
KAB’, respectively. The first, which they have called ‘sky-bone’ 
was attested in their ‘place name formula, in iconography, and in 
texts relating to the 819-day count ritual; the second, according 
to their data, never occurred in the ‘place name formula, but 
other contexts still indicated an association with locations 
(Stuart and Houston 1994:12). Therefore, the translation of 
the three expressions -CH'E'N, CHAN-CH'E'N and KAB’- 
CH'E'N- is ‘place’ in the current epigraphic literature, however, 
the exact semantic fields and the differential morphology and 
contexts have not yet been explained satisfactorily. 


Interpretations abound, some of them are not any more valid 
as the new suggestion CHE’ N and other substitution patterns 
disqualified them. In 1993 Barbara MacLeod suggested a 
reading of KUN and a translation of ‘platform’ but she also 
posited that this sign referenced ‘residence’, ‘place’ and ‘origin’ 
(cited in Schele and Looper 2004:345-346). Linda Schele 
and Matthew Looper (2004) suggested that CH’E’N and its 
combinations refer to seats or platforms built from perishable 
materials where rituals of spirit conjuration occurred. They also 
suggested that the combination with CHAN refers to “the most 
sacred parts of cities, perhaps shrines where the gods were kept 
or where the king was enthroned...[or] to a raised platform’, 
while the combination with KAB” “may indicate a low platform 
or plaza” (Schele and Looper 2004:354). 


In contrast, James Brady and Pierre-Robert Colas (2005) 
proposed that CH’E’N in some expressions connected to 
warfare may refer to sacred caves and groves, the bread-basket 
of the kuhul ajaw. Eric Velásquez (2004:83-85) also accepts 
CH’E’N as cave, whole, rock? 


7 He additionally wrote that: 
En mi opinión, la palabra ch'en, "cueva, pozo” o "roca", parece 
referirse a un sitio que se encuentra tanto en el centro del cielo 
(chan ch'en) como en el de la tierra (kab ch en), mismo que está 
representado en algün lugar físico considerado como el corazón 


del reino o ciudad. (Velásquez 2004:85) 
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Alfonso Lacadena (2009:7-8) came to the conclusion that kab’ 
chen refer to the concept of “territory? city?" and brings into 
the discussion the Nawatl difrasismo altepetl or in atl in tepetl 
which translates as “village, city”. Simon Martin maintains that 
chen in cases of constructions with ochi, ch'ak, puluyi and the 
“Star-War” verb is an abbreviation of the difrasismos kab’ ch e'n 
and chan ch'e'n with the meaning of “unidades territoriales, 
sitios de asentamientos humanos poseídos por un gobernante" 
(Martin 2004:105-109). 


In contrast to Lacadena (2009) and Martin (2004b), David 
Stuart maintains that chan ch’e’n references the concept of 
‘world’ while kab’ che is a concept referring to "territory or 
site" (cited in Velásquez García 2004:84). The identification 
of the specific combinations as difrasismos are widely held by 
epigraphers, however, Erik Boot (2005:228) does not accept 
this analysis, and translate chan ch e as ‘place of the well’ and 
kab’ chen as ‘region of the well, but later rather confusingly he 
translates both terms as ‘community’. 


Stephen Houston (2000:173) in turn suggested that kab’ ch e 
specifically refers to "land or even to the property of rulers" and 
he also brought into focus the concept’s similarity to the Nawatl 
altepetl 8 


Kerry Hull (2003:425-438) made a detailed contextual analysis 
of the kab’ ch'e’n, chan ch'e'n and chan kab’ expressions, taking 
them all as difrasismos. He accepted the general meaning of 
chen as ‘cave and argued that kab cb e “could be viewed as a 
reference to a physical location within a site" (Hull 2003:427). 
Conversely, he later cites the idea of David Stuart and concurs 
that kab’ ch’e’n refers to “territory” and chan chen is a wider 
concept with the meaning of "region". 


Alexander Tokovinine (2008:141-158) made the most recent 
and thorough analysis based on a corpora of place names. For 
him, chen means ‘temples, holy grounds’ and by extension 
‘city. The term kab’ ch e'n is simply ‘the land and the city’ of a 
person, and he points out that this statement stands in claims 
of authority over the polity, and he believes that this refers to a 
notion of ‘territory. In turn chan ch e is relation to the notion 
of sacred landscape, the domain of supernatural entities, and 
inscriptions mention them where the emphasis is on interaction 
with such beings (Tokovinine 2008:160-161). 


The problems of interpretation, therefore, are several: there is 
no accepted meaning or translation as ‘world, region, country, 
town, village, platform, and cave’ have quite different semantic 
fields. The contextual argument—namely that a given expression 
is translated differently in different contexts— leads to an 
under-conceptualisation of one of the most frequent difrasismos 
in Classic Period inscriptions. In the following I would like to 
point out some patterns in distribution and use of the chen, 


# Ina later article (Houston et al. 2003:241) he mentions that: 
The only general term for location, often in association with 
maximal or “holy” lords, reads KAB'-CH'E:N, “earth-cave” 
(David Stuart, personal communication 1998). This locative 
expression is not, in our opinion, an abstract concept for 
“dominion’, “city”, or “kingdom”, but a concrete reference to Maya 
places, which combine earth and rocky outcrops and caves-the very 
image of a karstic landscape. 
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kab’ ch en and chan ch en expressions to add some new insights 
to the debate. 


First of all, cb 7 as others pointed out, has a general meaning 
of ‘cave, whole, pool’ and semantically it can refer to any cavity 
on earth filled or not filled by water.” As such it is part of the 
landscape described in Classic Period inscriptions. The other 
participants of the difrasismos are also well attested, kab’is ‘land’ 
but not soil, and chan is sky. Epigraphers agree that ch’e7 is 
the widest used term in Classic Period inscriptions. Its context 
suggests that it refers to a built place either by humans or by 
divine beings (see Tokovinine 2008:141-158 for an exhaustive 
list of these contexts). It is attested from the earliest inscriptions 
and in every region of the Maya lowlands. Cb'e7 is standing 
with verbs indicating movement and warfare, with toponyms. 


Kab’ ch'e'n and chan ch'e'n behave like similarly in Colonial 
Mayan and Nawa language sources (Knowlton 2002). Such 
expressions consist of two roots, and when possessed can take 
ergative pronouns on all of their constituents. Thus we have 
ukab’ uch'e'n and uchan uch’e’n. Such a compound functions 
as an entire phrase and refers to a third lexeme. Angel Maria 
Garibay (1953-1954) called this new term difrasismo. 
Translating these compounds literally (or as stative sentences 
“his land, his cave”) or as periphrastic gentitives (“the land 
of his cave”), I believe, is erroneous.!” While sometimes 
such difrasismos are semantically transparent, in other cases 
epigraphers and linguists have problems to explain why certain 
terms are used in specific constructions. 


Ch'abb'and ahk ab’ are attested as two nouns independently as 
“fast” and “night”. They form a difrasismo which has, possibly, 
the connotation of “person, self” as it occurs in a father of child 
expression where the offspring is the image (abah) of the cb abb" 
ahk‘ab’ of the father. In captive presentations, it is frequent to 
refer to the captive as ub ah ma’ ch'ahb‘al ma’ abk b al which 
is best translated as “the image of nobody”, in the sense of the 
self of somebody who lost his personhood by being a captive. 
Neither a literal translation nor “captive” explains both contexts, 
therefore my suggestion to go for a third therm. Taking into 
account such considerations, kab’ ch en and chan ch'e'n may 
transmit meanings which are not indicated properly by literall 
translations or using periphrastic interpretations. 


The distribution of kab’ ch'e'n is temporally wide (from the 
Early Classic to the Postclassic Periods), but spatially it has 
a preferential use in the Western Maya Region, with early 
examples in the inscriptions of Copan and Quirigua in the 
Southeast Maya Region. Except some cases, it is virtually not 


? The different cognates of the proto-Mayan “k'e'n/cave are listed in Kaufman 


and Justeson 2002:432. 

10 In Mayan languages, just as in Classic Ch'olan, there are compound and 
complex nouns (England 1983:70, Carrasco, Hull, and Wald .d.). Compounds 
contain two roots but they refer to a single lexeme. When it is possessed, the 
ergative precedes the compound and the enclitic follows it (examples in Classic 
Cholan are u-lakamtun-il, u-k altun-il, y-etkab ail etc.). Complex nouns 
contain two roots, where the first is possessed by the second; however this phrase 
refers to a single lexeme. When a compley noun is possessed it is only the second 
root which receives the possessive affixes. Such complex nouns are rare in Classic 
Cholan. Difrasismos can be added to this system. They contain two roots which 
express one single lexeme but when they are possessed the ergative precedes both 


roots (u-b akil u-jolil, u-ch'abb il y-abkb'a-l etc.). 
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used in other regions. Its context is slightly different from that 
of chan ch'e'n. While the latter is the preferential difrasismo in 
formulas where it has to follow a toponym as “toponym-chan 
chen’, kab’ ch'e'n is extremely rare in this context (pace Hull 
2003:428). 


This alone lends support to suggestions which posit a different 
semantic field for these two expressions. Kab’ ch en is the 
preferential expression with verbs such as ch ‘ak, puluuy and 
'star-war, if a difrasismo occurs at all (Martin 2004:108). Also, 
as Peter Mathews [1991 [1996]:25) demonstrated the ‘star-war’ 
verb can stand with a toponym, the KAB' and the CH'E'N 
logograms, these ones frequently possessed (mostly with the 
third person ergative pronoun; see Martin 1996:3, 16). In one 
particularly enlightening case, the ‘star-war’-yi verb precedes 
a possessed ukab’ ch’en on Tonina Monument 83 (Martin 
2004:108). As Simon Martin concluded at the same page, this 
specific late example perhaps indicate that ch #7 is a shorthand 
form to indicate kab 'ch'e'7 in ‘war expressions, however, it is 
equally possible that here they refer something different than 
chen. 


The next context where kab’ ch'e'n occurs frequently is a 
possessed formula with other locative adverbs, mostly found 
in the inscriptions of the Western Maya Region, especially in 
Bonampak and Yaxchilan. In these cases, again, it is connected 
to locations but the emphasis is on the possession and the 
“within-ness of the actions conducted. The earliest example is 
on an unprovenanced jade from Costa Rica which may unravel 
some of its semantic meaning. The text is the following (Figure 


276): 


ub ah ix ? ? yatan muyal nun ? tan lam ? ajaw ? ub'ah 
tu kab’ tu ch'e'n 


“it is her image, ix ?, she is the wife of Muyal Nun ? Tan 


» 


Lam ? Ajaw ?, it is her image on [his land, on his cave] 


Here, the third person ergative pronouns refer once to the 
wife and then to the husband, and the little formula at the 
end emphasise that the wife is on the property of the husband 
(independently of the translation of kab’ ch’en). The same 
formula is continued to be used in various inscriptions, for 
instance on Brussels Stela B1-C2 (Figure 277): 


ub ab[il] an ? ?ki[h]nich alh ]ku[l] pat ?-ha’ ajaw jun 
winikhab’ jun hab’ chanlajun winik lajchan k’in chumlaj 


i pas[aj] tu kab’ tu chen 


"it is his image of the ?, ?? [a version of GIII], K'ihnich 
Ahkul Pat, ? Ha’ Ajaw, 1 winikhab, 1 hab’ 14 winik, 
1 K'in since he sat and then appeared (as sun in the 
horizon] in [his land, in his cave]" 


In this context the reference is to an accession but here without 
the record of the office and the kab’ cb e is possessed but it is 
not certain whether by the king himself (K'ihnich Ahkul Pat) 
or by the deity impersonated by him. This formula is almost 
a substitution for the usual chumlaj/wani ti/ta ajawill ajawlel 
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Figure 278 Ojos de Agua Stela 1 (A5-B12, drawing by Alexander 
Safronov) 


Figure 277 Brussels Stela (B1-C2, drawing by Nikolai Grube) 
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Figure 279 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1 (C2b-D2, drawing by Figure 280 Bonampak Sculptured Stone 4 (D8, drawing by 


Peter Mathews) Alexander Safronov) 


Figure 282 Yaxchilan Lintel 56 (H1-K2, drawing by Ian Graham) 
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construction, in which case ajawil/ajawlel is never possessed, 
a distinction, which probably shows that an office cannot 
be possessed in the sense as a kab’ ch en. It lends support to 
make a distinction between the abstraction of office and the 
concreteness of kab’ ch en. 


Kab’ ch'e'n is possessed in another text replicating the formula 
of the Brussels Stela (Ojos de Agua Stela 1, Figure 278): 


ho’ mih winik[i]j holajun hab’ chumlajiy tu kab’ tu 
chen elh]b pat ubuk tz ak[b'u]l uyajawte’ umijnil aj 


yax punim i pasaj tu kab’ tu ch'e'n xukalnah ajaw 


“no days and 5 winik since he sat in [his land, his cave], 
Ehb' Pat, the seventh successor of the yajawte, the son 
of Aj Yax Punim, and he opened in [his land, his cave], 
he is a Xukalnah Ajaw” 


The accession sentence is exactly the same as on the Brussels 
stela which in turn is followed by similar information about the 
family of the ruler (on the Brussels stela the mother and father 
are mentioned), hereby followed by a verb which in turn is said 
to happen again in the land and cave of the ruler who is only 
recorded as a Xukalnah lord. 


Another interesting fact about kab’ che'n difrasismo is its 
connection to the verb T548-yi!!, which precedes toponyms. 
In this context, the usual term is ch e'n. For instance, Bonampak 
Sculptured Stone 1 (C2b-D2, Figure 279) a future period 
ending is followed by ?-Vy tu kab’ tu ch'e'n usij witznal. usij 
witznal is the name of Bonampak. On Bonampak Sculptured 
Stone 4 (D8, Figure 6) it is simply written ?-Vy tu ch e (Figure 
280). 


Another context which is similar and not exactly toponymic 
is on the front edge of Yaxchilan Lintel 26 (N1, Figure 281) 
where a house dedication is mentioned (ochi k'a[h]k’ ? uk ub[ul] 
k'ab'a’ yotot) by Ix K'ab'al Xok; as the first clause ends a second 
one begins with wkab' uch e7 and continues with the name of 
the current Yaxchilan ruler. Although it was tempting to see 
this as a similar sequence to ukab jiy transitive verb events 
(and it is easy to see here an etymologic connection between 
the two), it is arguable that the second clause only states that 
the house (otot), the physical building is the kab’ ch’e’n of the 
Yaxchilan ruler, albeit it is the house of Ix K’ab’al Xok. A similar 
sentence is recorded on Yaxchilan Lintel 56 (Figure 282) where 
the house (otot) of Ix Sak B'iyan is in turn the kab’ chen of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III. 


These two similar sentences can clear off some of the doubts 
about the semantic field of kab’ chen. As in the Costa Rica 
jade, the kab’ ch’e’n here is possessed not by the subject of the 
first clause but by another grammatical subject, in both cases 
rulers whose women participate in various rituals. In cases 
of the Yaxchilan lintels the houses (otot) are the kab’ chen 
of the ruler. As there are only two examples, somebody can 
argue that a missing tu is not written in both cases, because a 


IH 


Unfortunately this verb is undeciphered, though Dmitri Beliaev (2001) 
suggested a reading of "to return", while David Stuart (2003) argued for a general 
meaning of "to fund". 
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Figure 283 Quirigua 
Monument 26 (C1-D9, 
drawing by Linda Schele) 
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Figure 284 Copan Altar S (Drawing by Linda Schele) 


general translation of “in the community of” would be possible; 
however, I doubt that this was the case. Rather, the houses were 
the properties or better, objects owned by the Yaxchilan kings, 
while they also pertained to the women who lived in them. 
An early form of the use of kab’ ch’en can be interpreted in 
a similar way, although the context is not well understood. 
Quirigua Monument 26 (Figure 283) lists probably three rulers 
in succession (the second, third and fourth one) in different 
rituals: 


? kuhul ajaw "HEADBAND-BIRD" K'ubul ? to-? 
ulkab’ ch 'en?] cha’ ch'ajom ?-Vp paswani ukab chen ? 
ux tz akb ul ajaw [a]j ? ub'ab ? chan tz'akb'ul chan yopat 
jun ch'ajom &'ubul ? 


^? the sacred lord, the ‘headband bird, the sacred ?, ?, his 
[land-cave], of the two (winikhab’) ch’ajom (from) ?-Vp, 
it was opened [his land-cave], of ?, the third successor, he 
became lord, ? it is his image, the fourth successor Chan 
Yopat, one (winikhab") ch'ajom, the sacred ?" 


The text, although opaque in various ways, records that the kab’ 
ch e'n, again possessed by a once lived individual, is opened. Even 
in a metaphorical way, it is difficult to imagine the opening of a 
community or region, however, some property, a physical entity 
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such as a tomb can be easily reopened and rituals can be carried 
on as was attested in other inscriptions (Fitzsimmons 1998). 


In these particular cases a “territory, city, community” or 
“world” translation is inappropriate. Almost always a kab’ ch e 
is possessed, therefore pertaining to a person, nevertheless by 
using the word ‘property’ and ‘possession’ I do not want to imply 
private property in the sense of industrialised capitalist societies. 
Rather, kab’ ch e is emphasising the land and the buildings, 
and probably the very physicality of these artificial creations. 
Dominion may be an appropriate term to translate kab’ chen. 
Dominion or domain can refer to a singular building to a wider 
territory, but at the same time it emphasises some personal 
ownership. While ch e72 referred to the built area of a city, kab’ 
ch'e'n was all that was under the dominion of a person. 


The context of the use of chan ch en differs from that of kab’ 
chen in various ways. Chan ch'e'n is the preferred expression 
after toponyms without any locative preposition. The possession 
of chan ch'e'n is rare (for example Copan Altar S, Figure 284), 
while kab’ ch'e stands most of the cases modified by the third 
person or sometimes with the second person ergative pronouns. 
Chan ch'e'n never follows verbs such as ch ak, puluyi, huli, efh] 
mey, tab ayi etc. Chan ch'e'n is the one which follows the various 
cardinal directions such as ‘north, south, west, east’ in the 819 
day-count formula. Outside of this context, as on an Altar for 
Copan Stela 13 (G1-H1, Figure 285) it also refers to cardinal 
direction: 


alay patlaj uwe huk chapat tz ikin K'inich ajaw elk'in 
chan ch'e'n 


“here he formed the food for Huk Chapat Tz'ikin 
K'inich Ajaw [at] the East [place]" 


Chan ch e'n sometimes looks to be an abbreviation of ch e72 (Hull 
2003:429-430). This is attested in two different contexts during 
the Early Classic Period. On the Tikal Marcador (Figure 286), 
the arrival of Sihjay K'ahk” is mentioned to be at Mutul chan 
ch'e'n (B9); in the same text (H5-I5) another arrival is happened 
at Mutul ch e77. Another context where the substitution occurs 
is the formula, usually at the end ofa sentence, “toponym chan 
ch en uch'e'n X" (Figure 287) attested in the Early Classic Tikal 
Stela 39 (Az8-Bz8) or in the Late Classic Palenque Temple of 
the Foliated Cross Tablet (L15-M15) where the text ends with 
u[h]tiy lakam ha’ chan ch'e'n tu ch'e'n or “it happened at Lakam 
Ha’ chan che'n, in the che'n of...” It is not clear whether the 
place name here is referred to as a cb e of a given being (that 
is Lakam Ha is referenced back by tu chen) or in this case a 
specific building is what is a ch e72 within a wider Lakam Ha 
chan ch'e'n. That che'n can refer to buildings alone without 
any prior mention of chan or kab’ ch’e’n is attested in various 
inscriptions, where the possessors are deities. 


On K6020 (Figure 288), a similar clause occurs at the end of 
a larger narrative, which is unfortunately not well understood. 
The clause ends with u/h/tiy homnal chan ch'e'n uch'en bi-? 
tzi[h]b’ or “it happened at the Homnal sky cave, the cave of 
Bi-?, the scribe”. This scribe is even represented as sitting in front 


Figure 286 Tikal Marcador (A7-B9 and H5-I5, drawing by Linda 
Schele) 


of the written text reading a codex. Therefore, it is possible that 
he was reading out the story and ch ex is actually refers to his 
“place, or even to the codex, or better said just indicates that the 
scribe was from Homnal, a mythological place attested in other 
inscriptions (Stuart and Houston 1994:74). 


The distribution of chan ch 'e is not connected to one kind 
of toponyms as it follows emblem glyph main signs, other 
toponyms and especially mythological place names, proband 
also cardinal directions. While -nal is a frequent suffix 
on toponyms attested from the earliest inscriptions cuing 
generally ‘place’ and it forms part of actual toponyms, chan 
ch'en may indicate an added quality acquired by the presence 
of inhabitants, the only common and implied factor present in 
all the toponyms connected to chan ch en. According 
to my interpretation che refers to the smallest unit of the 
landscape with the meaning of ‘inhabited place, settlement: 
Kab’ ch'e'n refers to the ‘dominion’ of somebody and this is 
sometimes encompasses a wider area than a single settlement. 
Chan ch'e'n has the meaning of ‘place’ which can be real or 
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Figure 287 Tikal Stela 39 (Az8-Bz8, drawing by Linda Schele) and 
Palenque Tablet of the Foliated cross (L15-M15, drawing by Linda 


Figure 288 K6020 (Photograph by Justin Kerr) 


imaginary, mostly the latter. Finally, chan kab’ has the meaning 
of ‘world, everywhere: 


VI.3 Emblem Glyphs and Toponyms 


Emblem glyphs were and are a ubiquitous part of Classic Maya 
inscriptions and from their discovery they remained in the 
centre of the debate about Classic Maya political organisation 
and politics in general. Question about their reference 
remained in the forefront and in this paper I try to reflect on 
this particular category of expression in Classic Period texts. 
As the general identity of the emblem glyphs is debated (i.e. 


12 


Chan kab’ ajaw was a title used mainly in the inscriptions of Quirigua and 
Copan, from the Early Classic Period, and it never occurs with toponyms. This 
signals that its reference cannot be found within the imagined landscape of 
the Classic Period elite as it is a more encompassing term than one concrete 
inhabited place. Nevertheless, rulers and groups of deities sometimes were 
ascribed to this difrasismo, probably expressing a concept of authority (Hull 
2003:431-437). 
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whether they are toponyms) at first I present several emblem 
glyph main signs which do function as other toponyms, and 
therefore there is no doubt that the emblem glyph main signs 
in the majority of the cases (where data is available) were once 
toponyms; however it is another matter what kind of toponyms 
they were (referring to one building, one area of a site, a site, a 
region, or mythical places). 


Later on, I present an alternative hypothesis about the emblem 
glyph main signs and I argue that they were places of origin for 
all titled individuals who claimed descent from a given family 
and they reflect real or fictive blood connections. Their reference 
to territory was less important and they were shifting on the 
political landscape with the migrations of the families who were 
using them. It is possible that later on they were referring to a 
domain to which a given royal family was laying claim, however 
there is not any indication that the actual name of a given 
territory was ever referred to by an emblem glyph main sign. 
As I argue later, this conceptualisation of the political landscape 
was one ofthe main cornerstones of the political vocabulary of 
the Classic Period Maya elite. 


VI.3.1 Historical Antecedents 


The first who identified emblem glyphs in the Classic Period 
inscriptions was Heinrich Berlin (1958) who realised that they 
are emblematic to particular sites. In his original paper Berlin 
did not argue for any meaning specifically, but he suggested 
three probabilities: name of the city, the name(s) ofthe patron 
deit(ies) ofa particular city, or the name of the ruling dynasty 
of the city. 


Researchers after Berlin discussed these three suggestions but 
they did not propose new interpretations. Proskouriakoff 
(1960:471) "inclined to think that it refers to lineage or 
dynasty rather than to place”, while Barthel suggested that it 
"seems to concern place-names as well as ethnic names" (Barthel 
1968:120, in Mathews 1991 [1996]:22). Marcus (1973:913) 
argued that it refers to "the site, as well as the territory subject 
to it”. Kelley, however, argued that the main signs of emblem 
glyphs are place names (Kelley 1976:215). Later on Mathews 
and Justeson (1984:216) maintained that the main sign refers to 
“the political unit over which one site held dominion”.? 


Mathews' (1991 [1996]:26) final opinion was that the emblem 
glyph main signs referred to the city itself and the territory 
subject to it; this interpretation is slightly different from his 
earlier one (Mathews and Justeson 1984:216) 


Later on, Martin and Grube (1994) accepted that the emblem 
glyph main sign is a toponym and that it referred to the polity 
of a given archaeological site where it occurred. Stuart and 
Houston (1994:2) then cited Mathews as “...Emblem Glyphs, 


3 Mathews (1991 [1996]:25) later wrote that: 

Emblem Glyphs...[were] functioning as royal titles (they invariably 
occur in royal name phrases)... The ‘divine’ interpretation of the 
prefix is still far from proven but is viewed favourably by many 
epigraphers. The main sign is viewed by most epigraphers as a 
place-name, referring either to the city itself or to the territory 
that it controlled or to both. And the ‘lord’ is precisely the title 
that we would expect to find in a royal name phrase. 
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now recognized as general references to political units...”, but 
omitted one part of his argument, namely that the main sign 
refers to the city itself. Afterwards, they set their basic thesis 
which says that “emblem glyphs refer to political units that 
could incorporate several named sites...[and we] discuss the 
existence of a largely separate category of glyphs that refers 


more specifically to the names of sites...” (Stuart and Houston 


1994:3). 


However, they argued also that "the variable main signs of 
Emblem Glyphs can indeed refer to places rather than to ruling 
families or tutelary deities" (Stuart and Houston 1994:5). Later 
in the same work they wrote that "it would seem that some... 
main signs...do not refer to specific sites...the ambiguity is 
the result of insufficient decipherment" (Stuart and Houston 
1994:7). By the identification of place names which never stand 
with any title in the inscriptions (Stuart and Houston 1994) 
most epigraphers accepted that there is a difference between 
an actual place name and the main sign of emblem glyphs and 
this understanding was phrased in the book of Linda Schele 
and Peter Mathews (1998:23) for the wider audience such as 
"emblem glyphs named the kingdoms that dotted the political 
landscape, and within these kingdoms there were locations 
identified by place names2. 


This same conceptualisation of emblem glyph main signs 
remained in the book of Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube 
(2000:17) where they maintained that the main signs referred 
to the name of a particular kingdom or polity. In a discussion 
about the political geography of Southern Campeche Nikolai 
Grube (2005:98) made a difference between emblem glyphs and 
“toponymic titles” reviving a previous idea of Stephen Houston 
(1986) about 2problematic emblem glyphs”. 


Later Erik Boot (2005:383-384) returned back to the idea that 
emblem glyph main signs were indeed place names but he did 
not specified this further. He later identified at least one emblem 
glyph main sign with not a particular kingdom or site but with 
one particular region (Boot 2005:511). Recently Simon Martin 
(2005:12) has dealt with the emblem glyph main signs again 
and he tentatively concluded that “in essence, these emblem 
names seem to label royal houses whose connections to specific 
territories are less intrinsic than habitual”. 


Alexander Tokovinie has been arguing that emblem glyphs 
are “places of origin” and they refer to a smaller entity than 
the city itself (personal communication 2007). Recently, he 
mentioned the specific example of Naranjo where he suggested 
that the toponym referring to the C-9 Triadic Group was wak 
ik’ ? nal pek sa al and it was the original place of the Naranjo 
ruling family ( Tokovinine and Fialko 2007). Also, he proposed 
that in the region of Southern Campeche emblem glyphs and 
toponymic titles refer to different localities, and a triadic pattern 
emerged where Chik Nahb' referred to Calakmul and Ux Te’ 
Tun to a wider region, thus emblem glyphs would be shifting 
entities less connected to territories (Tokovinine 200a, b; see 
Grube 2005). 


These evolving ideas can be helpful to discuss emblem glyphs 


and toponymic titles in the Western Maya region and they can 
be fruitful to interpret various cases of thus far neglected usages 
of toponyms. Also, it is interesting to examine the diachronic 
changes in the use of toponyms, emblem glyphs and titles 
connected to them. 


Emblem glyphs as defined originally by Heinrich Berlin 
(1958) contained always the fixed element later deciphered as 
the derived adjective k whu/- divine, sacred, k’ub-like’ (Ringle 
1988; Stuart 1995). However, Stephen Houston (1986) 
drew attention to the existence of titles which were alike to 
emblem glyphs but in one exception namely that they did not 
contain the k’uhul adjective. Also, he first noted that there is 
a chronological component in the use and form of emblem 
glyphs according to which the k’uhul adjective appears from 
the 9 b'aktun (Houston 1986:1). Later he and David Stuart 
(1996:295; 2001:60) argued that the appearance of the &ubul 
adjective reflected a wish to differentiate and accentuate an 
existing hierarchy between the royal families and a *burgeoning 
group of nobles, many of royal descent" 


The question then is not what emblem glyph main signs 
referred to, but how their reference(s) was changing through 
time loosing some connotations and accruing others. Another 
question is whether there was a difference among the main 
signs of emblem glyphs and the main signs in toponymic titles. 
Indeed, Nikolai Grube (2005:98-99) proposed that sites whose 
rulers used toponymic titles originated as “dependencies or even 
colonies of more potent centres, which used full emblem glyphs" 
implying a different historical process from that delineated by 
Stephen Houston and David Stuart. 


VI.3.2 On Toponyms 


David Stuart and Stephen Houston (1994) were the first who 
securely identified toponyms (which can include once actually 
exiting place names on the landscape, mythological places, 
building names and possibly names of regions) in Classic 
Period inscriptions. This seminal discovery is based on the 
decipherment of the root intransitive verb whti~‘occur, come 
to pass’ by David Stuart (1990), the identification of the chan/ 
kab’-ch’en~‘[inhabited] place’ difrasismo and their structural 
identification of the “place name formula” (Stuart and Houston 
1994:7-18). The place name formula is a basic locative sentence 
composed of the root intransitive verb uhti/uhtiy, a toponym 
and the chan/kab -ch e'n expressions. 


Furthermore, they list other verbs with which place glyphs stand 
frequently such as mu[h]kaj, patlaj, huli, puluyi, hub uyi etc. and 
they were able to identify titles of origin with the agentive prefix 
aj-, mythological place names, site areas and building names 


(Stuart and Houston 1994:43-91). 


Although they did not deny the geographical connotations 
of emblem glyph main signs, they did not propose what was 


14 


Using this formula, they argued that 
..we can readily identify many place glyphs...the actual place 
names of well-known sites...For the most part these place glyphs 
are distinct from the Emblem Glyphs, although there are some 
exceptions... (Stuart and Houston 1994:19; my emphasis). 
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Figure 289 JOY-CHAN-AJAW-wa (Tortuguero Monument 6, 
drawing by Ian Graham) and K’UH-B’AK-AJAW-wa (Comalcalco 
Brick 2, drawing by Anonymous) 


Figure 290 Tortuguero Monument 8 (Glyph 43, drawing by 
Berthold Riese) 


Figure 291 po-po-o, po-o- and po (Drawings by Ian Graham) 
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Figure 293 Emiliano Zapata Panel (Drawing by Nikolai Grube) Figure 294 po-a-NAL (Chinikiha Throne 1, drawing by Ian 
Graham 
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Figure 295 YAX-ji-wi-tzi po-o-a (Tonina Monument 126, drawing 
by Ian Graham) 


Figure 296 B'AK, MAT and to-ko-TAN as main signs of Palenque 
Emblem Glyphs (Drawings by Linda Schele and Peter Mathews) 


Figure 297 LAKAM-HA' (Drawing by Linda Schele) 
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their scope, i.e. regions, polity names, site names or other 
geographical features such as lakes, swamps, hills etc. Also, they 
emphasised the differences between emblem glyphs and place 
names occurring in the inscriptions of the same site (Houston 
and Stuart 1994:7). In the following I examine several emblem 
glyph main signs from the Western Maya Region and from the 
Southern Maya Lowlands to show that they function like other 
toponyms-they follow the same verb, they are chan-ch en and 
they stand (occasionally) with the agentive prefix aj-. 


1, Comalcalco-there is at least two emblem glyphs mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the westernmost Classic Maya site: JOY- 
CHAN-AJAW and K'UH-B'AK-la-AJAW (Figure 289). The 
first one appears on a brick (personal communication with Peter 
Mathews 2007) and is mentioned on Tortuguero Monuments 
6 and 8. Joy chan ajaw is without the k uhul adjective, and there 
is not a single example when it occurs in toponymic formula. 
However, on Tortuguero Monument 8, Glyph 43 (Figure 290) 
it appears in the clause ‘STAR-WAR’-KAB’-Aj-JOY-CHAN- 
na or ?-kab’ aj joy chan~‘got ?-ed the land [of ] the one from Joy 
Chan. This is a very frequent formula with this verb, but the 
interesting thing here is that the joy chan is standing with the 
agentive prefix aj-. 


2, Tonina- In this site there is one single emblem glyph which 
is written as po-po-o, po-o or po (Figure 291). The earliest 
monuments use the emblem glyph with the title ajaw but 
without the k’uhul adjective, which appears first on the 
unprovenanced Emiliano Zapata Panel (Figure 292), dated to 
9.7.19.0.0 (592). It stands also with the feminine marker IX/ix 
on Monument 144 (Figure 293) dated to 9.14.10.8.14 (722). 
The complete form of the emblem glyph is usually transcribed as 
popo’, however various epigraphers suggested that on Chinikiha 
Throne 1 (Figure 294) the sequence po-a-NAL was referring 
to Tonina. This possibility is strengthened by the text of one 
undated and fragmentary monument from Tonina where the 
name of the site is written as YAX-ji wi-tzi po-o-a (Monument 
126, Figure 295).5 Both forms can help to reconstruct the 
complete place name as po-po-o-a or popo’ ha’. 


In the case of Tonina there is no doubt that the emblem glyph 
main sign was a toponym; however its reference is not clear. If 
Erik Boot’s suggestion is valid, then it could refer to the territory 
of popo’, but it is not clear whether this last term refers to the 
city or to the people (ethnonym po winicob as was suggested by 
Maricela Ayala 1995). In case of a popo {h Ja’ reconstruction this 
would refer to a river or stream, a frequent element of toponyms 
in the Postclassic Yukatek area. Tonina lies in the valley of the 
Ocosingo River which could have been called Popo’ Ha’ during 
the Classic Period which in turn could have been turned into a 
place name for the site. This would be not a unique example as 


Jb] 


Recently, Erik Boot (2005:190, note 43) has reinterpreted the various -a 
endings on place names and suggested that in certain cases it does not cue 
an underrepresented -[hja'- water noun but a toponymic suffix —a’ with 
the hypothetical meaning ‘territory. The -74/ suffix on the Chinikiha throne 
example should not be confused with the frequent toponymic suffix -zal 
(T84/86+851)~ place: Rather, this variant of the head of the Maize God is 
cuing a noun with the meaning 'native, person from' as was first suggested 
by Linda Schele and Nikolai Grube (1994:104, 131; Guenter 2003:9; Boot 
2005:190, note 43). 
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various other toponyms can be explained by the transposition 
of a river or stream name close to the site. 


3, Palenque- there are at least three full emblem glyphs in the 
site and one frequently mentioned toponym whose relationship 
to persons, supernatural beings, and site areas are not fully 
understood. The three emblem glyphs are K'UH-B'AK-la- 
AJAW, or K'UH-B'AK-AJAW; K'UH-MAT-la or K'UH- 
MAT-AJAW; and K'UH-to-ko-TAN-na-AJAW (Figure 296). 
The toponym is spelled LAKAM-HA' as was deciphered by 
David Stuart (Stuart and Houston 1994:30-31; Figure 297). 
The transcriptions and translations of the last toponym are 
straightforward: lakam ha’~‘big water’. Its use is restricted to 
the Cross Group Inscriptions, Temple XVIIL XIX, XXI and 
the Palace Group and it is very likely that once it referred to 
the Otolum River and the restricted centre of the site where the 
royal dynasty was resided from the early 6" century. 


Interestingly, Lakam Ha’ never stands with ajaw, winik, sajal 
or any other title, however it follows verbs such as huli, ubt 
and pat, and several times it precedes the chan-ch e n difrasismo. 
Also, except a record in Bonampak, which can refer to a 
different site (Stuart and Houston 1994:31), it does not stand 
with the agentive prefix aj- or with the female prefix ix-. Indeed, 
it is restricted to Palenque inscriptions (except the dubious 
Bonampak Lintel 4 example). 


From the other three full emblem glyphs, the interpretation and 
reference of MAT-lIa is less obscure now due to the work of 
many epigraphers (see Stuart 2005). The relationship between 
the MAT-la main sign and the mythological toponym MAT- 
la, ma-MAT-wi-la, ma-ta-wi and ma-ta-wi-la on one hand, 
and the MAT and ma-ta sequence in the pre-accession name 
of several royal members is ambiguous. On the otherhand it 
is not impossible that all are related and indicate a shared and 
imaginative identity with the supernatural beings who were the 
dwellers of the specific place called ma£(V/)wil (this transcription 
was suggested by Lacadena and Wichmann z.4.:19). That ma- 
ta-wi-la was a toponym is proven by its co-occurrence with the 
root intransitive whti in several inscriptions. Also, it is not at 
all unique that Classic Maya rulers used a mythological place 
name as their emblem glyph. A similar scribal habit is attested 
in Naranjo whose rulers from the Early Classic period used the 
term wak kab nal winik where wak kab nal was probably one 
ofa set of mythological locales mentioned on ceramics (Martin 


1996:4; Tokovinie and Vialko 2007:3, note 3). 


The second emblem glyph, to-ko-TAN-na or tokta[h]n~‘cloud 
centre, which is the most restricted, is attested with the kuhul 
adjective, with ajaw, winik and ch ok titles, and it stands with 
the verb whti. Its records come from texts almost 200 years 
later then the events recounted: the accession of K’uk’ B’ahlam 
I in 431 (692), period-ending ceremony at Toktahn in 435 
(692), accessions of secondary nobles in 445 and 460 under 
the supervision of Cha-? kuhul tokta[h]n ajaw (after 761), 
deity-supporting ceremony (oktel) in 496 occurring in tokta[h] 
n (692). In one contemporary mention (ch ok tokta[h]n winik) 
it refers either to Ix TZakb'u Ajaw or Kan Joy Chitam II on the 
Palace Tablet dedicated in 722. 
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Figure 298 UH-ti-ya TAN-HA'-B'AK-la (Tortuguero Monument 
6, E2-F2; drawing by Ian Graham) 


Figure 299 yi-chi-NAL K'INICH-KAN-B'ALAM u-ti-ya B'AK- 
la (Morales Stela 4, E6-E7; drawing by Simon Martin) 


The location of Toktahn was imagined to be inside and outside 
of Palenque. Some suggested that it referred to the valley from 
which the Otolum River flows (Schele and Mathews 1998:95) 
while others opted for the Picota area (Barnhart 1999). At 
present there is not enough inscriptional evidence to decide 
between these proposals, however a change happened between 
the use of these two emblem glyph main signs, tokta[h]n and 
b'ak(V)L, and not between bak(V) lakam ha’. 


The third emblem glyph is written B'AK-la or simply BAK 
which makes it difficult to reconstruct the under spelled 
vowel(s) (Lacadena and Wichmann 7.d.:27). Although 
Stuart and Houston (1994:30-31) never mentioned it, after 
their identification of the Lakam Ha” toponym, most authors 
accepted that this main sign is geographical and refers to the 
polity of Palenque (see Schele and Mathews 1998:23, 95). 
Though its translation is in doubt, it is clear that it contains a -VI 
toponymic suffix with the meaning ‘place’ and some suggested 
that it can be translated as the ‘Place where the Heron Abounds’ 
(Lacadena and Wichmann z.4.:28). 


The real problem is to know what this place name referred 
to exactly, or how its reference evolved through time. The 
inscriptions of Palenque, although the longest ones in the 
whole Maya Lowlands, cover a short time period, approximately 
from 649 to 799, or only 150 years. Retrospective information 
abounds ranging from mythological events deep in the past 
(Schele and Freidel 1990:217-261; Stuart 2005) to early 
historical deeds of former rulers schematically narrated to serve 
as template to current successors. The investigated and excavated 
parts of the site are basically creation of late rulers such as 
K'ihnich Janab'nal Pakal, Kan B'ahlam II, K'an Joy Chitam II, 
K'ihnich Ahkul Mo’ Nahb' III, Upakal K'inich, Kan B'ahlam III 


and Kuk” Bahlam III, and a retrospective history of 184 years 
is known only from later inscriptions. 


There are two mentions of the b'ak(V)/ main sign as toponym, 
both of them coming from inscriptions outside of Palenque, 
and this can be an important clue to its reference. The first is on 
Tortuguero Monument 6 (E2-F2) where it happens to be in a 
very interesting context. After the narration of war campaigns, 
and three years later then his accession B'ahlam Ajaw was 
the main actor in an undeciphered event which was the re- 
enactment of a similar event in 353 which the text emphasises 
to happened in B'AK-la (Figure 298): 


UH-ti-ya TAN-HA'-B'AK-la 
ubtiy ta[h]n ha’ b'ak(V.)l 
"it happened in/in front of the water (of?) B’ak(V)I” 


In this short clause both the intransitive verb z/£i and the 
locative preposition ta[h]n ha’ indicate that bak(V)/ was a 
concrete place, not just a vague reference to the domain of the 
Palenque rulers. In the translation I put “in the water" and “in 
front of the water”. I think both translations are possible, and 
the same expression occurs several times in the inscriptions 
of Yaxchilan in front of the pa chan toponym where the big 
horseshoe bend of the Usumacinta river makes either “in the 
middle of the water” or “in front of the water” plausible (Martin 
2004a:2). The parallel construction ta[h Jn ch en? clearly makes 
ta[h]n ha’ a good indicator of place names (Stuart 2003:1-2). 
The ruins of Palenque lie among several small rivers, among 
them are the Otolum and the Picota. A descriptive term ta/h] 
n ha’ b'ak(V )l~“in the middle of the water/rivers where the 
herons? Abound?” fits the geographic situation of the site. 


The second record of B'AK-la is on Morales Stela 4 (Figure 
299) where it follows the third coronation of Muwan? Jol Pakal? 
(Martin 2003). The text again is quite explicit: 


yi-chi-NAL K'INICH-KAN-BALAM u-ti-ya BAK- 
la 


yichnal ki[h]nich kan ba[h]lam u[h]tiy b'akV)l 


"in the presence of K'ihnich Kan B'ahlam it happened 
[at] Bak(V)I” 


In this clause the subordinate ruler presumambly wanted to 
emphasise the exact place of his accession, and it is totally 
improbable that he just indicated in a vague reference that 
the event happened somewhere in the polity which was called 
B'ak(V)l. Therefore this text says the accession was undertaken 
in the presence of the Palenque ruler, and most probably the 
toponymic reference is there to indicate the exact location of 
the event, that is, in the seat of Kan B'ahlam II, in Palenque. 


Tortuguero Monument 6 and Morales Stela Á were dedicated in 
the second half of the 7* century hinting at that at least during 
this period of time the elite from a wider region referred to 
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Figure 300 Toponym Incorporation (Drawings by Stephen D. 
Houston, Thomas Barthel, Ian Graham and Barbara Fash) 


Palenque as bak(V)/. The royal family of Tortuguero claimed 
the Palenque emblem glyph but probably never used it for 
Tortuguero itself, which was rather called K'ahk' Witz or Tire 
Mountain; a possible reference to the majestic Macuspana 
volcano behind the site.!ó 


Palenque's geographical location on a plateau criss-crossed by 
several rivers and streams such as Picota, Motiepa, Otolum, 


'6 This situation is very similar to the formerly confusing relations between 


Tikal and Dos Pilas. Nowadays, due to the discovery of new texts from the latter 
site it is known that a dynastic split happened but this did not annul the right 
to use an emblem glyph whose main sign was always referring to the greater site 
of Tikal, or some specific locale within it (Stuart and Houston 1994:19, 84-92; 
Boot 2002; Guenter 2003). 
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Piedras Bolas etc. (see Barnhart 2007) makes it possible that 
different internal areas of the site were named close to the 
rivers. An example would be Lakam Ha, a reference to the 
most important river of the site and also to the surrounding area 
which became the royal precinct at least from the 5" century. 
Thus B'ak(V)l could have referred to the plateau, or originally 
to the first settlement on the plateau. The location of Toktahn is 
completely speculative and without new inscriptions it remains 
so. It is equally possible that it was outside of the area designated 
as B’ak(V)I or the plateau, however it is more plausible that it 
was some earlier plaza centre within the site, especially because 
rulers were active in both Toktahn and Lakam Ha according 
to retrospective inscription: Butz’aj Sak Chik was probably 
returning back to Lakam Ha’ in 490 while K’an Joy Chitam I 
was participating in an o&zel ritual in Toktahn in 496. It is thus 
more probable that the two places were close enough to each 
other and movement was possible back and forth of them, even 
for a six-year-old child. 


Palenque certainly had inner divisions, which are much 
more apparent in other sites, attested both by epigraphic and 
settlement pattern studies (Dos Pilas, Tikal, Copan-see Stuart 
and Houston 1994; Wagner 2005). Guillermo Bernal Romero 
and Benito Jesús Venegas Durán (2005) suggested a division 
of at least twelve familiar compounds in Palenque during the 
Late Classic Period. Although this proposal is based on an 
incorrect decipherment of the names of a group of deities as 
designation of the Palenque royal family (b’alun chan yon?/ 
yok in? waklajun yon?/yokin? balun tz akb'u ajaw), Palenque 
had other toponyms mentioned in the inscriptions, most of 
them referring to buildings while others probably to parts of 
the site. 


The inhabitants of Group IV may refer to themselves as aj sik ab’ 
and though it is possible that this is a title, or refers to a site 
outside of Palenque, it is equally conceivable that once it was 
the name of the area where the group was situated. Also, David 
Stuart and Stephen Houston (1994:84) identified the toponym 
Yehmal Kuk’ Lakam Witz or “Descending Quetzal Big Hill 
which probably referred to the ‘large hill looming behind 
the Cross Group. Indeed, this particular toponym behaves 
syntactically as many other which precede directly another 
toponym which usually occurs alone: ye[h ]mal k uk lakam witz 
lakam ha’ chan ch'e'n (Temple 18 Doorjamb D17-19). 


Similar sequences were identified in Dos Pilas, Tikal, Naranjo, 


El Cayo and Copan (Figure 300): 
K’IN-NAL-HA’ ?-HA’ (Dos Pilas Stela 8 H6-I6) 


9-TZ'AK-b'u-?-NAL CHAN-CH'EN MUT-la (Tikal 
Stela 31 H21-G24) 


6-IK” ? HUN-NAL pe-ke SA-li (Naranjo Stela 24 
B8-B9) 


TAN-na-CH'EN-na YAX-a-ku la-HA’ YAX-ni-la (El 
Cayo Altar 4 I'3-4) 


Figure 301 pa-ka-b'u-la and pi-pi-a as emblem glyph main signs 
(Drawings by Anonymous) 


Figure 302 Pomona Panel of the 96 Glyphs (Drawing by 


Anonymous) 


Figure 303 Pomona Door Jamb 3 (Drawing by Christian Prager) 
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UH-ti-ya ?-pi- CHAN-na CH'EN-na 3-wi-ni-ti-ki 
(Copan Stela 10 C9-D10) 


u-ti-ya 3-TE'-TUN-ni-chi-ku-NA B' (La Corona Ball 
Player Panel 1 F3-F4) 


The interpretation of these longer sequences is difficult, however 
it is more probable that they contain at least two different 
toponyms which were conceptualised similarly as proven by 
the term chan-ch’e’n. Sometimes they were interpreted as full 
names ofa site, however this is unlikely as their use is much more 
frequent separately and one toponym is always more widely used 
than the other. In the case of Tikal, Naranjo and Copan one 
toponym serves as the main sign of the emblem glyph, and most 
probably in the case of El Cayo, Palenque and Dos Pilas the later 
toponym (Yax Nil, Lakam Ha and ?-Ha) are referring to a wider 
area than the syntactically preceding toponym. Nevertheless this 
is nota rule as the cases of Calakmul and Copan show: both ux 
Te’ Tun and ?-pi are referring to a wider area than Chik Nahb’ 
and Ux Wintik, respectively. 


As a conclusion, I suggest that B'ak(V)l was not the name 
of the Palenque polity but the origin place of a royal family 
who had given rulers to Palenque, Tortuguero and later to 
Comalcalco. The Palenque emblem glyph main sign is a par 
excellence toponym most probably referring to the river-crossed 
high plateau on which the archaeological site was built. Lakam 
Ha could have referred originally to the Otolum River, while 
Toktahn could have been an earlier part of the site. Mat(V)wil 
was a mythological toponym which was appropriated by one 
branch of the royal family seated in Palenque. It is very difficult 
to know whether B'ak(V )l ever referred to a wider area and this 
cautions epigraphers in interpreting emblem glyphs main signs 
as polity names.” 


4, Pomona-another site which is less known archaeologically 
than its neighbours; however the inscriptions are very 
informative about the toponymic function of emblem glyphs. 
Two emblem glyphs are used in Pomona, and compared to other 
sites; both are recorded in toponymic expressions in local and 
foreign texts. All of the inscriptions of the site come from the 
Late Classic Period, and form roughly two sets of monuments, 
one dedicated in 692 (9.13.0.0.0) and the other in 9.18.0.0.0 
(790). Middle-seventh century information about Pomona also 
derives from Palenque inscriptions, but all other mentions of the 
site appear in monuments of the Late Classic Period. 


The emblem glyphs in question are K'UH-pa-ka-b'u-la-AJAW 
and K'UH-pi-pi-a-AJAW (the second was deciphered in David 
Stuart and Stephen Houston 1994:46, 49; Figure 301). Both 
of them are toponyms and their etymology and their use in 
the inscriptions confirm this. The pa-ka-b'u-la sequence can 
be transcribed as pakb’ul and translated as ‘Place where the 
(Wooden) Lintels Abounds’ or ‘Place where the Sugarcane 


17 Alexander Tokovinine (2006) arrived to similar interpretations about the 


various toponyms in the inscriptions of Naranjo. According to him people from 
Naranjo identified themselves (and by others) as Huk Tzuk, while the site itself 
was called Maxam. The emblem glyph main sign (Saa/) distinguished the rulers 
and gods of Naranjo from other Huk Tzuk sites and was originally the name 
ofa temple in the site. The kings of Naranjo additionally identified themselves 
with the mythological place Wak Kab' Nal. 
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Figure 304 TAB’-yi-ya pa-ka-b’u (Piedras Negras Stela 12, drawing 
by David Stuart) 


Figure 305 UH-ti-ya pi-pi-a (Pomona Hieroglyphic Panel 1, 
drawing by Peter Mathews) 


Figure 306 TI -tzi-la and tz'a-le-ji-ya (Pomona Hieroglyphic Panel 
7, drawings by Peter Mathews) 


Figure 307 yo-ki-b'i and K'IN-ni as emblem glyph main signs 
(Drawings by David Stuart) 


Abounds (Lacadena and Wichmann 7.4.:25-26). It occurs 
twice as a toponym, once in the inscriptions of Pomona (Panel 
of the 96 Glyphs K6-L8, reconstructed by Peter Mathews 
2007:64; Figure 302) and in Piedras Negras (Stela 12 D8). 


In the first case it is in a clause ending a retrospective narrative 


with the dedication of the panel itself (Figure 303): 


yu-xu-lu-ji K'AN-na-TUN-ni u-pu-wa u-?-wo-jo 
UH-ti-ya CHAK-ICH’AK-KAB’-EK’-pa-ka-b’u-la 


yuxul[u]i ka[h]n tun upuw u-? woj uhtiy chak i[h]ch ak 
kab’ ck’ pakb'ul 


“he has carved the bench, he ?-ed the ? glyph, it 
happened at Chak Ihch'ak Kab’ Ek’ Pakb'ul” 
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Figure 308 T5-TUN-ni 
(Drawing by John 
Montgomery) 


Figure 310 Panel from Chancala (Drawing by Christian Prager) 


Here, Pakb'ul is behaving like other toponyms and it is 
preceded by another place name which is also recorded on 
another Pomona panel now in the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
(Mathews 2007:67). Here in this text it follows the antipassive 
ha-i K'AL-li-wi ka-b'a sequence which can be transcribed and 
translated as hai k’aliw kab’~“it was she who tied the earth” 
followed by the toponym Chak Ihch'ak Kab’ Ek’ or 'Red/Great 
Jaguar Paw Earth Star’ (Figure 304). As both inscriptions came 
from the main plaza of Pomona it is not impossible that this was 
the name of this area of the site. 


Stephen Houston first brought the example from Piedras 
Negras Stela 12 to the attention of epigraphers in another 
context (see Houston ef al. 2000b:101). It is a retrospective 
mention narrating events in the middle of the 6" century and a 
visit to Pomona written as T’AB’-yi-ya pa-ka-b’u-la or t'ab [a] 


yli]y pakb'ul~‘got gone to Pakb'ul (Figure 305). 


The other emblem glyph is used as a toponym in Pomona as on 
Panels 1 and 3 where it follows the root intransitive verb uhti 
in winikhab’ ceremonies indicating that the ritual happened 
in Pipa or Pip Ha (Figure 306). The etymology of this place 
name is difficult to unravel as the only possible word in Maya 
languages is Yukatek pip meaning ‘fat or a kind of bird’ (Barrera 
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Figure 309 Yokib' as toponym (Drawing by Stephen D. Houston) 


Vázquez 1980). However, it could have been easily the name of 
the Usumacinta River, or a part of it flowing close to Pomona. 
There is a diachronic distribution of the two emblem glyph 
main signs. Pipa'/Ha' is restricted to dated contexts before the 
7* century (but one in Panhale Stela 1, a monument dated to 
830), while Pakb'ul is used after the 7^ century, save the earliest 
mention of it in the 1* century AD (retrospectively). 


There are at least two other toponyms in the inscriptions of 
Pomona on Panel 8 connected to the 9.8.0.0.0 and 9.9.0.0.0 
period-ending ceremonies. The first one is spelled TT'-tzi-la 
while the second is tz'a-le, very probably naming either site areas 
or different sites (Figure 307). A similar pattern of winikhab’ 
celebration and various toponyms are attested on Tikal Stela 31 
and Dos Pilas Stela 15. 


While it is hypothetical the evidence shows that in Pomona, 
similarly to Palenque, the entire site's name was formed by the 
-ul toponymic suffix in connection to a river area which was 
called Pipa'/Ha: It is not inconceivable that the ruling royal 
family of the 7^ century claimed descent from two separate 
lines of ancestors. One is connected to Pakb'ul and the other 
is to Pipa'/Ha, a correlation which can be made in the cases of 
Yaxchilan and Bonampak. 


5, Piedras Negras-there are at least two emblem glyphs used 
by the rulers of the site and both occur in toponymic formulas 
(Stuart and Houston 1994:31-33; Zender 2002:170-176; Stuart 
2003). The emblem glyphs are K'UH-yo-ki-b'i-AJAW and 
K'IN-ni-AJAW (Figure 308) while the toponym in question 
is T5-TUN-ni (Figure 309). The more frequent emblem glyph 
is yokib’ a derived noun with the possible meaning ‘canyon, 
entrance' (Stuart and Houston 1994:31). On contemporary 
monuments it is the only emblem glyph main sign without the 
k'ubul adjective as in Piedras Negras Stela 29 or on the early 
lintels of Yaxchilan. Its first occurrence with the k’uhul adjective 
is found on Piedras Negras Stela 34 dated to 652. 


Its occurrence in toponymic formula is restricted to the text 
of Piedras Negras Altar 1 (Figure 310). The first one (H2-I2) 
is a mythological event as the date indicates (9.0.0.0.0 before 
the 13.0.0.0.0 of the ‘Creation’), however the text maintains 
that u/hjtiy yokib’ chan ch'e'n-'it already happened at Yokib’ 
sky-cave’ (see drawing in Stuart and Houston 1994:34). The 
next occurrence is probably connected to a burial ritual where 
one Piedras Negras ruler, Yo'nal Ahkul dies (ochb ihaj) and its 
funeral ceremony is looked over by a certain Uh? B'ahlam with 
(yitaj) other dignitaries. The date of the death is connected 
to the 8.13.0.0.0 (297) period ending ceremony and the text 


Figure 311 K'UH-?-AJAW and K'UH-PA'CHAN-na-AJAW 
(Drawings by Ian Graham) 


ascertains that it happened in Yokib’ (u/h Jtiy yokib’ chan ch en; 
see Stuart and Houston 1994:34, Houston et al. 2003:225). 
Both contemporary and later monuments use Yokib' as an 
emblem glyph main sign and a toponym at the same time. 


After the almost fifty-year gap in the inscriptional record of 
Piedras Negras, Stela 25 was dedicated in 608, at the beginning 
of the Late Classic Period. The ruler's royal name K'ihnich 
Yo'nal Ahkul in itself not new according to retrospective texts; 
however, he used only the K'IN-ni-AJAW emblem glyph 
without the k'uhul adjective. From that moment on, all rulers 
of the site used both emblem glyphs, although K'IN-ni-AJAW 
was rarely combined with k “hul. Also, this is the time period 
when K'IN-ni-a or K'IN-NAL sequence show up in the 
inscriptions of other sites (Grube, Martin, and Zender 2002:TI- 
25). 'Ihe last one identifies a captive on Palenque Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1 as aj ki[h]nal, but most mentions come from the 8^ 
century as K'IN-ni-a and Aj-K’IN-ni-a. There is an indirect 
connection between this toponym and the rulers of Piedras 
Negras, namely one of the captured saja/ in Palenque was a 
subordinate of K'ihnich Yo'nal Ahkul II (Zender 2002:175). 


A third toponym is frequent in the inscriptions of Piedras 
Negras and El Cayo (Stuart 2003, Stuart 200a). It consists of 
the undeciphered T5 (Jaguar Paw) logogram and ends in TUN- 
ni/tun~‘stone’ a perfect reference of Altar 4 of Piedras Negras 
as was first shown by Stuart (2003). The mentions of T5 Tun 
are very late: they occur on Piedras Negras Throne 1 (785) and 
El Cayo Panel 1 (775), and contrary to David Stuart (2003) 
I maintain that there is no reason to suggest that T5 Tun was 
founded in the Early Classic Period. 


Indeed, the position of Altar 4, probably in front of Structure 
O-12, in the intersection of a line drawn between Structures 
O-13 and O-7 (Weeks, Hill and Golden 2005:23) makes it 
plausible that T5 Tun was the name of the most recent built 
centre of Piedras Negras, the East Court area. This particular 
toponym is connected to the last three rulers of Piedras Negras 
whose monuments are all stand on/in front of buildings 
surrounding the East Court. 


Interestingly, the use and frequency of the three toponyms 
mirror the pattern of monument dedication and site 
construction in Piedras Negras. The earliest inscriptions, both 
within the site and outside it, even retrospective ones, refer to 
Yokib' which could have been the area around the Southern 
Court Plaza, the oldest construction group in Piedras Negras 
(Houston et al. 1998a, b, 1999, 20002, b, 2001, 2003). It is from 
here where the royal family originated itself, although latter on 
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Figure 312 TAN-HA'-PA'CHAN-na (Yaxchilan Lintel 25, drawing 
by Ian Graham) 


Figure 314 Yaxchilan Stela 4 (Drawing by Carolyne Tate) 


they rebuilt the Western Court Area and the royal palace was 
certainly stayed there during the whole Late Classic Period. 
Kihn HA, as Marc Zender (2002:175) suggested, could have 
referred to the hot sweat baths in Piedras Negras, while T5 Tun 
was most probably the name of the latest built East Court. 


An alternative proposal is that the K'IN-AJAW emblem glyph 
and the K'ihn Ha toponym referred to another dynasty residing 
in a different site. An inscription from Chancala may indicate 
this solution to be correct (Figure 311): 


K'AN-na u-? ?-ta Aj-AJAW-K'IN 
kanu ? ?-Vt kilh Jn ajaw 
This short inscription names an individual who wears the 


undeciphered headband bird title with the ki/h]n ajaw title. 


If this is a local mention, then it is possible that Chancala 


The Classic Maya Western Region 


Figure 315 Yaxchilan Stela 7 (Drawing by Ian Graham) 


was the original K'ihn Ha' and this would explain both the 
archaeological frontier discovered in the Chancala Valley 
(Liendo Estuardo 2007) and the frequent capture of individuals 
from Kihn Ha recorded in Palenque’s inscriptions. As a 
conclusion, the two emblem glyphs of Piedras Negras were used 
as toponyms and they could have referred to different areas of 
the site itself, or indeed two separate sites. 


6, Yaxchilan-a site which has also two emblem glyphs, one 
recently deciphered by Erik Boot (2004) and Simon Martin 
(20042) as KUH-PA'CHAN-AJAW, while the other is still 
undeciphered K'UH-?-ji-AJAW (Figure 312). Various persons 
dealt with the chronological and spatial distribution of the 
Yaxchilan emblem glyphs (Mathews 1988 [1997]:68; Schüren 
1992). Mathews concluded that the distribution of the emblem 
glyph main signs shows only two patterns, PA CHAN is the 
only one mentioned in other sites, while ?-ji is connected to 
women. 


Schüren (1992) went further in his investigation and proposed 
the existence of two separate sites, PA CHAN and ?-ji, and also 
suggested that at least two women, Ix Pakal and Ix Chak Chami 
from ?-ji married into the royal family of PA'CHAN. This 
resulted in the joining of the two polities during the reign of 
Itzamnaj B'ahlam III who in his inscriptions back projected this 
political situation into the past. Finally, he noted the unlocated 
Laxtunich as the possible ?-ji (Schüren 1992:37). 


As an alternative to these interpretations, there is enough 
evidence now to suggest that both emblem glyphs were used 
simultaneously in El Zotz in the 5" century pointing to the 
possibility of the origin of the Yaxchilan dynasty!”. Also, David 
Stuart (2007b:31) has recently shown that there were two 
dynastic counts in Yaxchilan (as recorded on Dos Caobas Stela 
1): one counting 15 rulers from Yopat B'ahlam who was a k uhul 
pa chan ajaw and an other counting more than 20 rulers from a 
K'ubul ?- [ji ]-ajaw. Interestingly, the two numbers are different 
(thus may involve sometimes different persons) and it is possible 
that Itzamnaj B'ahlam III (to whom the count refers) was indeed 
the first with whom the counts joined. 


Nevertheless, the El Zotz origin makes it likely that neither 
PA'CHAN nor ?-ji was a place name referring to Yaxchilan 
or another site in the region but to locales in Peten. For the 
Late Classic Period PA'CHAN could have become the local 


5 This idea was suggested by David Stuart (in Houston 2000:173; Houston 
et al.:2003:236; email by David Stuart, 4 August, 2005). 
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Figure 316 Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway III, Step 3 (Drawing by 
Ian Graham) 


Figure 318 K'UH-xu-ka-la-NAH-AJAW^wa (Drawing by Peter 
Mathews) 


toponym in Yaxchilan as it is mentioned twice as such on Lintel 
25 (talh ]n ha’ pa chan and yo[h]l ta[h]nal talh Jn ha’ pa chan] 
and referred as the kab -ch'e'n of Itzamnaj B'ahlam III (Figure 
313). 


There are indications that Yaxchilan had its own internal parts 
with different toponyms. As David Stuart pointed out there is 
a third emblem glyph connected to one ruler (Itzamnaj B'ahlam 
II) of the site which can be read as kuhul muwan ajaw and is 
mentioned on an unprovenanced hieroglyphic stairway block 
possibly coming from El Chorro (Stuart 2007b:39; Figure 314). 
On Yaxchilan Stela 4 (Figure 315) a Muwan bird is topped 
with a PA'CHAN glyph probably indicating a specific place 
within Yaxchilan (Stuart 2007b:4). A similar iconographic 
representation occurs on the back of Stela 7 and on Step III of 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 3 where a place name probably read Ahin 
Ha’ was carved on the base of the monuments indicating where 


the events happened (Figures 316 and 317). 


Other indications of intersite toponyms can be extracted from 
royal titles which are seldom interpreted as containing place 
names. Yaxun B'ahlam III, Itzamnaj B'ahlam II, Yaxun B'ahlam 
IV and Itzamnaj B'ahlam IV all have their specific title occurring 
only with them and only in Yaxchilan. Yaxun B'ahlam III has aj 
wak tuun, Itzamnaj B'ahlam III has aj kan patam te” and Yaxun 
B'ahlam IV has aj yax chopat. They are difficult to translate, 
however it is not inconceivable that they referred to specific 
parts of the site connected to each ruler. 


In Yaxchilan, a complex pattern emerges concerning the use of 
emblem glyph main signs. Originally the Yaxchilan emblem 
glyphs named places in the region of El Zotz, but later on a 
migrating royal branch brought them to Yaxchilan. Also, there 
is a small hint that they referred to two different royal families 
and PA CHAN was more important for the rulers of Yaxchilan. 
There are candidates for local place names in the inscriptions of 
Yaxchilan designating various areas of the site, or the site itself, 
however, for the Late Classic Period PA CHAN became the 
more encompassing toponym among several others. 


7, Ak'e-Xukalnah-both emblem glyphs were connected to 
known sites, Bonampak and Lakanha, by epigraphers in the 
past (Mathews 1980), however, recent investigation rather 
shows that the situation was much more complex than simple 
one-to-one correspondence (Sachse 1996; Beliaev and Safronov 
2004). Indeed, Sachse (1996) drew attention to the fact that 
originally Bonampak had the Xukalnah emblem glyph, while 
Beliaev and Safronov (2004) accepted that Xukalnah originally 
was the emblem glyph of Lakanha and Ak'e named an unknown 


site in the region. 


The Ak'e emblem glyph is always written with two syllabograms 
a-k'e (Figure 317) and it combines with ajaw and k uhul (this 
occurs the first time on the redated Sculptured Stone 2 in 605; 
Bíró 2007). The spelling of Xukalnah is more varied, however 
in most cases it is written with the syllabograms xu-ka-la and 
the logogram NAH for ‘house’ (Figure 318). It also stands 
with k whul, ajaw and also with the agentive prefix aj. Neither 
emblem glyph main sign appears in toponymic formula nor are 
they used with the chan-ch e n difrasismo. 


The rulers of Bonampak used the Xukalnah emblem glyph as 
their own during the Late Classic Period meanwhile the name 
of the site or a part of it was Usij Witznal as was deciphered 
recently by David Stuart (200a). Unfortunately, in the 
inscriptions of Lakanha, Xukalnah is the only emblem glyph 
and it refers to a sajal whose son later became the ruler of 
Bonampak. 


There are various other place names in the Selva Lacandona 
area whose rulers used the xukalnah ajaw title: bubul ha’ 
(probably Ojo de Agua), saklakal, (payal) jukub’, Knot-Site 
and fa mentioned in various inscriptions (Beliaev and Safronov 
2004). This complex political situation is very similar to that 
of Tikal and Dos Pilas, or to that of Palenque, Tortuguero and 
Comalcalco. The only pair where epigraphers had a detailed 
story about the use of the same emblem glyph in different places 
indicates that one royal family was split in two and one branch 
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migrated to a new place where it continued to use the original 


emblem glyph. 


I think the most plausible and simple interpretation is to suggest 
the existence of two royal dynasties, Xukalnah and Ak’e that had 
their seats in different sites. Originally Xukalnah might have 
been Lakanha, the site with the greatest construction area and 
very early monuments. During the Late Classic Period various 
members of this dynasty claimed the xukalnah ajaw emblem 
glyph, among them the rulers of Bonampak and Ojos de Agua. It 
is therefore not exactly clear which xukalnah ajaw is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Yaxchilan when additional information 
is omitted. Also, there are indications that the branches of the 
Xukalnah dynasty had less than friendly relations among each 
other as indicated by the ongoing conflicts of the lords of usij 
Witznal with the rulers of the Knot-Site. 


8, Other emblem glyphs-There are other full emblem 
glyphs in the region, though they appeared with the k'uhu/ 
adjective only after the 8" century. This can be a problem of 
documentation because a substantial amount of monuments are 
unprovenanced or the sites are not even surveyed yet. The most 
important dynasties were the lords of lakamtun (El Palmar), 
saktz i, wak a-? (Santa Elena), ama-?-la (Moral), naman (La 
Florida), chan (Chinkultic), chak kuh? (Chinikiha), peptun (La 
Mar), pomoy and b'u[h]ktun.” Interestingly, one of the most 
frequently mentioned emblem glyphs in the region, Sak Tz 
never appears with the &’uhul adjective, which can be due to 
the lack of more monuments from the site itself. 


La Florida, El Palmar and Chinkultic all had their full emblem 
glyphs, while Chinikiha and La Mar, though their lords were 
ajaw, never had the k uhul adjective. In the case of La Mar there 
is good evidence to suggest that it was a subordinate site during 
the Late Classic Period to various other polities such as Palenque 
and Piedras Negras, while Chinikiha’s importance is absolutely 
unknown and it is not impossible that it was a subordinate of 
Pomona or Palenque. Lakamtun, Wak'a-?, Ama-?-la, Peptun 
and Pomoy all stands with the aj agentive prefix though 
neither of them occurs with any of the toponymic markers in 
the inscriptions. 


VI.3.3 Discussion 


The distinction between emblem glyphs with k’uhul and 
without that adjective is much more nuanced in the Western 
Maya Region than elsewhere. The region of Southern Campeche 
has only two full emblem glyphs, k whul kanul ajaw and &'ubul 
BAT ajaw, the first one maybe pertaining to an intrusive 
dynasty to the region, while the second one could have been 
the most important dynasty before and after the apogee of the 
Snake lords (Martin 2005: Grube 2005). Interestingly, all other 
toponymic titles are in connection with ajaw, nevertheless there 
are indications that other well-known titles existed in the region 
such as aj k uhun, ti’ sak hun, a nab" and sajal. 


During the Late Classic Period and beyond, there is no 


1. Various authors suggested these names and identifications, a good summary 
of them in the works of Marc Zender (2002) and David Stuart (200a). 


The Classic Maya Western Region 


indication that lords with toponymic titles formerly without 
k uhul had acquired the right to use this adjective. The Peten 
region shows a similar pattern: various ancient dynasties with 
full emblem glyphs from the 5" century on and a complex 
array of sites all using toponymic titles. Nevertheless, most of 
the emblem glyph main signs refer to the sites themselves such 
as Tikal (Mutul or Yax Mutul), Yaxha (Yax Ha’), Ucanal (Kan 
Witznal), Naranjo (Saal), Pusilha (Un?), Altun Ha (?), Motul 
de San Jose (Ik or Ik’ Ha’), Zapote Bobal (Hix Witz), El Peru 
(Waka’ or Wak Ha), Ixtutz (Kab'al?), Ixkun (Julpi), Sacul (Jul), 
Xunantunich (Kat Witz), Nakum (?) and Yotz. Also, there are 
various sites where there is no k uhul in the titles of ajaw, such 
as Xultun, Topoxte, Rio Azul, Bital, Kokom etc. Only in certain 
cases, there is evidence that the local toponym was different 
from the one in the emblem glyph main sign like Caracol whose 
name was Ux Witz Ha’ whereas its emblem glyph was k uhu/ 
k'antu mak. 


Although the literature talks about a post-800 “balkanization, 
it is only in the case of Tikal that there is evidence about the 
splitting of the dynasty during the 9" century. The situation 
in the Petexbatun Region is very similar to the Peten one, 
namely there are various dynasties whose emblem glyph main 
sign is similar to their toponyms such as Seibal, Tamarindito 
and Altar de Sacrificios. In the case of Machaquila, Tres Islas 
and Cancuen it is not possible to say if there was any difference 
between the emblem glyph main sign and the local toponym. 
The rulers of Dos Pilas and later Aguateca claimed their origins 
from Tikal, however, settled down in separate cities which were 
not much inhabited before their arrival. In the same region, it is 
conspicuous the lack of inscriptions commissioned by secondary 
nobles; however Dos Pilas and Cancuen rulers represented them 
on very late monuments. 


The Southeast Region is a bit understudied in respect of 
toponyms but it is known that Copan’s emblem glyph was a 
chan-ch'e'n and Copan rulers may took their origin from Ux 
Witz Ha’ or Caracol as has recently been suggested by David 
Stuart (2007c). Only two place names stand in the inscriptions 
of Copan with the chan/kab -ch en difrasismo: the emblem 
glyph main sign and ux witik (Schele and Looper 2004:358). 
Sometimes the Ux Witik place name appears without the 
number 3 (or 4) simply as witik or &'ubul witik (Schele and 
Looper 2004:359). 


From the earliest inscriptions, both place name stands in 
toponymic formula, sometimes in the same texts, however, 
Ux Witik never stands as the main sign of a full emblem 
glyph. It is therefore more probable that the Copan main sign 
emblem glyph referred to a place from where the royal dynasty 
originated. This hypothesis is in contradiction with the origin 
of Yax K’uk’ Mo’ from Ux Witz Ha’ (Stuart 2007c). Indeed, it 
is equally possible that ?-pi referred to a minor area of Caracol, 
one part of this larger site, and therefore it became important 
to indicate Ux Witik as the locale of the new dynasty. 


From the above list, it can be concluded that in the majority 
of the cases the emblem glyph main sign were place names. 
They are formed by various ways such as using the suffixes -//, 
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-ul and -al (Pakb'ul, Mutul, Kanul, Mahsul, B’ak(V)I, Saal)”; 
describing natural phenomena like ha — water (Pip Ha, Kihn 
Ha, Popo' Ha, Wak Ha, Yax Ha, Ik' Ha' and Itz Ha, though see 
the arguments of Boot 2005 above), and witz~‘hill, mountain’ 
(Kan Witznal, Kat Witz, Hix Witz, Witz Nal) and tun~‘stone’ 
(Lakamtun) and chan sky' (Pachan). Other elements are much 
rarer such as #ah- “house” like in Xukalnah. 


Toponymic titles contain frequently the same elements such 
as Ux Witz Ha, Bub'ul Ha, Lakam Ha, Chak Ha, K'ihn Ha, 
"Dragon-Ha, Ahin-Ha, Yax Nil, Buhktun, Peptun, Ux Te’ Tun, 
K'ihnich Pa Witz, and still other geographical phenomena like 
Chik Nahb’ etc. There is no difference between mythological, 
site area and main sign emblem glyph place names as is shown 
by the examples of Matwil, Ho’ Janab’ Witz, Mo’ Witz, Tukun 
Witz, Wak Kab’ Nal, Wak Chan Nal, Wak Hix Nal, Wak Chan 
Muyal Nal/Witz or Nah Ho’ Chan. 


From this rather short list and comparison, my conclusion is 
that emblem glyph main signs were toponyms and they were 
referring to very specific places such as mountains, rivers or just 
one part of a river, or buildings and other natural phenomena. 
They were the same as other toponymic titles and evidence 
proves that originally there was no difference among full 
emblem glyphs and toponymic titles. The rulers of Tikal, 
Calakmul, Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan, Tonina, Xukalnah, Ake, 
Naranjo, Copan etc. all used their emblem glyph main signs as 
toponyms and without the k uhu/ adjective in the Early Classic 
Period. In Tikal, Naranjo and Piedras Negras, it is probable 
that the emblem glyph main signs referred to a part of the 
site. Specifically in Naranjo and Piedras Negras those main 
signs from the earliest periods indicated concrete sites of royal 
ceremonies. 


Conceptually, all of the toponyms were chan-ch e? and the only 
difference is more chronological than real, namely from the 5^. 
6" centuries a substantial part of them stands in toponymic titles 
with the k whu/ adjective. This chronological change, however, 
cannot be equated with a geographical differentiation, that is 
kuhul x ajaw=polity name and x ajaw=site name. There are 
regional names in the inscriptions such as Ux Te’ Tun, Huk Tzuk 
and Uxlajun Tzuk, Ux Hab' Te' etc (Beliaev 1998). Nevertheless, 
they are rarely forming part of toponymic titles, though 
they frequently stand with the agentive prefix aj- indicating 
someone's origin from a given region which is most of the time 
specified (narrowed down) further with an additional toponym. 


There is no evidence in the inscriptions that emblem glyphs 
functioned as polity names. They were specific places, whole sites 
or site areas, and indicated the origin ofa given royal family. In 
several cases, there was a difference between the emblem glyph 
main sign and the local toponym which has to be explained by 
various ways-it can be that the local toponym referred to a new 
royal seat (as in the cases of Lakam Ha, Ux Witik, ‘Dragon’-Ha, 
Kahk Witz and Chik Nahb’) because of migration, while in 
other cases it can be that they were indicating new additions and 


buildings to an existing place (for example Yokib-K'ihn-Ha-T5 


? Alexander Tokovinine (2007b), Erik Boot (2009) and Carlos Pallán 
(2009:120-122) gave a full list of derivational suffixes for toponyms attested in 
Classic Period inscriptions. 


Tun, or the case of Pip Ha' and Pakb'ul). Still, in another case, 
the formerly different sites histories are so intertwined that even 
in a new place the old toponym is transposed (probably this 
happened in the case of Yaxchilan where there are two dynastic 
counts and three emblem glyphs).?! 


Therefore I propose that emblem glyph main signs are 
toponyms. They label royal houses and their connection to the 
ancestral origin place was very strong as they remained constant 
even if the family moved to another place. In them it is expressed 
pieces of a Classic Period elite conception of territory which 
in connection not only to an actual landscape but to places of 
origin intertwined with codes of legitimacy.” 


VI.4 Titles and the Elite 


During the Classic Period, a bewildering array of titles, were 
used in the inscriptions. With the decipherment of new 
logograms and syllables, new titles (or new readings of formerly 
recognised titles) are discovered. Due to this dynamic situation 
there are various ideas circulating about these titles, about their 
readings, translations, the functions connected to them and 
interpretations concerning what their use and appearance attest 
about political organisation. 


Khristan Villela (1993) based on previous works (Stuart 1984; 
Schele and Freidel 1990:261-305, 328-334; 380; Schele and 
Mathews 1991 [1996]) did a very early and useful treatment of 
the titles. Nevertheless, most of the titles were not deciphered 
during this period or were not transcribed correctly which 
renders Villela’s work out of date with current practice. From 
the second half of the 1990s more special epigraphic work 
concentrated on titles and they added useful data about time 
periods, readings, translations, costume etc. of the holder of 
these titles (Houston and Stuart 2001; Jackson and Stuart 2001; 
Parmington 2003; Beliaev 2004b; Zender 2004). 


In the following I would like to examine two issues. First, there 
is an ongoing confusion about the problems of which one of the 
titles refers to rank, to office and to occupation and I present 
some solutions to this quandary. Second, there is a general 
theory among epigraphers, archaeologists and art historians that 
titles appeared in the Late Classic and reflect a growing number 
of elite population and status rivalry, which in turn, played a 
decisive role in the collapse of Classic Period civilisation. 


VI.4.1 Ranks, Offices, and Occupations 


In social anthropology the concepts of status and rank are 


? As Simon Martin (2005b:12) has eloquently put it: 
It may be our notion ofthe Maya "polity" that is at fault. We need 
a definition that sits comfortably with dramatic-if rare-shifts in 
location, and the transfer of identity and affiliation that affects 
not only places but whole populations. In essence, these emblem 
names seem to label royal houses whose connections to specific 
territories are less intrinsic than habitual. 
? Here I evoke a well-known example from the history of Europe, namely the 
case of the Habsburgs. While they originated from today’s Switzerland, and 
named after a castle there, later they ruled in Austria, Spain and Hungary. 
These new territories were never renamed as Habsburg, though the dynasty 
rarely called itself otherwise. Eventually, the Habsburgs lost their possessions 
in Switzerland, but not their name. Also, the house split into more than one 
branch which kept using the Habsburg name in different territories. 
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quite broadly defined contributing to general problems of 
interpretation. In a stratified society where the distribution of 
resources is uneven, the vertical stratification can be divided into 
social ranks or social classes. Ranks or status could be ascribed 
or achieved. Ascribed status is received by birth, while achieved 
status is received by complaining with several prerequisites, in 
pre-industrialised societies one of the prerequisites is birth in 
an appropriate ascribed status. 


Offices are basically special functions into which persons 
are selected in various ways which are different according to 
cultures. There are a wide variety of selection criteria. In 17" 
century French court society, there were only two ascribed 
status group who had the chance to enter into political offices: 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie while farmers generally did not 
have a chance (Elias 1969 [2005]). However, within the nobility 
ranked status such as grands and non-grands determined the 
offices into which one could apply for. Also, there were several 
ways to occupy an office: by buying it with money, receiving it 
as a gift from the king or competing for it based on educational 
criteria (this last way was favoured almost exclusively by 
industrialised and democratic societies). 


Occupation is basically refers to one’s acquired position in a 
specialised field, in industrial societies achieved after a period 
of training and the acquiring of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Its relevance to Classic Period society is difficult 
to ascertain, however there is data about the existence of 
occupations. 


During the Postclassic Period Northwestern Yucatan 
peninsula social stratification was strong and titles, ranks and 
occupations were well defined and attested widely, especially 
after the Spanish conquest when the assertion of rights made 
the documentation of former status relevant (Roys 1943, 1957; 
Farris 1984; Okoshi Harada 1992a,, b, c, d, 1995, 2000; Okoshi 
Harada and Quezada 1990; Restall 1997, 1998, 2001). 


Colonial and modern sources agree that there were two social 
groups with internal status differentiation. These two groups 
had ascribed status, or a member born into them. One was 
almehenob and the other macewalob’. Neither of them was a 
single layered self-conscious social class, and during the late 
Colonial Period Matthew Restall (2001:353) identified at least 
four layers of almehenob’ and four layers of macewalob’ according 
to variables of socioeconomic status. This late Colonial situation 
was very different from that of the Postclassic period where 
several prerogatives of the elite, especially warfare and religious 
services were unquestioned and uncompromised, while after 
the Spanish conquest, these social tasks were transformed and 
shared with colonial authorities (Farris 1984:227-255). 


It is well known that patronymic groups or chib‘alob’ were the 
cornerstones of Postclassic and Colonial period Yukatek society, 
an important social feature that is not well attested in Classic 
Period inscriptions. Wealth differences, though less marked than 
in the Postclassic period, were still significant to divide society 
into eight layers. During the Colonial period two important 
aspects separated the almehenob’ from the macewalob’: the right 
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to political offices and the family ownership of private parcels 
which were not simply in usufruct (Farris 1984:180). 


One basic distinction within the a/mehenob’ were between the 
upper crust and the three lower layers. While the first can give 
occupants of the offices of b'atab’ and halach winik (or ajaw), 
the other three layers were restricted for lower status offices. 
According to Restall (2001:353-358) in 16 century Yucatan 
4% of the chib alob' were on the first level, while the nobility 
comprised an overall 2096 of the population. 


Offices were indicated by those titles into which almehenob’ 
were seated or elevated (see Mathews and Justeson 1984:228; 
Zender 2004:153-153). Several titles are mentioned into which 
one person could accede such as halach winik, ajaw, aj kin, 
b'atab , nakom etc. all designating specific offices. Also, other 
offices are known which were occupied by almehenob’ such as 
holpop, aj tz'ib! hun, aj kan, aj kuch kab’, aj kul etc. (Restall 
2001:360). 


All these titles were inherently ranked and some of them 
were considered to be necessary to be held by a person who 
wanted to be a halach winik or a b'atab This complex ranking 
of Postclassic period court society is seemingly similar to the 
Classic Period court, however differences abound. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to examine Classic Period titles in light of the 
Postclassic Yukatek data. 


There is no such recorded concept as almehen in Classic Maya 
inscriptions; however, the underlying principle is well attested 
in birth records where in most cases the child of father (mijin) 
and child of mother (a/) lexemes are used, mirroring Postclassic 
Yukatek habit. Individuals who had, among others, the ajaw title 
and non-royal elite members where parentage were recorded 
used this narrative practice. 


There are several titles into which elite persons are seated such as 
kalomte’, ajaw, sajal, aj kuhun, ti’ sak hun, yajaw k abk’, nun and 
the undeciphered ‘headband-bird’ title (Zender 2004; Jackson 
2005). Nevertheless, there are indications that various offices 
were occupied by more than one person at the same time within 
a given political entity, a situation similar to the Postclassic 
Yukatek system. 


There are at least two other titles which are formed by the suffix 
-lel and thus possibly constituted offices: ch’ok and yokte’. The 
first, although seemingly an ascribed status connected to young 
children, sometimes specifically refers to the potential heir of 
a given position (Houston 2009). Therefore it is possible to 
be a ch ok ajaw, a ch'ok sajal etc. Indeed, K'an Joy Chitam II 
recorded his own accession into the office of ‘first or head chok? 
(chumwani ta b'ah ch'oklel) which in this particular case referred 
to the b'ah ch'ok ajaw position, or the office of the position of 
the heir to the throne. 


In the texts of Palenque (The Cross Group Tablets), royal 
persons refer to the office of yoktel which was not only 
connected to children but also to adults. This particular title is 
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not restricted to Palenque and to the kings as it is mentioned 
on Copan Altar K used by a companion of a sajal. 


Within these particular and well attested offices gradations 
occurred which were indicated by the use of the noun bah 
with the meaning of ‘head or first’ in a given sequence. The 
documented bah titles abound: bah ajaw, bah al, bah bak, 
bah kab’, bah bak, bah cheb’, bah ixik, bah headband bird’, 
bah kelem, bah pakal, bah pom, b'ah sajal, bah te’, b'ah tem[ul], 
bah tok’, bah tun, bah tz'am, bah uxul and b'ab wayab’ (see 
Boot 2005:184). 


Among the offices which are explicitly occurring in accession 
statements, only ajaw, sajal, ch ok and the ‘headband bird title is 
listed with bah. Another differentiator was the k wuhu/ adjective, 
which was used only with ajaw and the ‘headband bird, titles. 


There are no explicit indications about the accession into the 
other titles and this makes it very hard to decide whether they 
were offices or rather occupations. Titles such as aj #zihb, 
aj tz ihb al, aj cheb’, aj uxul and chijlam are indicating very 
specialised tasks such as writing, painting, quill mastery, 
sculpting and interpreting, probably all of them involving 
part-time specialisation and long training which resulted in 
the differentiation of bah cheb’ and bah uxul from a simple 
title holder. Other such titles indicate military functions such 
as aj te’ (and bah te’), yajawte’, aj tok’ (and bah tok’), aj pakal 
(and bah pakal), 


The ranking of offices is difficult to clarify, however one criterion 
can be the right to commission monuments in public or in 
private spaces. According to this criteria, the offices of kalomte’, 
ajaw, sajal, aj kuhun, ti’ sak hun, ‘headband bird title, yajawte , 
anab, yajaw ka[h]k” and wayab’ titled persons form a group 
which was the highest echelon of the society. Although other 
titles are documented in monuments, their holders were not able 
to commission their own monuments; they were mentioned but 
did not write their own script. 


From the highest group, however, it is difficult to ascertain 
which offices were ranked higher. This last problem is connected 
to the phenomenon of multiple office holders that is when 
one person holds more than one office at the same time (see 
Zender 2004). Without being complete, I have found the 
following combinations of titles which were connected to the 
same individual at the same period on the same monuments: 
sajal-aj kuhun, sajal-yajaw K'a[b]K , sajal-ajaw, sajal-wayab’, 
ajaw-aj kuhun, ti’ sak hun-aj kuhun, aj kuhun-yajaw ka[h]k5 
aj kuhun-a nab”, combinations of three titles are also known 
such as bah ajaw-yajaw k alh ]k’-sajal and ch'ahom-a nab -sajal. 


Marc Zender (2004c:160-163) shown that in various cases an 
individual went up the ladder of title holding. He also suggested 
the existence of a yajaw k a[h]k -aj kuhun-ti' sak hun order of 
ranked offices. Another method to decide whether a title refers 
to an office has been proposed by Zender (2004c:153), namely 
investigating the numbered wizikbab titles which probably 


5 The pair of aj kuhun and a nab'is on the unprovenanced Yomop stela from 
the Palenque region. This information was kindly pointed out to me by Guido 
Krempel (personal communication April, 2010). 


indicate a time period spent in a particular position. ajaw, sajal, 
and aj kuhun are the three most important titles standing with 
numbered winikhab’, and the elusive ch’ahom title which is 
never mentioned in an accession statement. 


The above schematic presentation is about the Late Classic 
Period, or better said about the 8 century Southern Maya 
Lowlands (with the exception of the Pasion Region and 
the Northeast Peten, where all of the titles are recorded on 
polychrome ceramics instead of monuments in public or private 
spaces). This synchronic view was contrasted by a relatively 
title free era before the 8" century which in turn led to various 
ideas about political and social organisation, and historical 
development during the Classic Period. I critically examine 
these ideas in the following under as the representation of the 
non-royal elite in ‘public monuments, the proliferation of the 
non-royal elite and the devaluation of titles. 


VI.4.2 The Representation of the Non-Royal Elite on Public 
Monuments 


In a School of American Research Advanced Seminar held 
in 1986 epigraphy and archaeology was first combined in 
a synthesis which was published in 1991 (Culbert 1991 
[1996]). The resulting book is the first testament of the idea 
which proposes that from the middle of the 8" century AD the 
non-royal elite gained the privilege to be represented with the 
supreme ruler on ‘public monuments’ and that admission clearly 
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represented the lessening of royal power. 


Other scholars agreed with her that the rulers, heads in a 
formerly centralised realm, tried to share their power which led 
to decentralisation and ultimately to the demise and collapse of 
the Classic Period political system.” 


Although the date is not explicit, the ‘sharing of power’ clearly 
occurred in the second half of the 8? century as the 16" ruler 
of Copan, Yas Pasaj Chan Yopat ruled from 768 till the 8205. 
However there are at least two problems with these assertions. 
First it is not clear what counts as a public monument (these 
are usually the monuments which fit the argument of the 
researcher), and second the time frame needs corrections. 
Also, by the criteria of Linda Schele, namely that monuments 
in the site of the subordinate non-royal elite or in his/her own 
residential compound within the centre of his/her overlord rules 
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As Linda Schele put it in a chapter dealing with the Western Maya Region: 
...cahals had the right from the beginning of the Classic period to 
commission and display monuments recording their own history... 
at their home sites or within their own residential compounds. 
By...751, at Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras cahals are given billing 
with the high kings on public monuments commissioned by the 
kings...this represents a change in political adaption responding 
to growing pressures on central authority from ecological, 
population, and social pressures. (Schele 1991 [1996:87]) 

^ William Fash and David Stuart added that: 

The strong dependence on the charisma and actions of the Classic 

Maya ruler, and the relatively underdeveloped nature of 

hierarchical institutions divorced from kinship lines, meant that it 

was difficult to accommodate the perceived needs and rival claims 
of the competing non-kingly factions...The innovative approaches 
to this problem devised and implemented by the 16 Copan 
ruler indicate a willingness (arguably borne of need) to engage in 
power sharing. unfortunately...[that] culminated in the demise 


of dynastic power at Copan. (Fash and Stuart 1991 [1996]:178) 
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out all the inscriptions of the non-royal elites in Copan, which 
are to be found in thrones or benches within their respective 
residential compounds (for example 9N-82 and 9M-146), to be 


indicative of any change in representational strategies. 


What Linda Schele thought as ‘public monuments’ were 
the freestanding stelae on the central plazas of royal centres 
especially the ones near the supposed royal compound. Even if 
an epigrapher sticks to that apparently narrow definition, the 
process of planting a subordinate’s monument on a plaza was a 
much earlier phenomenon than previously thought. 


In Tonina, one aj kuhun celebrated his accession and a period 
ending in 615 on his own stela, which was the first of various 
monuments produced by non-royal elites in ‘public places. Also 
their importance on the monuments of rulers can be ascertained 
from at least 633 onward, again on a free-standing monument 
there is the mention of the accessions of two non-royal elite 
people (an aj k uhun and a nun). The process is continuing into 
the 7%, 8^ and 9" centuries with public monuments by non- 
royal elites and with public monuments commissioned by rulers 
mentioning the non-royal elite (M.8-682, M.140-697, M.122- 
711, M.136-716, M.p.31-717, M.110-726, M.p.17/44-787). 


The situation in Piedras Negras, one of the two examples cited 
by Schele (1991 [1996]:87), was not at all different. The list 
begins with Stela 26 dated to AD 628 where two captives are 
represented, one is an aj k uhun. The next king then represented 
dignitaries of his father in a public monument (Panel 4-658), 
and that tradition continued showing important subordinates 
interacting with the ruler (Panel 2-667, Panel 7-678, Panel 15- 
706, Panel 3-782). Also kings represented or mentioned their 
ajaw, sajal, aj kuhun or ti’ sak hun on various stelae from the 7^ 
century on (Stela 6-687, Stela 2-697, Stela 5-716, Stela 11-731, 
Stela 40-746, Stela 16-766, Stela 12-795). 


In Yaxchilan, the situation is much more complex and difficult 
to analyse because of the substantial discontinuity in the 
inscriptions. There are two serious gaps: one between 537 
and 613 and another between 613 and 689, and all remaining 
monuments before 688 are relocated or indeed recarved. There 
are evidence that these gaps are due to conquest and the lost 
of independence, although archaeological work is lacking into 
the earlier structures of the site (Mathews 1988 [1997]; Grube 
1999; Martin and Grube 2000). However, the representation of 
secondary nobles in the public monuments of ItzamnAj B'ahlam 
III and its followers is a normal political process, and not an 
exception, in light of the above examples. 


From the above remarks I think it is too early to conclude 
that there was any significant change in the representations 
of non-royal elite on royal public monuments during the 8" 
century, and in turn, this indicates a pressure on the royal line, 
or a kind of power-sharing. On the central lowlands, though 
most of the titles are attested, they are rarely mentioned on 
public monuments (only as captives, save one very early £' sak 
hun on Tikal Stela 8, and another #2’ sak hun and aj kuhun in 
the otherwise subordinate sites of La Corona), however they 
are mentioned on polychrome ceramics and other non-public 
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inscriptions like bones and shells. The real difference is between 
the Northeast Peten and the Western Lowlands, and there is no 
break in the representational strategies in the middle of the 8^ 


century that leads me to question the idea of decentralisation 


and the loss of power by the rulers.” 


VI.4.3 The Proliferation of the Non-Royal Elite 


The second hypothesis is closely connected to the first one and 
posits that from the beginning of the Classic Period (AD 250) 
parallel to the demographic growth of the general population, 
the number of elite grew exponentially and because of the 
underdeveloped hierarchies and the lack of available ranks 
and titles, there was a growing factional competition among 
non-royal and royal corporate groups which first led to the 
share of power and later to the demise of the whole political 
system (Houston 1993). The often-cited models derive from 
Polynesian societies and they run under the name of status- 
rivalry competition (Webster 1999, 2000; 2004; Houston and 
Stuart 2001). 


Here, I do not deal with the veracity of the model itself; 
rather I would like to unravel some problems, especially as 
the inscriptions were used by epigraphers to support its basic 
tenets. Houston and Stuart (2001:73) mentioned the clearest 
exposition of the hypothesis of non-royal elite proliferation." 


There are several problems with data and their interpretation in 
that short citation. First, the assertion that the use of sajal (and 
aj kuhun titles) reflects the use of other non-royal elite titles is 
not just conceptually, but empirically erroneous. It is especially 


26 [n her PhD dissertation Sarah Jackson (2005) made an exhaustive study of 
the geographic and diachronic distribution of five titles (sajal, aj k'uhun, ti’ 
sak hun, yajaw k'ahk' and headband bird titles). Her geographical division is 
different from mine; however her Usumacinta River, Larger Usumacinta River 
and Tabasco regions correspond to the Western Maya Region. According to 
her analysis there is a diachronic distribution of titles ranging from AD 435 
to AD 881 (with some retrospective records). Also, she notes that the only 
major difference in media representation between the royal and non-royal elite 
is the minimal access to own a stela by the latter (only 696). The non-royal 
elite had a high number of inscriptions on doorway architecture (32%) and 
panels/tablets (2696) and on portable objects (2096). What is missing from 
this analysis is the comparison of regional preference for different types of 
monuments that is whether the pattern of non-royal monument type ownership 
refletcs an imitation of royal habits, or not (in Palenque there is no stelae but 
there is a high number of panels/tablets commissioned both by the royal and 
non-royal elite). The distribution of titles indicates a marked regionalism. 7396 
of the mention of the five titles comes from the Western Maya Region which led 
Jackson (2005:150) to suggest the possibility of a political sphere of interaction 
with which I agree. The greatest difference is betweent the Northeast Peten and 
the Western Maya Regions because of the number of inscriptions present (high 
number of inscriptions in both regions): only 9% of the records of non-royal 
elite come from the Northeast Peten, and most of them are on portable objects. 
These quantitative data concur with my qualitative analysis. 
7 Ina longer exposition they write that: 

With scant exception, all references to woman date to the Late 

Classic period (ca. A.D. 600 to 800); all Mesoamerican references 

to sajal date to the same time with a clear unimodal curve, and 

the same holds true for other nonregnal titles. There are several 

ways to interpret these data: (1) the pattern is spurious, reflecting 

little more than a vastly increased sample of monuments from the 

Late Classic; (2) the pattern is real, reflecting a shift in rhetoric...; 

(3) the pattern is real and records the actual institution of new 

kinds of non-regnal nobility. We believe that numbers 2 and 3 are 

closer to the mark...That is, by the Late Classic period nonregnal 

elites had become obtrusive both numerically and rhetorically... 

(Houston and Stuart 2001:73) 
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mistaken when it is examined in the light of the inscriptions of 
the Western Maya Region. 


Also, it is necessary to make a difference between contemporary 
and retrospective accounts embedded in later narratives. The 
first contemporary inscribed monument from the Western 
Maya Region is from 495 and was commissioned by an a 7ab, 
ora non-royal elite member (Houston Panel). Another is from 
the beginning of the 6" century by the same a’7ab’ (Po Panel). 
While the first one is totally glyphic, on the latter one there is 
no difference between the representation of the king and his 
dignitary. From the same region, there are very early monuments 
from the 6" century which were commissioned by yajawte’, 
representing themselves as rulers. 


The first royal inscriptions are from 514 in Tonina, Piedras 
Negras and Yaxchilan and from 649 in Palenque. That is, both 
royal and non-royal elite commissioned their inscriptions 
from the 6" century, at least 100 years earlier than suggested by 
Houston and Stuart (2001). 


The origin of dynasties is only known from retrospective texts 
from all sites, and they (the texts) indicate that most of the 
dynasties were founded (or constructed in the texts) in the 
late 4^ and early 5" centuries. Also, there are indications that 
the dynastic founders came from outside of the region, more 
probably from the Northeast Peten. The retrospective texts are 
coming from the 7"-8" centuries, save an early set of lintels from 
Yaxchilan from the first half of the 6^ century. 


However, the same kind of embedded retrospective indications 
of the founding of non-royal elite ‘lineages’ are known from 
the first half of the 6" century (a yajawte’), and the 8" and 9* 
centuries (sajal and ajaw ‘headband bird’). They record an early 
5^ century foundation of the respective families. This is later 
than the foundation of the royal houses but earlier than the first 
contemporary mention of the non royal elite. 


This indicates that non-royal elite families used the same 
narrative device in roughly the same epoch to signal high status, 
and though I do not deny the status-competition/rivalry, the 
whole political system remained ‘stable’ (without imminent 
collapse) during four centuries. 


Though it is reasonable to assume that the number of the 
non-royal elite grew with the growth of the population of the 
Maya Lowlands (Culbert and Rice 1990), it is much more 
difficult to decide whether their number relative to the royal 
and non-clite population was “obtrusive...numerically Houston 
and Stuart (2001:75) present two figures which show that the 
temporal distribution of saja/ and Aj k uhun titles were parallel 
to the growth of the population. That figure is clearly thought 
provoking, however, in case of the yajawte’ titles the figures 
would be different as these are concentrating in the 6" centuries, 
and they are rarely mentioned in the 8" century. 


Mare Zender (2004c:387-393) supplemented the data 
of Houston and Stuart with the adding of the temporal 
distribution of yajaw k'abk' and ti’ sak hun title holders (and 


some new mentions of sajal and aj &'ubun) and compared 
this to the temporal distribution of dated events from Classic 
Period monuments. His conclusions (Zender 2004:390-391), 
however, are contrary to the interpretation of Houston and 
Stuart (2001). 


Although the growing importance of the non-royal elites are 
well-attested elsewhere archaeologically (in Copan non-royal 
elite masonry structures appear late, around 650; see Webster 
2004:60), their existence is much earlier in the Western Maya 
Region, documented in Palenque Group XVI and Group IV 
built around 450-550 which remained occupied by elite groups 
till the end of the Classic Period (the first had inscriptions from 
the 7? and 8? centuries; see Bernal #.d.a). 


As a final thought the epigraphic and archaeological records 
of the Maya Lowlands are more varied to simply conclude that 
the competition of the non-royal elite with the regnal dynasties 
played a significant role in the collapse. Evidence is on warfare 
among the competing supreme rulers and the disruption it 
caused in the lives of the general population than conflicts 
among the non-royal and royal elites (only one record in texts 


from a period of AD 378 to 909).” 
VI.4.4 The Devaluation of Titles 


Among epigraphers it is well known that the kalomte’ and 
ajaw titles lost their former eminence from the 4005 to the 7^ 


? As Zender notes: 


„there are some strong reasons to consider that a profound 
sampling bias towards large sits and predominantly Late Classic 
surface monuments, coupled with the regionalised genres of Maya 
monumental discourse, and the representational conventions 
affecting depictions and citations of Maya priests, has skewed 
the apparent distribution of non-regnal titles significantly... 
Obviously, the presence of high-status non-regnal elites and 
religious specialists in Middle Classic Maya society of the 5^ and 
6" centuries A.D. must cast at least some doubt on the “nobles’ 
” “popol nah" and other nascent heterarchical models 

predicated o the advent of such individuals only in the mid to 

late 8? century A.D. (Zender 2004:390-391) 
The language of the inscriptions in the Western Maya region and the 
concepts of political vocabulary do not differ substantially from that of the 
Northeast Peten. A salient feature of the textual material of the region is 
the unique emphasis put on the representation of non-royal secondary elite 
individuals. Contrary to views held by various epigraphers, I think that this 
was a political strategy implemented from the beginning of dynastic rule. The 
Western Maya Region rulers’ acceptance to represent their non-royal elite 
companions leads me to suggest the existence of a different way of organising 
political ties. Families of sajal, anab, qj kuhun and ti’ sak hun were influential 
enough to be mentioned in royal inscriptions from the late 5^ century, and 
strangely the first contemporary inscriptions from the region are two short texts 
dedicated by an a’zab’with a formal and narrative style, which remained similar 
through the following centuries. Although in other regions the secondary elite 
rarely appears on inscriptions which are incorporated into buildings or free 
standing monuments, scholars observed that from the 7^ century onward there 
is a sudden surge in their appearance in royal texts. This is partially true in the 
polities of the Southeastern Maya region of Copan and also in the Puuc where 
there is no mention of them before the very late 7^ century. In the Northeast 
Peten, however, their mention mainly comes from painted polychrome ceramics. 
This alone indicates differential artistic styles and considerations but it is very 
difficult to decide what underlying political issues this pattern reflects. In 
this book I offered one possible explanation based on the initial assumption 
of the foreign origin of the important royal families of the region. I call this 
hypothesis ‘politics of incorporation’ which could have been consciously applied 
by the earliest rulers to incorporate the local population. Rather than seeing 
competition between rulers and nobles, a strategic alliance between an initially 
intrusive elite population and local elite is a possible scenario where the creation 
or donation of titles was mutually beneficial. 


revolt 
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century. The first, initially indicating a supreme ajaw who had 
subordinated other ajaw titled persons and was restricted to a 
couple of individuals in the 5^ century became commonplace in 
most of the royal dynasties and also among the non-royal elite 
from the 7^ century. 


The ajaw title, once in itself designating the highest office was 
later referred to any head of a site, and was modified by the 
adjective k whul (sacred, divine) to indicate its former position 
(Houston and Stuart 1996) from the end of the 5* century, but 
the general use of that titled appeared in the 7^ century. 


Nevertheless, both titles were used by independent and 
supreme lords, indeed a kuhul ajaw in subordinate position 
was designated as yajaw (and not “ukuhul ajaw). 


There are several titles, which can be used by supreme rulers and 
the non-royal elite, and a small percentage of them were ascribed 
to supernatural beings. Ch‘ahom and the Late Classic (late 7^ 
century) aj X (stands for a number) bak titles are pertaining to 
the first category, while the untranslated and phonetically not 
at all transparent ‘headband bird-ta’ comprises the latter (Bernal 
n.d.a.; Stuart 2005:134). 


That title is especially interesting as it was used from the 5^ 
century in Copan (Papagayo Step-475) and Quirigua (Stela 
U-480) as one of the foremost of the royal titles. However, from 
the 6^ century it began to be used with the adjective k uhul in 
case of a royal person (Caracol Stela 16-534 with the additional 
winik~‘person ). The title's use concentrated in the Petexbatun 
Region (Seibal Stela 6-771); however, I suggest that as it lost 
its status it became restricted more to the non-royal elite (the 
cause of its loss). 


The loss of status connected to the title began very early 
according to a retrospective monument from Palenque (the Kan 
Tok Tablet-8" century) where it was recorded that non-royal 
elite persons received that title (in a unique combination with 
ajaw) under the watchful eyes of the supreme ruler from the 5^ 
century on. While the ‘headband bird-ta’ title was more attested 
among the non-royal elite from all over the Maya Lowlands 
(Western and Northern Maya region, Petexbatun, Northeast 
Peten) it almost disappeared from royal title-strings. 


The parallel with the development of the ajaw title is interesting. 
Both were used in the same toponymic title connected to the 
so-called Paddler Gods where the two titles are interchangeable 
(na ho’ chan ajaw ox na ho’ chan ‘headband bird’ on Sacul Stela 
1, Ixkun Stela 2 and Tonina Monument 12 in Stuart 2005:134). 


First they were exclusively restricted to supreme rulers, later 
they were used by non-royal elite persons, and the 'royal 
version’ became modified by the adjective & uhul. Both could 
be modified by the ch ok~‘unripe, emergent title/rank and they 
had various gradations. 


Although the reading, meaning and the dutie(s) of the title 
are not known, epigraphers hypothesised a priestly role to its 
wearers (Bernal z.4.a; Stuart 2005). Nevertheless, one mention 
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of it in Tamarindito HS 2 indicates that it was connected to 
military duties (hub uyi utok’ pakal ‘headband bird’ winik~“it 
was defeated the army of the ‘headband bird’ man”). 


Another interesting example for the inflation of a title is the case 
of the untranslated yajawte’. It was rarely used by kings (contrary 
to the general belief of epigraphers), only as their name phrase 


and most of the time connected to the Sun God (/u/yajaw te’ 


kinich- “the spear lord? of the Sun God"). 


However, from the 5* century on it was used by the non-royal 
elite in the Western Maya region founding their own ‘lineages; 
though never connected with the name of the Sun God 
(kinich). It is possible that becoming a yajawte’ of a supreme 
lord was beneficial to both parties: the non-royal elite person 
related to the supreme lord as this latter to the Sun God. It is 
interesting that yajawte’ was more popular in the 5^ and 6" 
centuries than in later periods. I suggest that what happened 
in the case of the yajawte’ title is an inflation of a ruling title 
without its possessor. 


VI.4.5 Final Observations 


The evidence for what I call the proliferation of the non-royal 
elite is tenuous and it is not attested in the inscriptions. Non- 
elite persons were mentioned in different contexts in different 
regions and on different media. They commissioned their own 
inscriptions and their representations on royal monuments 
date from the 5? century in the Western Maya Region but they 
lack such media space in the Northeast Peten. In turn they 
occupied an important place in polychrome ceramics where 
their representations abound and certainly commissioned some 
of those vessels and plates. 


In an article about the political concepts of Classical Nawatl, 
Rudolf von Zantwijk (1990) examined the meanings and 
contexts of various lexemes (calpulli, altepetl, tecalli, tlahtocayotl, 


'tripletrono, colhuateuhciyotl, patron god, coapancayotl). While 
at the moment we lack such a detailed vocabulary for the various 
gradations within and among polities, the diffuse meaning of 
ch an-ch'e'n is similar to the conceptual grouping of calpulli- 
altepetl, and there is some data about royal lines connections 
to houses just as about patron gods. Nevertheless, epigraphers 
have not yet found evidence about the existence of special terms 
for supra ch an-ch e'n organisations while clearly they existed 
(see the hegemonic powers absorbing other polities and the 
regional terms involving numbers and divisions into tzuk and 
pet). The Classic Maya ajawil/ajawlel may have been very similar 
to the concept of Z/abtocayotl (“todo el aparato gubernamental 
relacionado con el funcionamiento politico del tahtoani” in 


Zantwijk 1990:204). 


A slightly different polity formation is attested among the 
groups of Postclassic Highland Guatemala (Hill 1984, 1996; 
Hill and Monaghan 1987; Maxwell and Hill 2006). This polity 
consisted in a hierarchical order of nested territories (chinamit, 
amag and winák). Ajawarem or lordship had less territorial 
connotation and rather it was simply the office of the ajaw. 
While chinamit and amag" (or it may be similar to the tzuk in 
the inscriptions see Beliaev 1998) are not attested among the 
Classic Maya, winik is a term which can refer to an organisation 
of human groups, sometimes substituting for ajaw in emblem 


glyphs. 


While these examples show how much Classic Maya politics 
resembled other Mesoamerican cultures, one certain difference 
stands out: most of the Colonial sources report about basic 
community organisations Mesoamerica wide (such as the 
calpulli, chinamit ox cuchteel), but Classic Maya sources has 
thus far not given up a word which might referred to such a 
conceptualisation. Or if my observations are true, then che 
might had this function. A more thorough understanding of 
Classic Maya inscriptions and new finds may change this picture 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSION: POLITICS AND POLITY IN THE 
WESTERN MAYA REGION DURING THE CLASSIC 
PERIOD 


David Freidel (2001) reviewing the ‘Maya Kings and Queens’ 
(Martin and Grube 2000), identified two “unfolding historical 
dramas” of Classic Maya history. The first was the overkingship 
phenomenon and the second was the process of Tikal’s 
hegemonic expansion in the 4^ and 5" centuries “in alliance 
with outsiders, evidently with the huge highland Mexican city 
of Teotihuacan”. 


I examined both historical hypotheses and explored two related 
topics: the expansion of a political system possessing a specific 
script and a shared political vocabulary; and the collapse of the 
political system during the 9^ and 10* centuries. As a subtopic, 
I critically examined the hypothesis of elite competition, a 
theory which is frequently advanced to explain the collapse 
of the Classic Period political system. Finally, I explored 
interpretations of emblem glyphs and their denotation in 
Classic Period inscriptions. 


Currently, there is no single framework connecting all these 
interpretations into one explicit narrative. À scholarly consensus 
is the following. After the collapse of the Preclassic Period 
sites (300 BC-AD 250) new polities emerged where new 
leaders, termed ajatw, began to use a writing system partially 
for the expression of political power and a shared identity. The 
landscape of the Yucatan peninsula began to be populated by 
individuals who used the Classic Maya script claiming them 
to be ajaw and erecting stylistically same monuments. The 
expansion purportedly originated from a specific region of the 
Northeast Peten around the site of Tikal and Naranjo. 


The absolute dates of the monuments indicate the expansion of 
a shared political system. Starting in the 4^ century (from the 
Pasion River to Campeche) several sites with monuments were 
founded. In 378, a Teotihuacan connected person, according to 
current reconstruction the general ofthe Teotihuacan emperor, 
visited Tikal and put on the throne the son of his overlord. 
From that moment on, Tikal began to enjoy an unprecedented 
supremacy in the Southern Maya Lowlands and dominate 
an area from Copan to Rio Azul. Also, Tikal rulers exerted 
influence on the politics of the Western Maya Region by the 
early 6" century. 


Nevertheless, one ancient contender, the descendents of the 
Preclassic Period El Mirador Basin royal family using the 
K'anul emblem glyph, began to challenge the uncontested 
hegemony of Tikal’s rulers and thus a conflict erupted between 
the two powers which lasted for centuries involving most of 
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the dynasties of the Southern Maya Lowlands. Although 
Kanul’s rulers conquered Tikal eventually both powers became 
exhausted and lost their supremacy over the political landscape 
by the 8" century which led to the ‘balkanisation’ of Classic 
Period politics. As a power vacuum lay open, other polities 
were engulfed in constant warfare that finally resulted in the 
‘Classic Period Collapse’. This interpretative scenario is of course 
my interpretation of published articles by several Mayanists, 
however I believe it reflects a general conceptualisation of 
Classic Period Maya history held by the majority of researchers. 


In this book, I challenge each hypotheses and suggest alternative 
interpretations; a view that is closer to ideas about Classic 
Period history prior to the suggestion of hegemonic patterns 
and the Teotihuacan invasion. In each case, I critically examined 
the initial hypothesis, and then I suggested an alternative or 
indicated other possible solutions. I examined these problems 
through the inscriptions of one specific region. Nevertheless, 
both the Teotihuacan invasion and the hegemonic system 
hypotheses were applied to explain the interaction between the 
dynasties of the Western Region; and the hypothesis about the 
growing role and power of the secondary elite was originated 
primarily from the analysis of the inscriptions of this region. 
Crucial to all interpretations of Classic Maya political history 
and political organisation are the emblem glyph main signs. 
My interpretation of the emblem glyphs slightly differs from 
previous ideas that resulted in novel hypotheses about Classic 
Maya polity interactions and political organisation. 


Before presenting my alternative reconstruction of the 
historical development in the region, I indicate here that I 
am rather pointing to problems to the initial suggestions than 
completely discarding them. Indeed, I am aware that several 
of my suggestions are based on stronger and weaker evidence, 
and the picture formulated here will change by the influx of 
new data. While the question of the Teotihuacan invasion, 
the hegemonic patterns and the collapse are in the arena of 
politics and specifically history, the hypotheses and suggestions 
concerning the non-royal elite and the specific reference of 
emblem glyphs can be grouped under the problems of polity 


and its ideational internal composition. 
VII.1 Politics 
The Western Maya Region is more a political and perhaps 


linguistic area than a geographical entity. Certainly the 
inscriptions ofa site mention its closest neighbours and usually 
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do not see beyond a small region. Also, frequent interactions 
among the royal and non-royal elite families resulted in a very 
similar rhetoric and narrative style. 


I emphasised that Early and Late Classic rulers claimed origins 
outside of their respective sites. Such claims were not unique 
in the Classic Period Maya Lowlands and I argue that many 
royal families were branches of older ruling houses residing 
most probably in the region between the Peten Lakes and the 
Mirador Basin." I have argued that Yaxchilan’s rulers used a title 
which connected them to the region of El Zotz and Uaxactun. 
Also, the rulers of Tonina and Palenque claimed titles which 
suggest that they were from another region, the former probably 
from El Peru and the latter from another unknown locality. The 
inscriptions of Sak Tz’ an unidentified site may also point to 
an outside origin. One of the main signs of the emblem glyph of 
Pomona was used in a mythological toponym otherwise known 
from a painted vase from the Naranjo area. 


The relatively late inception of script use in the region in the 
late 5^ century is in contrast with the claims of the rulers. 
Kings claimed their ancestors lived in the 4^ century or in the 
case of Pomona and Piedras Negras into the 1* and 3'4 century 
respectively. It is difficult to disentangle the reality behind 
these retrospective claims though I argued that they show a 
substantial pattern and concordance with other region' texts 
outside of the Northeast Peten. Studies conducted in Piedras 
Negras and Yaxchilan had promising results that show possible 
population movements into the region close to or after the 
beginning of dynastic rule. 


Both the language of the inscriptions used in the Western Maya 
region and the concepts of political vocabulary do not differ 
substantially from that of the Northeast Peten. Nevertheless, 
a salient feature of the textual material of the Western Maya 
Region is the unique emphasis put on the representation of 
non-royal individuals. Contrary to the views held by various 
epigraphers, I showed that this was a political strategy 
implemented from the beginning of dynastic rule, which 
remained in use during the history of the region. 


The Western Maya Region ruler’s acceptance to represent their 
non-royal elite companions leads me to suggest the existence 
of a different way of organising political ties. Families of saja/, 
anab’, aj kuhun and ti’ sak hun were influential enough to be 
mentioned in royal inscriptions from the late 5^ century and 
strangely the first contemporary inscriptions from the region 
are two short texts dedicated by an a ab’ with a formal and 
narrative style which remained similar through the following 
centuries. Although in other regions the secondary elite rarely 
appears on inscriptions which are incorporated into buildings 
or free standing monuments, scholars observed that from the 
7? century onward there is a sudden surge in their appearance 
in royal texts. This is partially true in the polities of the 
Southeastern Maya region of Copan and also in the Puuc where 


' Tikas importance cannot be underestimated as the una/h Jb nal k inich title 


attests. It is probable that the royal families of Rio Azul and Copan were 
connected to Tikal’s earliest rulers (just as Naranjo), though Yax K'uk' Mo’ 
was most probably hailed from Caracol (or Ux Witz Ha’). 
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there is no mention of them before the very late 7^ century; 
however this may be due to the lack of inscriptions. 


Nevertheless, in the Northeast Peten (save some isolated 
examples coming from the middle of the 5" century) their 
mention comes from painted polychrome ceramics. This alone 
indicates differential artistic styles and considerations; however 
it is very difficult to decide what underlying political issues 
this pattern reflects. I offered one possible explanation based 
on the initial assumption of the foreign origin the important 
royal families of the region. I call this hypothesis the ‘politics 
of incorporation’ which could have been consciously applied by 
the earliest rulers to incorporate the existing population. It is not 
known whether the actual titles were invented in the Western 
Maya region or brought from the outside, nevertheless this does 
not matter for the hypothesis to be valid. Rather than seeing 
competition between rulers and nobles, a strategic alliance 
between an initially intrusive elite population and local elite is 
a possible scenario where the creation or donation of titles was 
mutually beneficial. 


While politics in the Northeast Peten comprises interactions 
between ajaw and kuhul ajaw, at least in the recorded 
non-ceramic inscriptions; the Western Maya region rulers’ 
interaction concentrated heavily on secondary elite individuals. 
The adoption of a strategy or at least the representation of it, 
similar to the political interactions of the Western Maya region 
rulers in most of the Southern Maya Lowlands may indicate a 
successful organisation of politics worthwhile to be emulated. 
This interpretation is not in contrary to the view of the growing 
power and role of the secondary elite, however, I emphasise that 
the one strategy (incorporation) to deal with this specific social 
group was available and used by Classic Period rulers, at least in 
the Western Maya region. 


The expansion of the royal palace, the growing population 
of polities and the contraction of areas without rulers and/ 
or secondary elites were parallel phenomena from the 4" to 
the 8^ centuries, seemingly proving the success of a form of 
political culture which based on the interpersonal relationships 
of individuals. 


The influence of Teotihuacan, or any consequence of the 
entrada of 378 cannot be measured or validated neither 
in the inscriptions nor in the archaeology of the region. 
Indeed, I maintain that there is less evidence of Teotihuacan’s 
presence than previously suggested by some epigraphers and 
archaeologists. After a careful analysis of the texts of the 
Northeast Peten, epigraphic and bio-archaeological evidence 
indicate that local individuals rather than foreigner vied for 
power in the Maya lowlands. It is unquestionable that after 
378 there is a heightened presence of Tikal in an area from Rio 
Azul to Ucanal. It is possible that Copan and Caracol were also 
connected to the new political phenomenon dubbed the “New 


Order”. 


Nevertheless, it is very hard to find evidence on the presence 
of ethnically or regionally Teotihuacan derived persons in the 
archaeological record. I am not arguing against the presence 


of people from the Mexican Highland city in the Southern 
Maya Lowlands, and there is good reason to believe that Sihyaj 
Kahk’ was strongly connected to the metropolis, nevertheless 
both Jatzom Kuy and his son were most probably originated 
from the Maya Lowlands. 


The 378 event is more significant for politics than for ethnic 
relations as this is the first time ever that in contemporary 
inscriptions hierarchical interpersonal relationships were 
documented. Two important linguistic expressions, yajaw 
(he is the ajaw of...) and ukab ij (he commanded it [by active 
participation]), were used the first time in contemporary 
monuments connected directly or indirectly to Sihyaj Kahk’, 
Jatzom Kuy and their descendants. A political landscape 
consisting of ajaw and very few toponymic titles, after the 
first existing monument of the entrada (Tikal Stela 4) is 
supplemented by the kalomte’ tide and the first yajaw mentions. 
The question of representation again looms on the horizon: is 
the mention of titles and hierarchical relationship evidence a 
new political culture? Direct evidence is lacking to answer this 
question, however it is very conspicuous that both the later 
invocation of “new arrivals” and the extent of the influence of 


Sihyaj K’ahk’ and company, posit paradigm change. 


On the other hand, the dynasties of the Western Maya 
region claim their origins before the date of the entrada and 
it is difficult to envision any connection between dynastic 
beginnings and migration because of the 378 event. Pomona, 
Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Tonina or the rulers of the Selva 
Lacandona did not record any significant event between 378 
and 439 (the death of Jatzom Kuy) which can be connected to 
Teotihuacan, or to Tikal. Indeed, this situation is not unique 
as the same can be said about the inscriptions of Caracol or 
Naranjo. 


The Western Maya Region rulers, when the first contemporary 
inscriptions appeared, used the rhetoric and narrative 
conventions (a set of themes represented in the inscriptions, and 
not others) as first attested in the Northeast Peten after the 378 
entrada —indeed rulers of all regions outside of the Northeast 
Peten after 378 applied similar conventions. 


In the first phrasing of the hegemonic hypothesis, Tikal and 
Calakmul were the two contenders who decided the fate and 
political stance of other rulers in the Northeast Peten and the 
Petexbatun regions. Additional investigations tried to show the 
influence of these two dynasties in other regions ofthe Southern 
and Northern Maya Lowlands. As further epigraphic research 
has proven, and as I have shown in my thesis, there is less and 
less evidence ofa double-alliance pattern outside of the narrow 
region of the Northeast Peten and its consequential import into 
the politics of the Petexbatun region by the intrusion of B'ajlaj 
Chan K'awil. 


In the Early Classic, there are two mentions of Tikal, both 
connected to the same person, Chak Tok Ihch'ak II the last 
ruler before the apparently disturbed period of internal relations 
within the Tikal polity. His death (recorded at Tonina) and the 
visit of one of his subordinates (recorded in Yaxchilan) in 508 
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attest to the quite overarching influence of Tikal (no death of 
another ruler was mentioned in any Maya sites if not by the 
hand of the latter’s ruler). Nevertheless, after this sole record, 
Tikal or somebody directly or indirectly connected to this site is 
never again mentioned in the inscriptions of the Western Maya 
Region. The key words of Classic Period Maya politics such as 
the possessed forms of titles (yajaw, usajal, yajk uhun etc.), the 
resultatives (ukab7ij, yilaj, yitaj) or the relational noun ichnal 
were never again connected to Tikal' rulers, and therefore the 
role of Tikal is conjectural in any narrative of the Western Maya 
region. 


The identity of the ochk in kalomte’ in one Early Classic and 
one Late Classic inscription connected to the rulers of Piedras 
Negras is impossible to ascertain on present evidence. AII 
records of Chak Tok Ihch'ak II of Tikal and the ochk in kalomte’ 
cluster between 508 and 518, a brief ten-year period after which 
the Kanul dynasty took over the scene, again as a subordinate 
visited a Yaxchilan king in 537. The “complex times” in Tikal 
(a term by Simon Martin 2003a: 18-24) is exactly the short era 
when both ‘superpowers’ are mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the Western Maya Region. After 537, Tikal's rulers were never 
recorded again while Calakmul is mentioned in 611, 654, 662 
(twice) and 686. The historical trajectory of the Kanul dynasty 
re-evaluated by Simon Martin suggests that a contraction of 
the power of Yihch'ak K'ahk' was not imminent after the defeat 
of 696, better it was connected to another defeat from the 
armies of Tikal between 734 and 736 (Martin 2005b:11-12). 
Nevertheless, it is clear that after 686 or the death of Yahknom 
Che'n II the Kanul dynasty remains outside of the political 
concerns of the Western Maya region rulers. 


Although Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube's original 
interpretation of an alliance pattern surrounding the Kanul and 
Mutul rulers may be valid, it is equally possible that there was 
no direct connection between the lessening of the influence of 
Tikal and the growing power of the Kanul dynasty. There is no 
direct evidence that the “dynastic umbra” (Martin 2003a:24-30) 
in Tikal was caused by internal turmoils which in turn were 
used as a possibility to fill an existing vacuum. Clearly, in 562 
conflicts were necessary to force the Caracol ruler into the camp 
of Kanul. 


The Kanul dynasty most probably tried to control the fertile 
lands of Tabasco and this generated a complex set of conflicts 
with various participants. In one side and on the lowest 
dimension there were the sites of Morales, Santa Elena, Pomona 
and probably Chancala. On a second level there were Palenque, 
Piedras Negras and Calakmul. It is important to emphasise that 
in the texts detailing this conflict Yuhknom Che'n II is referred 
as any other ruler of the Western Maya Region and evidence 
is lacking about his overlord status save in one case where the 
Morales rulers took the royal headdress in the presence of him 
in 662 (Martin 2003b:45). Nevertheless, in the same text Kan 
B'ahlam II is recorded within a similar narrative, again the 
ruler of Morales taking his headdress in the presence of him in 
Palenque. Therefore, at least in narrative there is no difference 
between Yuhknom Ch’e’n II and Kan B’ahlam II, both of them 
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are kuhul ajaw who in turn by their presence made accession 
worth to be recorded. 


While Palenque is a constant enemy of Calakmul in the 7^ 
century, and Piedras Negras is a constant enemy of Palenque, 
there is not a single inscription attesting an overlord-subordinate 
relationship between Calakmul and Piedras Negras, nor any 
other relation between Palenque and Tikal. Yuhknom Che'n II 
and K'an Ahkul II had participated in joint fire ceremonies and 
an attack against Santa Elena, and one aj b ak of the Calakmul 
king was adorning the Piedras Negras ruler's pelt and helmet. 


The record of this latter event is in contrast with records of 
overlordship in the inscriptions of other rulers of the Southern 
Maya Lowlands. At Caracol, Naranjo, El Peru, Dos Pilas, 
Cancuen and La Corona, there are various contemporary 
or retrospective texts which explicitly record interpersonal 
hierarchical relationships from the 6*^ to the 8" centuries 
mostly in accession phrases which happened either in the 
presence (yichnal) or with the active participation (ukab ij- 
ukab jiy) of the Kanul kings. This fact alone did not rule 
out conflicts between supervising and supervised kings, but 
retaliation was attested in the case of Dos Pilas and Naranjo, 
indeed probably the case of Tikal can listed here after data of 
Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 may indicate an accepted 
subordination to Yahknom Ch’e’n II in 658 (Guenter 2003:3). 
Indeed, if the interpretation of Guenter (2003:2-4) is correct 
then Tikal's war against Calakmul in the 650s was not a clash 
between two hegemonic powers, but the constant trial of one 
subordinated polity to separate from its superordinate, being the 
same as the case of the triangle of Naranjo- Caracol- Calakmul. 


I think it is better to introduce another level into the 
conceptualisation of the geopolitics of Classic Period. First 
there were dynasties which were constantly evoked as higher 
ranked participators in accessions and also they were able to use 
force in the interpersonal relationship thus entailed. Therefore, 
supervised accession meant obligations, at least from the part 
of the recorder. The dynasties that pertained to this level were 
numerous and their position was changing constantly as it 
was possible to 'sink' to the level below. Another level was the 
interactions among these higher ranked polities which could 
have been war or mutual contract in joint actions. Data show 
that relations of Calakmul and Tikal with the polities of the 
Western Maya Region fall in this latter level. A third level of 
geopolitics are those states that did not claim to rule other 
polities with the ajaw rank. 


While a hegemonic or superpower model always entails a higher 
power and constant conflict, this minimal three-level model 
of interrelationships lets it possible to imagine alliances, or 
relations without necessarily above-below connotations.” Both 
the original ‘two-superpower’ model and its modification the 
‘hegemonic states’ miss the developmental and shifting nature 
of Classic Period politics. Rather, data indicates that with 
the 378 entrada a new conceptualisation of overlordship was 
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Adam Smith (2003:133) has proposed a very similar interpretation of 
Classic Period geopolitics with three major rivals to hegemony at the top 
(Calakmul, Tikal, and Palenque) with allies (Yaxchilan and Caracol) and 
subordinate polities (El Peru, Naranjo, Cancuen, Dos Pilas, and possibly Piedras 
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implemented (or represented the first time in inscriptional 
form) whose singularity was summed up in the use of the 
kalomte’ title. A kalomte’ claimed to supervise other ajaw’s 
accession (real or unreal). However, this not entailed any 
‘emperorships’ within Classic Period Maya politics. From the 
early 400s there were more than one person who claimed the 
same ochk' in kalomte’ title, and this alone indicates that it 
never involved a claim of unifying sovereignty, or it lost that 
very early (and not after the 600s as others tried to prove). 
Because more than one ruler was able to have the resources to 
supervise accessions, there was a natural proliferation of kalomte’ 
as this particular conceptualisation of politics was spread. In 
the Western Maya Region the rulers of Palenque, Tonina and 
Yaxchilan were examples, but interestingly at Piedras Negras 
the kalomte’ title was never recorded (connected to rulers). This 
is not a contradiction, it only shows that differential narrative 
techniques were employed by the rulers and the application of 
them was determined more by particular agencies than by rigid 
models. 


The geopolitics of the Southern Maya Lowlands in the 6" 
century is better described as many polities trying to rise to a 
level where they can claim overlordship in their own regional 
area than a battle between two superpowers. The 7” century is 
the heyday of the overlordship of Calakmul, which was able to 
reach out into a wider territory than any other dynasty before 
or after. During the reign of Yuhknom Ch’e’n II (636-686) the 
Kanul ruler directly supervised accession or had subordinates 
in Cancuen, El Peru, La Corona, Dos Pilas, Tikal and Morales. 
These sites are located in the area south of Calakmul. It is 
probable that other sites were on the list, and a contiguous area 
of Calakmul control is not impossible to imagine (contrary 
to Smith 2003:134-135). However, several important sites 
remained outside of the direct or indirect control of Yuhknom 
Che'n II such as most of the Western Maya Region and Copan 
and Quirigua, and many sites in southern Belize (Prager 2002). 
It is not known at present evidence whether Yuhknom Che'n 
II ever laid claim to the possibility of ruling all known Classic 
Period Maya world. Indeed, it is difficult to know whether the 
concept of Classic Maya world existed at all as a shared cultural 
or ethnic identity. 


One frequently asked question of Mayanists is why the Maya 
did not form a unified state. First of all, this is a quite Western 
notion of geopolitics with assumptions ranging from the 
conceptualisation of empire to the current debate on nation 
states. The simple answer is that the idea of an ‘empire’ may 
never occur to Classic Mayas. Although the imagining and 
interpretation of Teotihuacan is leaning toward an ‘empire’ it is 
difficult to entertain this notion without the written evidence of 
any supreme head of polity, or anything about the organisation 
of the Mexican Highland during the heyday of the site. 


Negras). Although this three-level model is a more nuanced interpretation of 
Classic Period politics than the previous models proposed by Marcus (1973, 
1993), Mathews (1991 [1996]) or even that of Martin and Grube (1994, 
2000), it still lacks the specific details and remains static even for the 7^ century. 
Nevertheless, Smith's representation of the Classic Period political landscape 
from the perspective of Calakmul in the 7^ century brilliantly captures the 
possibilities of the three-level model (Smith 2003:134, figure 14). Similar 
maps can be done in the case of various other sites, which indicate the constant 
shifting of interrelations. 


Although Yuhknom Che'n II was seemingly able to force Tikal 
into a short period of subordination, he could not retain the 
control more than a decade, and similar stories can be said about 
other Maya sites. Frequently, technological and instrumental 
explanations abound to explain that phenomenon such as the 
lack of animal power which consequently made control above 
certain distance impossible or shaky (see new interpretations of 
the Aztec ‘hegemonic’ empire). Nevertheless, exceptions exist. 
Take into account the case of Dos Pilas, or even some cities’ 
connection to Calakmul which remained stable for more than 
half a century (El Peru and La Corona). 


Thus explanations based on technological constraints are not 
sufficient, as empirical evidence indicates that Calakmul was 
able to launch attacks against far distant areas. But, after a 
victory there is no record of the accession an aj &'ubun or a son 
of the victorious ruler in the newly conquered city. It is this 
that can bring Mayanists closer to understand Classic Period 
geopolitics, the ‘rootedness’ of any ajaw or &'ubul ajaw into 
a landscape; or better said the supposed impossibility to be 
weeded out if not by the own intention of the royal family. Jt 
is a territoriality fixed to royal houses but not a fixed territory. 


The 7* century in the Western Maya Region is more complex 
because of the felt presence of Kanul dynasty, however, this did 
not change the major aim of rulers: to reach an overarching 
geopolitical hegemony over other polities. Piedras Negras and 
Palenque were the main contenders, but as I have shown, save 
a very short period, Yaxchilan was also influential, and Tonina 
was later joined into the general politics of the region. 


The only difference in the 8" century is the total absence of 
any region-outside power which tried to supervise accession 
or retaliate with attacks. There are records about one attack 
of Dos Pilas, however it is at present quite hard to connect 
this to other events in the history of Western Region polities. 
What is attested is the reorganisation of geopolitics, with the 
constant retraction of Palenque and other sites from the 730s. 
Interactions of polities reached to shorter distances than before, 
a general pattern observed in other regions of the Southern 
Maya Lowlands. Save Tonina, all major dynasties whose 
members used the k whul ajaw title disappeared before 810, and 
only ajaw and sajal titled individuals remained influential in the 
landscape during the following half century. 


The system of politics or the particular aspect of political 
organisation which created a specific political landscape was 
not able to survive or even transform into a new political 
system without the existence of kuhul ajaw. The inability of 
the non-royal elite to command and control the remaining 
population shows rather eloquently that the non-royal elite was 
not a conscious and active participator in the collapse of the 
system. A better hypothesis to explain the collapse is not status 
rivalry among royal and non-royal elite, or the disappearance 
of the two ‘super powers’ but a suffocation after constant wars 
among polities coupled with a conceptualisation of polity where 
royalty cannot be replaced by elected governors in a generally 
dry climate period which put some additional pressure on the 
political system. How the non-elite population played a part in 
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the process and how outside-lowland events contributed to it 
cannot be extracted form the inscriptions (at least not directly). 


VII.2 Polity 


Was there a ‘Classic Period Maya polity’ ever? This is a 
question rarely asked by former researchers, however I think 
many problems and debates would have been avoided if 
assumptions such as this had been examined. In a formal 
way, polity can be defined in myriad manners, but the general 
assumption of Mayanists is similar to one definition by Adam 
Smith (2003:151) according to which a polity is a “bounded 
territory within which a sovereign regime rules the community 
of subjects integrated by a shared sense of identity that binds 
them together in place”. 


Where are the bounded territories in the Classic Period Maya 
landscape? What was a sovereign regime? Who constituted the 
community of subjects? What identity did they share? And was 
it all similar in the region or different (look to the ‘one landscape 
many forms of political organisation theories’)? If there was a 
‘Classic Maya polity’ as such, how did it change during the 
centuries? 


To relate concepts about polity during the Classic Period 
and to match them to Western scientific theories it is helpful 
to incorporate the theory of James S. Scott concerning 
domination, and the ideas about ‘public’ and ‘hidden transcripts’ 
(Scott 1990). ‘Public transcript’ refers to the political discourse 
of dominant elite and how they fashioned a self-portrait, 
as “they would have themselves seen” (Scott 1990:18). This 
self-referential portrait is composed of all gestures, words 
and behaviours which a dominant elite present in front of a 
subordinate part of the population. However it is interpreted, 
‘public transcript’ is not propaganda but a highly partisan and 
partial narrative (in textual environment). ‘Hidden transcript’ 
refers to political discourse ‘offstage’ or not in front of the eye of 
dominant/subordinate (Scott 1990:18). As there are at least two 
‘public transcripts, it is possible to distinguish between an elite 
and a subordinate ‘hidden transcript. Therefore within power 
relations or political domination, the elite ‘public transcript’ 
always attempt to remain hegemonic or a sole ‘public transcript: 


Classic Period Maya inscriptions per se are part of the ‘public 
transcript’ of the dominant elite, indeed most visible remains 
of Classic Period sites pertain to this category. In the scheme of 
Adam Smith (2003:10), inscriptions are “imaginative aesthetic 
guiding representation of the world at hand”. If the ‘theory 
of transcripts’ is right, then most of the effort going into the 
presentation of the ‘public transcript’ is dedicated more to 
the dominant elite group than to others (Scott 1990:66-69).° 
Iargue that there was a general conceptualisation of the political 


? Classic Period inscriptions always posed a problem in the sense of 


communication and there is a debate about literacy in particular (Brown 1992; 
Tedlock 1992; Houston and Stuart 1992), however it is more probable that 
some inscriptions were intended to be seen by a wider public than others (Hull 
2003:352-372; Parmington 2006). Therefore, a researcher cannot find the 
“Classic Maya polity’ in the inscriptions; rather he/she can only infer about the 
self-referential ideal concepts referring to practices concerning political actions 
and mainly political vocabulary. In a simple way, it is equally important to know 
what is perceived (and recorded) as what is not. 
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which was used all over the Southern Maya Lowlands. This can 
be imagined as a pool, which contains concepts that in turn were 
applied differently, both in space and in time. However, I do 
not think that there were multiple sets of conceptualisation as 
some suggest in the case of mythological narratives (Pharo 2006, 
but see Carrasco 2005 who argues to the contrary), only that 
there were multiple ways of representation which in turn can 
indicate applications. The main concepts of a possible pool for 
the “Classic Maya Polity’ were chen (and its combinations) and 
ajaw (and its derivations). On this single dyad a whole political 
idea was built. 


As I argue in this book, a general conception of the political 
landscape can be ascertained to have existed with one well 
defined spatial category, the cb ez and its multiple varieties 
combined with kab 'and chan. It is hard to discern the evolution 
of this entity and its reference is not very clear (or as any 
linguistic term it has a wider semantic field then a scientific 
definition). I believe that all of its varieties refer in a general sense 
to ‘inhabited places’ not only by humans but also by deities.* 
While che'n is certainly a natural phenomenon with a semantic 
field of ‘cave, pool’ thus referring to empty or filled cavity, it 
crosses into the semantic construction of ‘inhabited place’. This 
can be ‘high’ or ‘heavenly’ ‘low’ and earthly’, but sometimes all 
at the same time which concurs with the notion that there is no 
discernible difference in the use of the diphrasismos according to 
events or different type of beings. From the very first time, it is 
recorded alone and with chan and kab’, but regional differences 
can be discerned. It is important to make a difference between 
chan kab-ch'e'1 and various suffixes such as -ul and -il which 
form place names, and probably have a very general meaning 


of ‘place’. 


Indeed, I have argued that ch e7 had a connotation of ‘built 
place’ as possibly attested by the derived noun ochch e7 [built] 
place-entering’. Interestingly, I have not found any evidence 
about grade-distinction within the che” category such as “big” 
or ‘small’ ch’e’n, or anything similar to the western concept 
of city, town, village, ‘hamlet’ etc. It does not mean that 
such a gradation did not exist, however it was not significant 
enough to be mentioned, which in turn leaves a quite different 
conceptualisation of the landscape from the one used by 
archaeologists (who have a hard time to find site boundaries 
on the terrain). Therefore, the Classic Period imagined 
political landscape consists of ‘built inhabited places’ and 
natural phenomenon, and parallels between the two are not 
as significant as was once suggested by epigraphers (Schele and 
Freidel 1990).° 


* There are many natural phenomena which are named such as ah’ (‘water or 
in a narrow way ‘river’), witz (mountain, hill), zahb’ (‘pool or ‘bajo’), 
k'abk nabb! (ocean, or even some ‘primordial water’) and palaw (‘ocean or 
‘lake’-see Lopes 2004). 

> A similar difference was discovered by Shannon Plank (2004) between the 
Classic Period conceptualisation otot and nah, and the Western scientific 
terms such as ‘palace’ ‘house’ ‘building’ etc. Also, I have found no reason to 
differentiate between kab -ch e'n and chan-ch e'n on a continuum of ‘inclusive’- 
‘exclusive’ semantic field. 

* For instance, there is evidence to suggest that stelae were not ‘trees’ and 
temple substructures were not “mountains, and plazas were not ‘pools. Indeed, 
they had very different names such as dakamtun, nah/otot or even che'n. 
Formally, it is possible to interpret all three built phenomena to imitate natural 
features, nevertheless their conceptualisation were different enough to warrant 
new terms not derived from the ones referring to nature. 
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The creation of ‘built space’ which can be ‘inhabited’ after 
was one of the main tasks of the ruler of any Classic Period 
polity. When David Stuart (1995) brilliantly noted that 
Classic Period texts are narratives embedded into dedications, 
he was discovering an important nature of the being of a 
ruler.’ Classic Period Maya rulers were less concerned with 
recording transformations of natural features (such as rivers 
into canals, mountains into artificial and paved platforms) 
or with the emptiness of the previous landscape (imaginary 
or real). Indeed, they were never recorded any construction 
which can be interpreted to be ‘public’ in the sense of current 
western thinking-no canals, granaries or public schools. 
Nevertheless, from archaeological evidence it is well-known 
that the water management was important and played part in 
the transformation of the natural landscape (Lucero 1999, 2002, 
2004; French 2007), however it was never mentioned explicitly 
in the inscriptions. The importance of plazas as ‘public spaces’ 
were also attested in the archaeological record (Becker 1971; 
Low 2000), however in the inscriptions there is no mention of 
their dedication (or not yet discovered). 


There is also archaeological evidence which attest to the 
constructions of defensive walls around settlement, nevertheless 
save some records of pa ^ fortress, walled enclosure’ and two 
mentions of kot~‘wall’ (Polyukhovich 2007) which implies their 
constructions, these ‘public features’ are also unattested in the 
inscriptions. 


Therefore, constructions mainly refer to structures called 
nah and otot, the planting of lakamtun and altars, and other 
inter-building elements such as panels, tablets, thrones, lintels, 
benches etc. The rulers, although they are represented as 
builders, they built to themselves to be remembered. They are 
not the only ones who can construct, non-royal nobles are not 
just participating in the building dedications but sometimes 
they are the main actors. 


Nevertheless, by recording the buildings of special structures 
for deities is an important feature of narratives—they can be 
nah, otot, pibnah, wayb'il and it is possible that okib’ pertains 
to this category (as a subterranean place). Constructing places 
to deities is one of the most important tasks of the builder, and 
the construction of residences delimits plazas, thus restructures 
places formerly not inhabited or pertained to nature. In the 
Western Maya Region, as I have indicated the construction 
of structures were not the sole prerogative of rulers or males, 
though non-royal nobles and females were always connected 
narratively to a ruler. 


Therefore, a polity is a built landscape which does not have 
imaginative boundaries only by the natural features waiting to 
be transformed. Nevertheless, a build landscape in itself does not 
form the polity, it is necessary to have an ajaw who proclaims 
and presides, who builds. Although the importance ofthe word 
ajaw was always known to epigraphers, recent etymological 
suggestions which connects its origin to ‘shout, proclaim’ shed 


7 Adam Smith (2003:160-162) noted the heroism invoked in text by 
constructing new buildings on the landscape in the 8^ century BC Urartu 
polity. While Urartu kings had a unique prerogative to build and transform 
the landscape, and made it very conscious in their inscriptions. 


new light on his ‘public’ role (Houston and Stuart 1996:295). 
To have a polity, I have argued, it is necessary to have ajawil or 
ajawlel, a descent of lines of ajaw into which somebody can 
insert him- or herself. Although ajawil or ajawlel refer to the 
‘kingdom, it does not refer to its territorial entity but to its 
descent line. According to Classic Period sources, every ajawlel 
claimed to be a polity, nevertheless it is difficult to assess this 
assertion. 


Every ajawil/ajawlel was connected to an inhabited and built 
place, but not necessarily to the place where the actual descent 
line resided at the documentation of its existence. This is one 
of the most important characteristics of the conceptualisation 
of the Classic Period polity. By analogy, there is one Spain 
(though I can form a new one) and various dynasties can 
rule that particular place, a very similar process attested in 
the Classic Period political landscape. The original inhabited 
and built che’ is the name of the royal house, its origin place, 
which can be easily transported to other built places which are 
clearly recognised as different from the original one. Emblem 
glyphs are ‘places of origin’ transported over the landscape 
with the movement/branching of one royal house. The most 
conspicuous example of this process can be found in cases of 
Mutul, Xukalnah and B'ak(V)l, however the example of the 
Kanul dynasty is also significant. 


Emblem main signs were originally toponyms, sometimes 
referring explicitly to one particular building, a constructed 
place which was claimed by the descent line (see Tokovinine 
2002). Emblem glyphs per se, however, did not refer explicitly 
to dominion, or named the polity, only said explicitly that this 
particular person was originated from this particular place and 
pertained with ancestors there, as a descent line. Mutul thus 
cannot be equated with a geographical concept such as ‘France’ 
and say that the seat of this geographical place was called also 
Mutul. 


Several individuals with the ajaw title who clearly resided in 
separate places claimed the Xukalnah main sign. Obviously, 
not all of them and all the time were rivals who were contested 
for the same territory. Rather, it is more probable that it was 
prestigious to pertain to a formerly existing line (an ajawil/ 
ajawlel), than to found a completely new one. However, cases 
such as the latter are attested. Yax K'uk' Mo'5 case is interesting 
in this matter. He was probably originated from Ux Witz Ha 
but he did not claim to have an origin from kantumak. Recently, 
Alexander Tokovinie (2007b:12) noted that the Copan emblem 
glyph main sign refers to a lower-order place than ux Witik, 
though the rulers of Copan always used the former instead of 
the latter. Whether ?-pi was in Copan or Caracol is now a valid 
question to ask in light of new data about the emblem glyph 
main signs. 


Structuring the landscape was akin to another task of the rulers, 
namely the organisation of time. Although the importance of 
time was not lost to previous researchers—indeed till the 1960s 
it made the Classic Period Maya the number one ‘time-fetishists’ 
ever existed in human history (Morley 1947; Thompson 1954, 
1970)—the pendulum swung back to the ‘bloodthirsty’, almost 
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mundane image of Classic Period rulers who manipulated the 
calendar to magnify themselves in front of ‘dumb’ subjects 
(Marcus 1992). It is a truism to say that the reality probably 
is a balance of these two positions.” Nevertheless, the ajaw’s 
relationship with time had paramount importance as argued 
recently by Lars Kirkhusmo Pharo (2006:13-216).? 


Rulers were ‘shouters’ but also their title was the ‘ruling’ day 
in the 260-day calendar, and with its combination, of the 
whole Long Count (Stuart 1995:150-151, 1996:166-168; 
Pharo 2006:176-180). The connection of rulers with calendar 
celebrations is more then precursory as both were recorded 
by similar linguistic expressions (Pharo 2006:180). Kings 
and nobles can chum or ‘sit’ into an office just as a period sits 
(chumtun). A winikhab’ ceremony can be described by the 
nominalised expression &z/tuz while the elite used the same 
verb to indicate the reception of regalia connected to an office 
(kalhun). All these verbs were related to a set of ‘stone’ rituals 
such as wa tun and tz'aptun (Pharo 2006:96-100). Period- 
ending dates were not the only dates when ‘stone’ rituals were 
conducted; nevertheless they were points where the spatial 
and temporal structuring is especially concurring in one single 
interval. 


Most texts explicitly or implicitly mention time and space 
structuring rituals which are therefore the main tasks of the 
Classic Period elite. An individual who orders makes the polity 
possible, it is not 'space' or 'time' per se that make a polity, but a 
ruler who carves it out of the unordered spatial plane and flow 
of time. By extension, it is not a fixed territory with boundaries, 
which is at the heart of the conception of polity, but the practice 
of structuring. Hereby, the concept of ajawil/ajawlel is much 
more understandable as an entity which can move on the 
landscape from one 'inhabited/built place’ to another, or can 
create a totally new place to live. 


The role of the ajaw was not only to direct spatio-temporal 
ordering, but to be a reference point to whom every other 
phenomenon can be related. There is no subordinate elite 
without the ruler. In non-royal inscriptions, it is painstakingly 
indicated how the individual in question is related to one 
overlord (Zender 2004c). These inscriptions are not expressing 


3 Recently, one attempt was made to connect the flow of Classic Period 


history to time periods, especially the so-called 256-year may cycle back- 
projecting an unproven and rather misconstrued hypothesis first proposed for 
the Postclassic Period (Rice 2004; see a critique by Lucero 2006). Nevertheless, 
inscriptional evidence exist that the landscape was indeed divided into territories 
which in turn mimicked the 13 partitions of a hypothetical katun wheel. On the 
other hand there is no evidence for a may-ideology driving specific events. Also, 
itis not very well conceptualised whether territorial divisions were drafted on 
an original division of time, or vice versa, or whether they were both created as a 
use of the number 13. Direct relation between /zu& and time periods is lacking 
from the inscriptions. 

? Pharo argued convincingly that the task of Classic Period Maya rulers were 
not renewal of the cosmos, but the structuring of time into periods which meant 
order in the unordered (but not chaotic) flow of time (Pharo 2006:200-204, 
208-216). The structure versus anti-structure conception of time made the 
ceremonies in an absolute sense life maintaining. The Long Count, the backbone 
of most of the narratives of the public transcript is deified time, and every ruler 
and non-royal elite people were participating in the celebration of time. Both the 
ajaw and the variously titled individuals could officiate, supervise or participate 
in events connected to the structuring of time on the line of several intervals 
(Pharo 2006:186-197). All rulers and most of the non-royal elite boasted titles 
which were explicitly connected to time-structuring such as X winikhab ajaw, 
sajal, aj kuhun etc! or other time periods such as tanlam, 3-11 B'aktun etc. 
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independence but recording dependence, an important point 
forgotten by most of the proponents of the ‘status-rivalry’ 
theories. Indeed, they are always emulating a particular genre 
which was otherwise implemented first by the overlord. 


An important recent discovery of the Classic Period Maya 
polity is its non-contiguous territorial extension, most explicitly 
formulated by Adam Smith (2003:130-131, 133). Also, Golden 
(2003) envisions rather fluid boundary maintenance among 
Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras and La Pasadita. Contrary to this 
reading, even Simon Martin and Nikolai Grube (1994:23- 
25) agreed upon the existence of some fixed and continuous 
polity which in turn generated the resources for the creation of 
authority over wider territories. 


The critique by Adam Smith (2003:123-131) about the 
application of theories designed to model economic 
integration in capitalist societies to model politcal integration 
in pre-capitalist societies is a valid contention against the 
use of Thiessen polygons and central-place theory. Cost 
distance models and GIS generated models, however, open 
another interesting window on the political landscape (Anaya 
Hernández 2001, 2007). Nevertheless, it is not at all clear what 
the maps are representing. The presumed boundaries of polities? 
The diminishing possibility to maintain authority? Indeed, 
epigraphic evidence directly contradicts the cost distance model. 
Itis clear that Chancala is outside of the low-cost distance area 
of Piedras Negras, however, if my identification is valid, the site 
is located in an important frontier area, in a contentious zone 
between Piedras Negras and Palenque. How the control of La 
Mar by Palenque or even by Piedras Negras can be integrated 
into this model is causing another problem. 


Contrary to these specific problems, I still believe that cost 
distance analysis at least presents the minimum territory to 
which an ajaw could claim in most of the cases and successfully 
maintain his authority. Indeed, within the reconstructed low- 
cost distance territories there are no sites with only ajaw titled 
individuals, only sites whose dignitaries were sajal (or have 
other non-royal ranked titles). Also, the monuments erected 
by non-royal nobles outside of the seat of the royal dynasty 
(to which they were connected) are in the frontier zones of 
the reconstructed low-cost distance territories. In the case of 
Palenque, Xupa and Miraflores are two sites with inscriptions 
which are close to the frontier zone of the Palenque polity 
reconstructed by settlement survey (Liendo Estuardo 2007) 
and by cost distance analysis (Anaya Hernández 2007). 


The cases of Yaxchilan (Scherer 2005) and Piedras Negras 
(Golden 2003) are also conforms to this general pattern. A 
question then emerges: was the erection of monuments of non- 
royal elite outside the royal centre an indication of the limit 
of the authority of the ruler? I think that the answer to this 
question is at least a hypothetical yes, and it is probable that one 
of the main tasks of the saja/ was the maintenance of the polity 
boundary; or rather to watch over the zone of non-settlement 
area which was always surrounded on both sides by areas of 
settlement. Liendo Estuardo (2007:98) in the region of the 
Chancala River valley identified such a 15-km non-settlement 
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zone, exactly where I have reconstructed a political boundary 
between Palenque and Piedras Negras. 


Of course, the above statement results in various problems, 
especially when applied to areas where specifically saja/ titled 
individuals do not have their own monuments, which is not 
only spatial but temporal. Even if the saja/ were there before 
their first contemporary documentation, it does not resolve 
the problem in my hypothesis of ‘monuments as boundaries. 
Nevertheless, I assume that boundary maintenance could have 
become important which was an extra factor in the appearance 
of monuments by saja/ in certain part of the Maya Lowlands. It 
did not happen everywhere, however: only the Western Maya 
Region and the Puuc present monuments by saja, and it is clear 
that in the latter case some sizeable migration occurred, mostly 
in the 8" century which had resulted in a changed political 
environment. 


Record of non-royal nobles in royal inscriptions and the 
commission of monuments by those nobles are two processes 
which do not coincide in most of the areas of the Southern 
Maya Lowlands. In Copan, save Altar K, non-royal elite is not 
mentioned at all in royal inscriptions, and the commission of 
monuments by them is indeed late (8? century), intrasite and 
only involves persons with the aj k uhun title. 


In the Petexbatun zone I am not aware of any monument 
commissioned by the non-royal elite, and their mention 
is constrained to some recently found panels in Cancuen 
dedicated at the end of the 8* century. There is no apparent 
‘proliferation of the elite’ joint rule, or any other evidence on 
which such statement can be based. In the Northeast Peten, 
the situation is very similar, though all of the titles are much 
more frequently mentioned in some inscriptions of La Corona 
recording interactions between a Kanul ti sak hun and the local 
ajaw. Still, save the ceramic evidence, non-royal nobles did not 
commission any single monument (at last what remains to the 
present). 


Because of this empirical evidence, I think it is too early to 
conclude any kind of elite status rivalry, present scenarios of 
noble’s revolt or any other theory which is based on the conflict 
between royal and non-royal elite. 


A ‘time and space structuring ruler ordering a built space with 
an origin- indicating named corporate group; probably this 
is a good definition of the Classic Period polity. Most likely 
though, a substantial part of the Southern Maya Lowlands did 
not conform to this ideal. A map which presents solid lines 
interpreted as boundaries is probably a misrepresentation of 
a political landscape where empty-zones, non-controlled but 
inhabited zones and contested zones were side-by-side. 


An unresolved problem on any map is the substantial area 
between the sites of Palenque, Tonina, Agua Escondida, Plan 
de Ayutla, La Mar, Piedras Negras and Chinikiha. It is a zone 
with the highest-cost distance according to Armando Anaya 
Hernández (2007) and there is no report on any major site in 
this region. Nevertheless, it is assumed that relations between 


Palenque and Piedras Negras, or Palenque and La Mar, or indeed 
between Tonina and Chinikiha would necessitate crossing this 
particular area, and perhaps controlling it. Nevertheless, such a 
contest of territory is not borne out by any evidence. Rather it 
seems that this particular zone was maintained as a huge buffer 
among the competing polities. Another possible interpretation 
is that it was a refuge for those populations that did not want 
to participate in the Classic Maya polity, and here successfully 
managed to take a hold. 


I do not try to posit this as the only valid interpretation, 
however, I would like to emphasise that it is possible based on 
the available evidence. Researchers assume territorial continuity, 
ora direct connection among every Classic Period sites which is 
probably more or less true. Also there is a clear expansion ofthe 
Classic Period polity as such from the 4^ to the 8^ centuries, and 
then a contraction of it. By comparison, in a map of European 
political history the one changing element is the boundaries 
of states, which is totally missing in the case of the Western 
conceptualisation of Classic Period Maya polities. Most of the 
researchers work either with a fixed boundary concept or the 
non-existence of boundaries, both of them I consider to be 
erroneous. 


Territory and polity maintenance is an important aspect of 
the inscriptions, and it is manifested in the third function of 
the ruler, that is war. The earliest monuments from the Maya 
Lowlands represent captives kneeling in front of rulers or under 
their feet (Uaxactun Stelae 9 and 19 and Tikal Stela 28), two 
iconographic themes which remained constant during the 
whole Classic Period. War does not suddenly appear after the 
first narrative record of it, rather that it was there all along. 


The creation of a polity supposedly involves some manner of 
identity connecting ruler and ruled. In the case of the Southern 
Maya Lowlands, identity is a thorny issue as thus far none has 
been able to prove convincingly the existence ofan overarching 
identity, a term, which would embrace the territory where the 
Classic Period sites are located. There is no evocation of pride in 
pertaining to a particular ch'e'n, or to bein a common. However, 
the first and foremost identity creating factor is a cbe 7, a built 
place and most of the time this appears in case of ambiguity, that 
is where the origin ofa person has to be spelled out. Frequently, 
the aj noun and a toponym referring to specific site are the 
usual way to form these identifying nouns. Nevertheless, it is 
there where wider-than-site identities can be detected, such as 
Ux Te' Tun which at least embraced Calakmul and Oxpemul 
( Tokovinine 200a, b), huklajun tzuk and uxlajun tzuk (Beliaev 
1998) referred to the Eastern Peten (and the lakes region) and 
to the area west of it, respectively." 


10 As Alexander Tokovinine (2007b:9-10) notes: 
...the “us-them” dichotomy in political identities, “us” being more 
specific and internally complex and "them" being more generic, can 
be extended to “here” vs. “there” descriptions of landscape. In fact, 
as in the case highlighted by Beliaev, the concepts of “them” and 
"there" become fused within a single category that intentionally 
fails to discriminate between different kinds of "other" people and 
places. Tikal inscriptions refer to the captives from Naranjo as 
"those of Seven Partitions”-a term for people from the Eastern 
Petén and the lakes region. Similarly, Dos Pilas texts refer to the 
enemies from Tikal as “those of Thirteen Partitions”-a term 
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Another regional title is ux hab’ te’ which is connected to Rio 
Azul and Copan with different partition numbers (5 and 6). 
Indeed, one of the impressions of the regional identity terms 
is the evocation of completion by the use of numbers which 
partition. The one inscription of Altar de los Reyes (Grube 
2004b:122) which invokes some wider identity is referenced 
with emblem glyphs such as k ubul kab’ uxlajun [kab *], where at 
least nine emblem glyphs are wholly or partially visible, among 
them Edzna, Calakmul, Tikal, Palenque and Motul de San Jose. 
It is not clear from the text whether the ?-chatahn winik is an 
overarching reference to them, or it is part of the list of emblem 
glyphs. Nevertheless, the partitioning is obvious because of the 
use of the number 13. 


However, the mention of these regional terms does not alter 
the general image about Classic Period identity formation 
according to which emblem glyphs remained the cornerstone 
of belonging for the elite. Non-royal elite participated in the 
identity of emblem glyphs by constantly connecting themselves 
to the emblem glyph of their rulers by accepting subordination. 
Nevertheless, just as subordinate rulers, they were not part of 
that particular identity; hence the emblem glyph did not refer 
to a political entity. A particular saja/ can be hailed from El 
Cayo and thus could have been from yaxnil and was a stable 
subordinate of the rulers in yokib’. Nevertheless, he was never 
designated a yokib’ sajal. It is exactly this one-to-one reference 
which is missing from the inscriptions and which indicates 
strongly that emblem glyph main signs never formed the base 
of polity identity formation. 


Although Erik Boot (2005:505-516) argued that chatahn 
served as a regional toponym and an emblem glyph also, it is 
much more probable that it was similar to the emblem glyph 
xukalnah, and both could have referred to one specific place. 
Even though regional toponyms form part of the identity, they 
never form part of emblem glyphs, which again weakens Boot's 
interpretation. 


Another indication of the narrow reach of Classic Period 
identity formation is the infrequent use of the suffix -nal which 
may have the connotation of -born in/at, a concept superficially 
similar to etymology of ‘native’. In the known cases, this suffix 
is affixed to emblem glyph main signs and never to regional 
toponyms. 


Another problem is how the non-elite segment of the society 
was integrated into polities. One possibility is that the 
integration was more a pragmatic than ethnic decision; thus 
the population of a given polity voted to stay with the ruler 
who was able to defend them. The number of special studies 
which investigate this specific question is small and most of 
them assume economic integration as the only factor in the 
relation between the elite and the non-elite (Freidel 1992; de 
Montmollin 1994; Inomata 2004; Webster 2004). Indeed, 


reserved for people living west and north of “Seven Partitions”. 
On the other hand, self-referential mentions of “Seven Partitions” 
and “Thirteen Partitions” are confined to a handful of inscriptions, 
of which some are dealing with individuals of non-royal descent. 
It seems as if being a member of either group was implied and yet 
overshadowed by other identities deemed more significant in the 
written discourse centered on the ruler and the court. 
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most of them never ask why or how the non-elite population 
is integrated and how and especially whether they remained 
fixed to the landscape or there was a constant in-and-out flow 
of populations. Overall, archaeological and paleodemographic 
research concur with the indications of epigraphy that the 
population peak of Classic Period polities occurred in the 
middle of the 8* century (Webster 2004 for Copan; Liendo 
Estuardo 2007 for Palenque; Houston et al. for Piedras Negras; 
Geovannini 2006 for Calakmul; Haviland 2003 for Tikal). 


The connection between the elite and non-elite most probably 
was not based on ethnic or territorial fixity. There is nothing 
in the inscriptions that can be conceptualised as such, and this 
lends support to a view, which posits that the elite did not 
have to prove his managerial and common origin role to the 
commoners because probably it was quite apparent. What the 
elite tried to achieve through its public transcript is showing 
the non-evident, or the successful time and space structuring, 
and emphasising the capacity to attack and defend. A helpful 
concept to describe this particular polity is not ethnicity or 
territoriality but morality recently introduced into Maya studies 
by various authors (Stephen Houston et a/. 2003; Sharer and 
Golden 2004). 


The moral community is a very apt concept to describe the 
ideal image presented in the public transcript (inscriptions) 
by the elite for themselves and a lesser degree to the non-elite 
and probably subordinate populations. The authority in this 
descriptive interpretative framework is moral and is connected 
to a strategy more to induce and cajole than to force (see 
Houston eż al. 2003:231-239). The k uhul ajaw plays a central 
role, a referential place to which all social actors is positioned, 
even the deities who are clearly on a higher plane. These 
deities were constantly evoked and fused pan-Classic Period 
elite characters and probably narratives with local expressions 
creating what modern investigators call tutelary deities whose 
existence is fairly well proven in the case of Tikal, Palenque, 
Naranjo, Copan, Seibal, Dos Pilas and other sites. 


This locality and cosmopolity gave the Classic Maya polity its 
special manifestation in the inscriptions. A shifting place which 
is always connected to the royal family, if it is lost there is no 
one to create perceived order form the ongoing time and the 
seemingly unchanging place. To identify with a polity meant 
probably to be connected in many ways to the rulers and the 
royal household. The non-royal elite expressed this in the use of 
the same place at the same time as the ruler conceptualised by 


such politically imbued expressions as kab’, ichnal, ita, ila etc. 
They emphasised agency, while other such as the form yajaw, 
yajk'ubun or uyajawte’ etc. transmitted possession, probably 
thus gaining some quality of a higher order person, not just 
simple subordination. 


Thus, Classic Period polity was something quite different 
from a nation-state in formation from the 19" century where 
homogenisation was reached by instrumental bureaucratic 
strategies that emphasised a fixed territory with absolute 
boundaries (which can be expanded but not lost), an ethnic 
community (where ethnic is basically a linguistic community), 
a historical consciousness generated from above and massively 
disseminated in public institutions and recreated and 
remembered in various Ways. 


The Classic Period polity was basically a nexus or matrix 
around a specific institution (called ajawil/ajawlel) which was 
implemented in the landscape by building a location to seat 
the representative (ajaw or &'ubul ajaw) of a given entity. By 
way of its time, place, ritual duties the ajaw creates a ch’e’n ‘an 
inhabited and built place’ where deities (kh) can be conjured. 
As a reference point, others collect around his/her personality 
and receives various titles which are not well-defined ranks but 
rather summaries of specific tasks (an a nab, an aj kuhun and 
an aj uxul all left their 'signature' on monuments, so which is 
the sculptor?). 


Nevertheless, this is not a 'theatre-state' because obligations 
for the livings in the community can be onerous. They have to 
repair, build, and produce. What is received is more a common 
belief in order than enforcement. This system was quite stable 
and enchanting enough to expand continually thereby resulting 
in the organisation of higher and higher number of persons. 
There is no indication that the Southern Maya Lowlands became 
over populated at the end of the 8" century. Rather, the ‘side- 
effects’ of this ‘forest of kings’ resulted in a conflict upon conflict 
situation. The frequency of conflicts did not become higher; 
rather the participants’ number grew substantially. A much 
populated landscape did not leave as many opportunities for a 
strategy of hit-and-sack then recuperate, neither for nobles (who 
recorded this particular tactic in their inscriptions) nor to the 
non-elite. A reconceptualisation of the polity ideal on the line 
of a unified cosmopolis with one main reference point could have 
helped in the aggravating situation but almost 600-hundred 
years of habit and tradition were not easy to overcome. 
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